soirtH  CAROLni  ifTTiuficATiox.— [See  I>etter  XXXIII.] 


MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE  ; 
OB,  A  HISTORY  OP  THE  WORKINGS  OP  AMERICAN 
P0UTI01AN3  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS,  AC.* 
LETTER  XXVII. 

lUPTAIX  DOWNIXQ  IS  IN  A  PECK  OP  TKOmtA  ABOCT  THE  LECIB- 
tATURE’S  SELUNO  MADAWASKA  TO  THE  GENER.O.  GOVERN- 
KENT  TO  BE  GIVEN  CP  TO  THE  DRITISII,  AND  SITS  DOWN 
AND  nCDEES  CP  TIIE  PRICK. 

[Editorial  Note. — Captain  PowninR  went  to  MaOawaa- 
kt  with  bis  companjr  in  November,  1831,  amt  remained 
there  till  the  Spring  of  1832,  when  he  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  IIo  had  idsitcd  the  Legislature,  at  Augu.vta,  twice 
during  the  Winter,  and  c.amo  about  as  near  being  lost 
among  the  cold,  finowy  mountains  around  Mooschead 
Uike  a.s  Colonel  Fremont  did  in  crossing  the  Rock/  Moun¬ 
tains.  Hu  published,  in  tho  Portland  Courier,  some  ac¬ 
count  of  these  perilous  journeys  hack  and  forth  between 
Auguata  and  M.idawaska,  and  also  various  proceedings  of 
the  Legislature  during  tho  Winter.  While  taking  an  ac- 
tire  part  in  tho  proceedings  of  the  lobby,  he  learned  that 
the  General  Government  had  agreed  with  England  to  re¬ 
fer  this  question  of  disputed  territory  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  abide  by  his  decisioa. 

•  Entered  aoeording  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Clerk’s 
OIBco  in  tho  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

VoL.  IV— 29. 


Instead  of  deciding  that  the  disputed  territory  belonged 
to  either  party,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  concluded  to 
split  the  difference,  and  run  a  new  boundary  line.  This 
would  transfer  to  the  British  Provinces  some  two  mlUions 
of  acres  of  land  that  was  resolntely  claimed  by  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  matter  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  and  a  strong  party  was  violently  opposed  to  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  territory — they  wonkl  rather  fight  for  it ;  they 
contended  tliat  the  General  Government  had  no  antbority 
to  cede  away  tho  territory  of  a  sovercigik  State.  It  was 
understood,  however,  that  the  General  Government  would 
pay  a  fair  indemnity  for  the  land  to  Maine  and  Massachn- 
setts,  (for  it  was  andivided  land,  belonging  to  the  two 
States,)  and  this  consideration  finally  reconciled  a  mi^or. 
ity  of  the  I^islature  to  the  arrangement.  Wliat  Captain 
Jack  Downing  and  his  bravo  DowningviUo  boys  thought 
of  the  matter  will  be  Icameil  from  the  accompanying  let¬ 
ter,  from  the  Captain  to  the  Portland  Courier.] 
Madawabka,  State  of  Maine,  or  dse  Great  BritalD,  II 
don’t  know  which,  March  12,  1832.  f 
Jb  the  Editor  of  the  Portland  Courier — (Ati  loilA  core  and 
tpeed  : 

My  Dear  Old  Friend — I  eleared  out  firom 
Augusta  in  such  a  kind  of  a  wbirlwind  that  I 
hwinH  time  to  write  you  a  single  word  before  I 
left.  And  I  feel  so  kind  of  craiiy  now,  I  don’t 
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kuow  hardly  which  cud  I  stand  upon.  I’ve  had 
a  good  many  head-flaws  and  worriments  in  my 
lifetime,  and  been  in  a  great  many  hobbles,  but 
I  never,  in  all  my  born  days,  met  with  anything 
that  puzzled  me  quite  so  bad  as  this  ere  fdling 
out  down  here.  I  fit  in  the  Legislator  as  long  as 
fighting  would  do  any  good — that  is,  I  mean  in 
the  caucus,  for  they  wouldn’t  let  me  go  right 
into  the  Legislator  in  the  day  time  and  talk  to 
’em  there,  b<?cause  I  was  only  a  lobby  member. 
But  jest  let  them  know  it,  lobby  members  can 
do  as  much  as  any  of  em’  on  sich  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  this.  I  laid  it  down  to  ’em  in  the  caucus 
08  well  as  I  could.  I  asked  ’em  if  they  didn’t 
think  I  should  look  like  a  pretty  fool,  after 
marching  my  company  down  there,  and  stand¬ 
ing  ready  all  Winter  to  flog  the  whole  British 
nation  the  moment  any  of  ’em  stept  a  foot  on  to 
our  laud,  if  I  should  now  have  to  march  back 
agmn  and  give  up  the  land,  and  all  without 
flogging  a  single  son-of-a-gun  of  ’em.  But  they 
said  it  was  no  use — it  couldn’t  be  helped ;  Mr. 
Netherlands  had  given  the  land  away  to  the 
British,  and  the  President  had  agreed  to  do  j^st 
as  Mr.  Netherlands  said  about  it,  and  all  we 
could  do  now  was  to  get  as  much  pay  for  it  as 
we  could. 

So  I  sot  down  and  flgjircd  it  up  a  little  to  see 
how  much  it  would  come  to,  for  I  used  to  cypher 
to  the  rule  of  three  when  I  went  to  school,  and 
I  found  it  would  come  to  a  pretty  round  sum. 
There  was,  in  the  first  place,  about  two  millions 
of  acres  of  land.  This,  considerin  the  timber 
there  was  on  it,  would  certainly  be  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  an  acre,  and  that  would  be  two  millions  of 
dollars.  Then  there  was  two  or  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  say  twenty-five  hundred ;  we  must 
be  paid  for  them  too,  and  how  much  are  they 
worth  ?  I’ve  read  in  the  newspapers  that  black 
slaves,  at  the  South,  sell  for  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  apiece.  I  should  think,  then,  that 
white  ones  ought  to  fetch  eight  hundred.  This, 
according  to  the  rule  of  three,  would  be  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Then  there’s  the 
pretty  little  town  of  Madawaska  that  our  Legis¬ 
lator  made  last  Winter,  already  cut  and  dried, 
with  towm  ollicers  all  chosen,  and  everything 
ready  for  the  British  to  use  without  any  more 
trouble.  Wc  ought  to  have  pay  for  this,  too, 
and  I  should  think  it  was  worth  ton  thousand 
dollars. 

And  then  the  town  of  Madawaska  has  chosen 
Mr.  Lizote  to  be  a  representative  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tor,  and  as  the  British  can  take  him  right  into 
the  Parliament  without  choosing  him  over  again, 
they  ought  to  pay  us  for  that  too.  Now,  I  have 
read  in  the  c  ^srepen  that  it  sometimes  costs. 


in  England,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
choose  a  representative  to  Parliament,  reckoning 
all  the  grog  they  drink  and  all  the  money  they 
pay  for  votes.  But  I  wouldn’t  be  screwing  about 
it,  so  I  put  Mr.  Lizote  down  at  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  ^tjid  then  I  footed  up,  and 
found  it  to  1)0 : 

For  land,  including  timber . $2,000,000 

For  inhabitants,  including  women  and  children.  200,000 
For  the  town  of  Madawaska,  officers  and  all.. .  10,000 

For  Ur.  Lizote,  all  ready  to  go  to  Parliament..  100,000 

Total . $2,310,000 

This  was  a  pretty  round  sum,  and  I  begun  to 
think,  come  to  divide  it  out,  it  would  l)c  a  slice 
apiece  worth  having,  especially  if  we  didn’t  give 
the  Feds  any  of  it ;  and  I  supposed  wo  shouldn’t, 
as  there  wasn’t  any  of  ’em  there  in  the  caucus 
to  help  see  about  it. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  almost  made 
up  my  mind  that  we  ought  to  be  patriotic 
enough  to  give  it  up,  and  help  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  the  hobble  they  had  got  into. 
And  I  was  jest  agoing  to  got  up  and  make  a 
speech,  and  tell  ’em  so,  when  Mr.  McCrate,  of 
Nobleborough,  and  Captain  Smith,  of  West¬ 
brook,  two  of  the  best  fellers  in  our  party,  came 
along  and  see  what  I  was  figuring  about,  and 
says  they,  “  Captain  Downing,  are  you  going  to  rell 
your  country  7'^  In  a  minute  I  felt  something 
rise  right  up  in  my  throat  that  felt  as  big  as  an 
ox-yoke.  As  soon  as  I  got  so  I  could  speak,  says 
I,  “  No,  never,  while  my  name  is  Jack  Downing, 
or  my  old  rifle  can  carry  a  bullet.”  They  di- 
clared,  too,  that  they  wouldn’t  sell  out  to  the 
General  Government,  nor  the  British,  nor  no¬ 
body  else.  And  wc  stuck  it  out  most  of  the 
evening,  till  wc  found  out  how  it  was  going, 
and  then  wc  cleared  out ;  and  as  soon  os  the 
matter  was  fairly  settled,  I  started  off  for  Mada¬ 
waska,  for  I  was  afraid  if  my  company  should 
I  hear  of  it  before  I  got  there,  it  would  make  a 
j  blow  up  among  ’em,  and  I  should  have  to  court- 
martial  ’em. 

i  IVhen  I  first  told  ’em  how  the  jig  was  up  with 
us,  that  the  British  were  going  to  have  the  land 
[  without  any  fighting  about  it,  I  never  sec  fel¬ 
lows  so  mad  before  in  my  life,  unless  it  was  Ma- 
I  jor  Eaton,  at  Washington,  when  he  sot  out  to 
flog  Mr.  Ingham.  They  said  if  they  could  only 
I  have  had  one  good  battle,  they  wouldn’t  care  a 
;  snap  about  it,  but  to  be  played  tom-fool  with  in 
this  way,  they  wouldn’t  bear  it.  They  were  so 
1  mad  they  hopped  right  up  and  down,  and  de¬ 
clared  they  never  would  go  back  till  they  had 
I  been  over  to  Fredericton  and  pulled  the  jail 
down,  or  thrashed  some  of  the  New  Brunswick 
boya  But,  after  awhile,  I  pacified  ’em  by  tell- 
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ing  ’em  if  we  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  fight  here, 

I  rather  thought  we  might  away  off  to  Georgia, 
for  there  was  something  of  a  bobbery  kicking 
up  ;  and  if  the  President  should  want  troops  to 
go  on  there,  I  was  very  sure  my  company  would  1 
be  one  of  the  first  he  would  send  for.  | 

So  here  we  arc,  lying  upon  our  arms,  not  j 
knowing  what  to  do.  I  have  vritten  to  the  i 
President,  and  hope  to  hear  from  him  soon.  If  | 
the  land  is  to  go,  I  want  to  know  it  in  season  to 
get  off  before  its  all  over  ;  for  I’ll  be  banged  if 
ever  I’ll  belong  to  the  British. 

Your  (Ustrest  fnend,  CAPTAIN  JACK  DOWNING. 

UrTTKR  XXVIII. 

CtPTAlS  DOWSMO  RELATKS  A  CONFIDENTIil  OOXT1R8ATION 
WITH  PRBSIDEMT  JACKSON  WDILE  ON  A  JOCRNEY  TO 
TKNNESSEK. 

Wasiunoton  Cnr,  October  20, 1832. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Portland  Courier,  away  Down  East,  in 
the  Stale  of  Maine ;  [0,  dear  I  seenu  to  me  I  never  shall 
gel  there  again.^ 

My  Dear  Old  Friend — I  haven’t  done  any¬ 
thing  this  three  months  that  seemed  so  natural 
as  to  set  down  and  write  to  you.  To  write  the 
name  of  the  Portland  Courier  raises  my  sperits 
right  up.  It  makes  me  feel  os  if  I  was  again 
talking  with  you,  and  Uncle  Joshua,  and  Cousin 
Ephraim,  and  Cousin  Nabby,  and  Ant  Sally,  and 
•  all  of  ’em.  I  and  President  Jackson  got  back 
here  yesterday  from  Tennessee,  where  we’ve 
been  gone  most  all  Summer.  And  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  we’ve  had  of  it,  too.  I  thought  that  from 
hero  to  Portland  was  a  dreadful  ways,  but  it’s  a 
great  deal  further  to  Tennessee.  I  didn’t  think 
before  that  our  country  was  half  so  large  as  I 
find  it  i&  It  seems  as  if  there  was  no  end  to  it ; 
for  when  we  got  clear  to  Tennessee  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  we  wan’t  half  way  across  it.  I 
couldn’t  hardly  believe  him.  but  he  stood  tu  it  we 
wan’t.  “Why,”  says  he,  “Jack,  I’ve  got  the 
largest  country  in  the  world,  and  the  hardest  to 
govern  tu.  Say  what  you  will  of  free  Govern¬ 
ments,  where  folks  will  act  pretty  much  as  they 
are  a  mind  to,  it’s  the  hardest  work  to  adminis¬ 
ter  it  that  ever  I  did.  I  had  rather  fight  forty 
New  Orleans  battles  than  to  govern  this  ever¬ 
lasting  great  country  one  year.  There  are  so 
many,  you  see,  who  want  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie,  it’s  the  most  difficult  business  you  can 
imagine.  You  thought  you  had  a  tough  time 
of  it.  Jack,  to  take  care  of  them  are  small  mat¬ 
ters  down  to  Madawaska  last  Winter,  with  your 
brave  company  of  Downingville  boys.  ’  But 
that’s  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
being  President  one  month.  I  tell  you.  Jack, 
there  isn’t  a  monarch  in  Europe  who  has  so 
hard  a  time  of  it  as  I  have.  There  are  so  many 
cooks,  the  broth  most  always  comes  out  rather 


bad.  If  I  have  to  write  a  message,  one  mast 
put  in  a  sentence,  and  another  a  sentence,  and 
another,  till  it  gets  so  at  last  I  can’t  hardly  tell 
whether  I’ve  written  any  of  it  myself  or  not 
And  sometimes  I  have  a  good  mind  to  throw  it 
all  in  the  fire  and  say  nothing  at  all.  But  then 
again  that  wont  do,  for  since  I’ve  undertaken 
to  be  President,  I  must  go  through  with  it 
And  then  there  was  sueh  a  palling  and  hauling 
for  offices  along  in  the  outset,  it  seemed  as 
though  they  would  pull  me  to  pieces.  If  I  gave 
an  office  to  one,  Mr.  Ingham  or  Mr.  Branch 
would  be  mad,  and  if  I  gave  it  to  another  Mr. 
Van  Buren  wouldn’t  like  it,  and  if  I  gave  it  to 
another,  perhaps  Mrs.  Eaton  would  make  a 
plaguy  fuss  about  it  One  wanted  me  to  do 
this  thing,  and  another  wanted  me  to  do  that ; 
and  it  was  nothing  but  quarrel  the  whole  time. 
At  last  Mr.  Van  Buren  said  he’d  resign  if  I 
would  turn  the  rest  out  So  I  made  a  scattering 
among  ’em  and  turned  ’em  all  out  in  a  heap — 
all  but  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Kendall,  who  staid  to 
give  me  their  friendly  advice  and  help  me 
through  my  trying  difficulties. 

“  And  then,  again,  to  be  so  slandered  as  I  have 
been  in  the  papers,  it  is  enough  to  wear  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Job  out.  And  if  I  got  a  little  angry 
at  the  contrariness  of  the  Senate,  they  must 
needs  call  me  a  ‘  roaring  lion,’  the  rascals.  Bnt 
that  Senate  did  use  me  shamefully.  The  very 
best  nominations  I  made,  they  always  rejected. 
To  think  the  stupid  heads  should  reject  Mr.  Van 
i  Buren,  decidedly  the  greatest  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  was  too  provoking.  Yes,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
is  the  first  man  in  this  country,  and  jest  between 
you  and  me.  Jack,  he’s  the  only  man  in  it  that 
is  well  qualified  to  succeed  me  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  great  nation  of  twenty-four  repub¬ 
lics.  And  he  must  come  in,  too,  or  the  country 
wont  be  worth  a  stiver  much  longer.  There’s 
Clay,  he  would  make  pretty  work  of  it,  if  he 
I  should  come  in.  Why,  Jack,  he  would  gamble 
'  one  half  of  the  country  away  in  two  years,  and 
I  spend  the  other  half  in  digging  canals  and 
^  building  railroads ;  and  when  the  funds  in  the 
]  Treasury  failed  he  would  go  to  the  United 
'  States  Bank  and  get  more. 

“  Calhoun  would  break  the  Union  to  pieces 
in  three  months  if  he  was  President.  He’s  try¬ 
ing  all  he  can  now  to  tear  off  something  of  a 
slice  from  it  at  the  South.  And  as  for  Wirt, 
he’s  a  fiddling  away  with  the  Anti-Masons.  Let¬ 
ting  Anti-Masonry  alone,  he’s  a  pretty  good  sort 
of  a  man  ;  but  be  hasn’t  energy  enough  to  steer 
our  crazy  ship  of  state  in  these  stormy  times.  I 
would  sooner  trust  it  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Eaton 
I  than  him.  There’s  no  one  fit  fw  it  but  Mr.  Van 
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Burca  ;  and  if  it  not  fur  jilting  him  ia  1 
wouldn't  have  conscuted  to  etand  for  another 
term.” 

But,  my  dear  friend,  by  stopping  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  couversatiou  I  and  the  President 
had  along  the  road,  I  have  almost  forgot  to  toll 
you  anything  about  myself  and  the  thousand 
things  I  met  with  on  my  journey.  But  I  eannot 
write  any  more  to-day.  I  expect  to  start  from 
here  Monday  on  my  way  to  Portland.  You 
may  hear  from  me  a  few  times  before  I  get 
there,  as  I  shall  stop  along  by  the  way  some  to 
see  how  matters  go  ia  Pennsylvany  and  NewYork. 

If  you  have  a  chance,  send  my  love  to  all  my 
folks  up  at  Downingville,  and  tell  ’em  old  Jock 
is  alive  and  hearty. 


more  on  my  way  Down  East  to  see  you  and  the 
rest  of  my  uncles  and  aunt.-)  and  cousins.  And 
what  do  you  think  I  posted  back  to  AV'ushiugton 
for  t  1  cun  tell  you.  When  I  got  to  Baltimore 
1  met  an  express  coming  on  full  chisel  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  to  carry  the  news  to  Washington  that 
Pennsylvany  had  gone  all  hollow  for  Old  Hick¬ 
ory’s  second  election.  The  poor  fellow  that  was 
carrying  it  had  got  so  out  of  breath,  that  he 
declared  he  couldn’t  go  no  further  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  never  heard  of  it. 

Well,  thinks  I,  it  will  be  worth  a  journey  l>ack 
to  Washington,  jest  to  sec  the  old  Gineral's  i'yes 
strike  fire  when  he  hears  of  it.  So  says  I,  ••  I'll 
take  it  and  carry  it  on  for  you  if  you  are  a  mind 
to.”  lie  kind  of  hesitated  at  Ih'st,  and  was  afi'aid 


I  remain  your  loring  friend, 

CAPT.\IX  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  XXIX. 

(UPTAIN  DOWNING  RUNS  AS  EXPRESS  FROM  IULT1M0RB  TO 
WASHINGTON,  AND  FOOTS  IT  THROUGH  PENNSYLVANIA 
A\'E.VU£  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE. 

[Editorial  Note.~TIic  second  election  of  General  Jack- 
flon  to  the  Presidency,  Nov.  4, 1832,  was  a  marked  era  in 
American  politics.  The  great  questions  in  issue  before  the 
country  were  a  rccharter  of  the  United  {States  Bank,  a 
high  tarlCT  for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  States  of  the  proceed.^  of  the  sales  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  and  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Gay  was  the  leader  of 
the  party  in  favor  of  these  measures,  and  their  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  placed  on  the  same  ticket  for  Vice-President.  On  the 
opposite  side,  General  Jackson  was  the  candidate  for  a 
second  term,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  Vice-President.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  after  the  blow-up  or  resignation 
of  General  Jackson’s  first  Cabinet,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
been  sent  by  the  lTe.sident  as  Minister  to  England,  but  on 
the  meeting  of  Congress  his  nomination  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  General  Jackson ; 
whereupon  he  was  taken  up  by  the  **  unterrified  Democ¬ 
racy  ”  to  run  as  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  “  Old 
Hickory,”  and  both  were  triumphantly  elected.  Out  of 
two  hundred  and  eightj-eigbt  votes,  Mr.  Clay  received  but 
forty-nine.  South  Carolina  refused  to  vote  for  cither  par¬ 
ty,  and  threw  away  her  vote  on  Governor  Floyd,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Vermont  voted  for  Mr.  Wirt,  the  Anti-Masonic 
candidate,  and  the  rest  voted  for  **  Old  Hickory.”  Mr.  Van 
Buren  received  the  same  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  whose  vote  for  Vice-President  was  cast  for  one 
of  her  own  sons,  Mr.  Wilkins,  then  a  Senator  in  Congress. 

In  that  election  there  was  intense  anxiety  throughout 
the  country  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  as  was 
recently  the  case  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  it 
was  thought  the  main  question  would  turn  on  the  result 
in  that  State.  Tins  state  of  things  accounts  for  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  express  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  by 
Major  Downing,  and  other  curious  matters  related  in  the 
two  following  letters :] 

Washington  Cnr,  Nov.  6, 1832. 

Ib  the  Editor  of  the  Portland  Courier^  in  the  Mariner'^ 
Church  buUdinQy  second  story ^  eastern  endy  Fore  streety 
PorUandy  away  Down  Easly  in  the  State  of  Maine  : 
My  Dear  Old  Friend — Here  I  am  back  again 
to  Washington,  though  I’ve  been  as  far  as  Balti- 


I  might  play  a  trick  upon  liim ;  but  wlirn  lu- 
found  out  my  name  was  Jack  Downing,  hu 
jumped  off  his  horse  quick  enough.  “  I’ll  trust 
it  witli  you,”  says  he,  “  as  quick  as  I  would  witli 
;  the  President  himself.”  So  I  jumped  on  and 
j  whipped  up.  And  sure  enough,  as  true  as  you 
I  arc  alive,  1  did  get  to  Washington  before  dark, 

^  though  I  had  but  tlirce  hours  to  go  it  in,  and  it's 
i  nearly  forty  miles.  It  was  the  smartest  horse 
1  that  ever  I  backed,  except  one  that  belongs  to 
the  President.  But,  poor  fellow,  he’s  so  done 
I  tu  I  guess  he’ll  never  run  another  e.xpress.  Jest 
I  before  I  got  to  Washington,  say  about  two  miles 
from  the  city,  the  poor  fellow  keeled  up  and 
couldn’t  go  another  step.  I  had  lost  my  hat  on 
;  the  way  and  was  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  pick  it 
up.  and  he  had  thrown  me  off  twice  and  torn 
my  coat  pretty  bad,  so  that  I  didn’t  look  very 
trig  to  go  through  the  city  or  go  to  the  Presi- 
I  dent’s  fine  house.  But  notwithstanding  I  knew 
I  the  President  would  overlook  it,  considering  the 
:  business  I  was  coming  upon  ;  so  I  catched  the 
,  express,  and  pulled  foot  right  through  Pennsyl 
;  vany  avenue,  without  any  hat,  and  tom  coat 
i  sleeves  and  coat  tail  flying.  The  stage  offered 
I  to  carry  me,  but  I  thought  I  wouldn’t  stop  for  it. 

I  Almost  the  first  person  I  met  was  Mr.  Duff 
[  Green.  Says  he,  “  Captain  Downing,  what’s  the 
matter  ?”  I  held  up  the  express  and  shook  it  at 
him,  but  never  answered  him  a  word,  and  pulled 
on.  He  turned  and  wal'Kcd  os  fast  as  he  could 
without  running,  and  followed  me.  Pretty  soon 
I  met  Mr.  Gales,  of  the  Intelligencer,  and  says 
:  he,  “  For  mercy  sake.  Captain  Downing,  what’s 
!  the  matter  ?  Have  you  been  chased  by  a  wolf, 
or  Governor  Houston,  or  have  you  got  news 
from  Pennsylvania  ?”  I  didn’t  turn  to  the  ri^t 
j  nor  left,  but  shook  the  express  at  him  and  run 
I  like  wildfire. 

When  I  came  up  to  the  President’s  house,  the 
old  gentleman  was  standing  in  the  door.  He 
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stepped  quicker  than  I  ever  sec  Lira  before,  and 
met  mu  at  the  gate.  Says  he,  “  My  dear  friend 
Downing,  what’s  the  matter  ?  lias  the  United 
States  Dank  been  trying  to  i>ribe  you,  and  you 
are  trying  to  run  away  from  'em?  They  may 
buy  over  Webster  and  Clay  and  such  tra.sh,  but 
I  knew  if  they  touched  you  they  would  get  the 
wrong  pig  by  the  ear.”  As  he  said  this.  Duff 
Green  hove  in  sight,  puffing  and  blowing,  at  full 
speed. 

“  Oh,”  said  the  President,  *•  Duff  Green  wants 
to  have  a  lick  at  you,  does  he  ?  Well,  don’t  re¬ 
treat  another  step,  Mr.  Downing  ;  I’ll  stand  Ik*- 
tween  you  and  harm.”  Upon  tliat  he  calletl  his 
boy,  and  told  him  to  bring  his  pistols  in  a  ino- 
m(>nt.  By  this  time  I  made  out  to  get  breath 
imough  jest  to  say  Pennsylvany,  and  to  shake 
the  express  at  him.  The  old  man’s  color  changed 
in  a  minute.  Says  he,  ‘‘  Come  in,  Mr.  Downing, 
come  in — set  down — don’t  say  a  word  to  Duff.” 
So  we  went  in,  and  shut  the  door.  “Now,” 
says  the  President,  looking  os  though  he  would 
route  a  regiment  in  five  minutes,  “  now  speak 
and  let  me  know  whether  I  am  a  dead  man  or 
alive.” 

“  Gineral,”  says  I,  “  it’s  all  over  with  ” - . 

“  I  won’t  hear  a  word  of  it,”  says  he,  stomping 
his  foot,  llis  eyes  flashed  fire  so  that  I  trembled 
and  almost  fell  backward.  But  I  see  he  didn’t 
understand  me.  “  Dear  Gineral,”  says  I,  “  it’s 
all  over  with  Clay  and  the  Bank.”  At  that  be 
clapt  his  hands  and  jumpt  like  a  boy.  I  never 
see  the  President  jump  before,  as  much  as  I’ve 
been  acquainte'd  with  him.  In  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute  he  looked  entirely  like  another  man.  His 


eyes  were  as  calm  and  as  bright  as  the  moon  jest 
coming  out  from  behind  a  black  thunder-cloud. 

lie  clenched  my  hand,  and  gave  it  such  a 
shake  I  didn’t  know  but  he  would  pull  it  ofll 
Says  h(>,  “Jack,  I  knew  Pennsylvany  would 
never  desert  me,  and  if  she  has  gone  for  me  I'm 
safe.  And  now  if  I  don’t  make  them  are  Bank 
chaps  hug  it,  my  name  isn’t  Andrew  Jackson. 
And  after  all.  Jack.  I  aint  so  glad  on  my  own 
account  tliat  I’m  reelected  as  I  am  for  the  coun¬ 
try  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  This  election  has  all 
been  on  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  account,  and  we  shall 
get  him  now  to  be  President  after  me.  And  you 
know,  Jack,  that  he’s  the  only  man,  after  me, 
that’s  fit  to  govern  this  country.” 

The  President  has  made  me  promise  to  stop 
and  spend  the  night  with  him,  and  help  him  re¬ 
joice  over  the  victory.  But  1  haven’t  time  to 
write  any  more  before  the  mail  goes. 

Your  loving  friend,  CAITAIN  JACK  DOWNING. 

IJ:tTER  XXX. 

CAPTACr  DOWXISO  RECEIVES  A  MAIOR’S  COlUnSSIOS,  ASD  IS 
APPOINTED  TO  MARCH  AGAINST  THE  NULUTTERS. 

Washington  City,  Dec.  8, 1832. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Portland  Courier,  in  the  Mariner^ 
Church  Building,  second  story,  eastern  end,  Fbre  street, 
Portland,  aicay  Down  East,  tn  the  State  of  Maine : 
Mt  Dear  Old  Friend— I  believe  the  last  time 
I  wrote  to  you  was  when  I  come  back  with  the 
express  from  Baltimore,  and  Duff  Green  chased 
me  so  through  the  street  to  find  out  what  I  was 
bringing,  and  the  President  thought  he  was  run¬ 
ning  to  get  a  lick  at  me,  and  called  for  his  pis¬ 
tols  to  stand  between  me  and  harm,  you  know. 
Well,  I  intended  to  turn  right  about  again  after 
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I  had  made  the  old  gentleman’s  heart  jump  up 
by  telling  him  that  he  had  got  Pennsylvany  and 
would  be  elected  as  sure  as  eggs  was  bacon,  and 
make  the  best  of  my  way  toward  Portland.  For 
you  can’t  think  how  I  long  to  see  you  and 
Uncle  Joshua  and  Ant  Kcsiah  and  Cousin  Eph¬ 
raim  and  Cousin  Nabby  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
dear  souls  up  in  Downingrille.  It  seems  as 
though  it  was  six  years  instead  of  six  months 
rince  I  left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  when 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  back  again  is  more  than  I 
can  tell  now  ;  for  I  find  when  a  man  once  gets 
into  public  life  he  can  never  say  his  time  is  his 
own ;  he  must  always  stand  ready  to  go  where 
his  country  calls.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is,  the  President  has  got  so  many  other  fish  for 
me  to  fry,  it’s  no  use  for  me  to  think  of  going 
borne  yet  That  evening,  after  I  got  back  with 
the  express,  the  President  said  we  must  honor 
this  victory  in  Pennsylvany  with  a  glass  of  wine, 
“lam  sure,”  said  he,  “  Captain  Downing,  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  take  a  glass  with  me 
on  this  joyful  occasion.”  I  told  him  as  for  that 
matter,  I  supposed  I  could  take  a  gloss  of  wine 
upon  a  pinch,  even  if  the  occasion  was  not  half 
BO  joyful.  So  we  had  two  or 
three  bottles  full  brought  in, 
and  filled  np  the  glasses.  “  And 
now,”  says  the  President,  “  I 
will  give  you  a  toast  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania — the 
most  patriotic  State  in  the 
Union;  for  though  I  go  against 
all  her  great  public  interests, 
still  she  votes  for  me  by  on 
overwhelming  majority.” 

He  then  called  for  my  toast 
And  what  could  I  give  but  my 
dear  native  “  Downingville — 
the  most  genuine,  unwavering 
Democratic  Republican  town 
in  New  England.” 

“Good,”  said  the  President ; 

“and  that  Downingville  has 
never  been  rewarded  yet  You 
riiall  have  a  Post-Olfice  estab¬ 
lished  there ;  and  name  to  me 
which  of  your  friends  you 
would  like  should  be  Postmast¬ 
er,  and  he  shall  be  appointed.” 

The  President  then  gave  his 
second  toast:  “Martin  Van 
Bnren,  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  only 
man  in  the  country  that  is  fit 
for  it  Captain  Downing,  your 
toast  if  you  please.” 


So  I  gave,  “  Uncle  Joshua  Downing,  the  most 
thorough-going  Republican  in  Downingville.” 

“  Good,”  said  the  President ;  “  I  understand 
you.  Captain  Downing  ;  your  Uncle  Joshua  shall 
have  the  Post-Office.” 

His  third  toast  was  the  “  Editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Globe and  mine  was  the  “  Editor  of 
the  Portland  Courier.”  But  I  told  him  he 
mustn’t  ask  me  for  any  more  toasts,  for  that  was 
as  fur  as  I  could  go. 

The  President  toasted  some  more  of  his  friends, 
sich  as  Major  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Kendall,  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  the  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  and  so  on,  till  it 
got  to  be  pretty  late  in  the  evening ;  and  I  tol^ 
the  President  I  would  be  glad  if  ho  would  ex¬ 
cuse  me,  for  I  wanted  to  start  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  my  way  Down  East,  and  I  thought  I 
should  feel  better  if  I  could  get  a  little  nap 
first  And,  beados,  I  had  got  to  go  and  got  the 
old  lady  that  used  to  do  my  washing  and  mend¬ 
ing  to  patch  up  my  coat,  that  got  such  a  terrible 
shipwreck  by  being  thrown  off  the  horse  with 
the  express. 

“  Start  Down  East  to-morrow  morning.  Cap¬ 
tain  Downing,”  said  ho ;  “  you  must  not  think 
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of  it.  I  have  au  important  and  delicate  job  on 
hand,  which  1  can’t  get  along  with  very  well 
without  your  assistance.  There’s  that  miserable, 
ambitious  Calhoun  has  been  trying  this  dozen 
years  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  ;  but 
he  can’t  make  out,  so  now  he  is  determined  to 
lop  off  a  few  of  the  Southern  States  and  make 
himself  President  of  them.  But  if  he  don’t  find 
he’s  mistaken  my  name  isn’t  Andrew  Jaekson.” 

As  he  said  this  he  started  up  on  his  fcHit,  and 
begun  to  march  across  the  floor  with  a  very  sol¬ 
dierlike  step,  and  his  eyes  fairly  flashed  fire. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  Captain  Downing,  he  must 
wait  till  sonjebody  else  is  President  besides  me 
before  he  can  do  that.  Let  him  move  an  inch  by 
force  in  this  business,  if  he  dares.  I’ll  chase  him 
as  far  beyond  Tennessee  as  it  is  from  here  there 
but  what  I’ll  catch  him,  and  string  him  up  by 
neck  to  the  first  tree  I  enn  find.  I  must  send 
some  troops  out  there  to  South  Carolina  to  re- 
connoitcr  and  keep  matters  strait,  and  your  gal¬ 
lant  defense  of  Madawaska  last  Winter  points ' 
you' out  os  the  most  suitable  man  to  take  the 
command.  I  shall  give  you  a  Major’s  commis¬ 
sion  to-morrow,  and  wish  you  to  enlist  two  or 
three  companies  of  brave  volunteers  and  hold  i 
yourself  in  readiness  to  obey  orders.  In  ease  I 
wo  should  have  to  come  to  a  real  brush,”  said 
the  President,  “I  shall  take  command  myself, 
and  make  you  Lieutenant-General.  But  I  wish 
you  to  bear  in  mind,  let  what  will  come,  never 
to  shoot  that  Calhoun.  Shooting  is  too  good  for 
him.  He  must  dance  upon  nothing  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck.  As  for  your  coat.  Captain 
Downing,  don’t  trouble  the  old  lady  with  it.  I’ll 
give  you  one  of  mine  to  wear  till  you  get  a  suit 
of  regimentals  made.” 

I  told  him  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  about  taking 
command  among  strangers,  unless  I  could  have 
my  Downingvillc  company  with  me. 

“  Send  for  them,”  said  the  President ;  “  by  all 
means,  send  for  them.  There  are  no  troops 
equal  to  ’em,  except  it  is  the  Teanessee  boys.” 

So  1  shall  foithwith  send  orders  to  Sargent 
Joel  to  march  ’em  on  here.  As  I  am  to  have 
my  commission  to-morrow,  I  shall  venture  to 
subscribe  myself  your  iViend, 

M-UOK  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  XXXI. 

CSOU  JOSnUA  TXLIS  WHAT  A  TUSSLI  WntT  HAD  IK  DOWHIXO- 
TILLI  TO  KCKP  TBl  nCDIRAUSIS  mOM  PKAUIXO  THC 
PBESIDXXT’S  PROCLAHATION  AOAINST  THI  RVLUnna. 

Dowxixqvilu,  State  of  Maine,  Deo.  27,  1832. 

7b  M^for  Jade  Downimg,  at  WoiKingttm  Citj/,  or  ^  lee  tuu 
gone  to  SouCk  Cardina,  I  vxtnt  PretUent  Jadaon  to 
tend  thie  along  lu  him  ; 

Mt  Dear  Neffh — We  had  almost  gin  you  up 
for  dead,  you  had  been  gone  so  long  before  we 


got  your  letter  in  the  Portland  Courier,  telling 
how  you  had  been  away  to  Tennessee  along  with 
President  Jackson.  Your  poor  mother  had  pined 
away  so  that  she  had  nothing  left,  seemingly, 
but  skin  and  bones,  and  your  Cousin  Nabby  had 
cried  her  eyes  half  out  of  her  head,  poor  girL 
But  when  the  Portland  Courier  came,  bringing 
that  arc  letter  of  yourn,  Downingville  was  in  a 
complete  uproar  all  day.  Sargent  Joel  had 
come  home  from  Madawaska  and  dismissed  your 
company,  and  gone  to  work  in  the  woods  chop¬ 
ping  wood.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  your  letter 
had  come,  he  dropped  his  ax,  and  I  don’t  think 
he’s  touched  it  since ;  and  he  put  on  his  regi¬ 
mentals,  and  scoured  up  the  old  piece  of  a  scythe 
that  he  used  to  have  for  a  sword  and  stuck  it 
into  his  waistband,  and  strutted  about  like  a 
Miyor-Gincral.  Your  mother  begun  to  pick  up 
her  crums  immediately,  and  has  been  growing 
fat  ever  since.  And  Nabby  run  about  from 
house  to  house,  like  a  crazy  bed-bug,  telling  ’em 
Jack  was  alive,  and  was  agoing  to  build  up 
Downingville  and  make  something  of  it  yet. 

We  got  your  last  letter  and  the  President’s 
proclamation  both  together,  though  I  see  your 
letter  was  written  two  days  first.  You  know 
I’ve  made  politics  my  study  for  thirty  years,  and 
I  must  say  it’s  the  most  ginuine  republican  thing 
I  ever  come  acrost.  But  what  was  most  pro¬ 
voking  about  it  was,  all  the  old  Federalists  in 
town  undertook  to  praise  it  tu.  Squire  Dudley, 
you  know,  was  always  a  Federalist,  and  an 
Adams  man  tu.  I  met  him  the  next  day  after 
the  proclamation  come,  and  he  was  chock  full 
of  the  matter.  Says  he,  “Mr.  Downing,  that 
proclamation  is  jest  the  thing.  It’s  the  true 
constitutional  doctrine.  We  all  support  the 
President  in  this  business  through  thick  and 
thin.” 

My  dander  began  to  rise,  and  I  could  not  hold 
in  any  longer.  Says  I,  “  Squire  Dudley,  shet  up 
your  clack,  or  I’ll  knock  your  clam-shells  to¬ 
gether  pretty  quick.  It’s  got  to  be  a  pretty 
time  of  day  indeed,  if  after  we’ve  worked  so 
hard  to  get  President  Jackson  in,  you  Federal¬ 
ists  are  going  to  undertake  to  praise  his  procla¬ 
mation  as  much  as  though  he  was  your  own 
President.  You’ve  a  right  to  grumble  and  find 
fault  with  it  os  much  as  you  like  ;  but  don’t  let 
me  hear  you  say  another  word  in  favor  of  it,  if 
you  do  I’ll  make  daylight  shine  through  you.” 
The  old  man  hauled  in  his  horns  and  meeched 
off  looking  shamed  enough. 

The  next  day  we  concluded  to  have  a  public 
meeting  to  pass  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  proc¬ 
lamation.  I  was  appointed  chairman.  The 
Federal  party  all  came  flocking  round  and 
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wanted  to  come  in  and  help  praise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  We  told  ’em  no ;  it  was  our  President, 
and  our  proclamatiou,  and  they  must  keep  their 
distance.  So  we  shut  the  doors  and  went  on 
with  our  resolutions.  By  and  by  the  Federal 
party  begun  to  hurra  for  Jackson  outside  the 
house.  At  that  I  told  Sargent  Joel  and  your 
Cousin  Ephraim,  and  two  or  three  more  of  the 
young  Democrats,  to  go  out  and  clear  the  coast 
of  them  are  fellers.  And  they  went  out,  and 
Sargent  Joel  drew  his  piece  of  a  scythe  and  went 
at  ’em,  and  the  Federalists  run  like  n  flock  of 
dieep  with  a  dog  after  ’em.  So  we  liuished  our 
resolutions  without  getting  a  drop  of  Federalism 
mixed  with  ’em,  and  sent  ’em  on  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  Sargent  Joel,  lie  got  his  company  to¬ 
gether  last  week  and  they  filled  their  knapsacks 
jfrith  bread,  and  sausages,  and  doe-nuts,  and 
started  for  Washington  according  to  your  or¬ 
ders. 

I  was  glad  to  sec  that  hint  in  your  letter 
about  a  Post-Office  here.  We  need  one  very 
much.  And  if  the  President  should  think  I 
ought  to  have  it,  being  I’ve  always  been  such  a 
good  friend  to  him,  why  you  know,  Jack,  I’m 
always  ready  to  serve  my  country. 

So  I  remain  your  luring  uncle, 

JOSHUA  DOWNING. 

P.  S. — If  the  President  shouldn’t  say  anything 
more  about  the  Post-Office,  I  think  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  name  it  to  him  again  before  you  go  to  South 
Carolina  ;  for  if  anything  should  happen  to  you 
literc,  he  might  never  do  any  more  about  it. 


MAJOR  DOWRIXa  DEKRIBIB  TUB  ARRIVAL  Or  RAROIRT  JOKL 
Wmi  TBB  COMPA.\Y  AT  WASaiSUTO!!. 

Wasui.xoto.'i  City,  Jan.  4, 1833. 

Ta  my  dear  Cautin  Ephraim  Downing,  what  walcha  the 
Legidater  at  Augusta,  auxsy  Down  East,  in  the  State  <f 
Maine,  while  I  slag  here  and  look  arter  Congress  and 
the  President : 

Deau  Cot'si.v — Sargent  Joel  got  here  day  be¬ 
fore  ye-sterday  with  my  hearty  old  company  of 
Downingville  boys,  that  went  down  to  Mada- 
woska  with  me  last  Winter.  They  cut  rather  a 
curious  figure  marching  through  Pensiltany 
avenu.  Oue  half  of  ’em  had  worn  their  shoes 
out  so  that  their  toes  stuck  out  like  the  heads 
of  so  many  young  turtles,  and  t’other  half  had 
holes  through  their  knees  or  elbows,  and  Sargent 
Joel  marched  ahead  of  ’em  swinging  his  piece 
of  an  old  scythe  fur  a  sword,  and  inipiiring  of 
every  one  he  met  for  Major  Jack  Downing. 
They  nil  told  him  to  keep  along  till  he  got  to 
the  President’s  house,  which  was  the  biggest 
house  in  the  city  except  the  Congress  house,  and 
there  he  would  find  me.  I  and  the  President 
were  taking  a  little  walk  out,  and  talking  about 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  so  on,  when  the  President  be¬ 
gun  to  stare  a.s  though  he  saw  a  catamount. 

lie  started  back,  and  says  he,  “  Mtyor  Down¬ 
ing,  if  ray  eyes  don’t  deceive  me,  there’s  nullifi¬ 
cation  now  coming  up  Pensllvany  avenu.”  He 
begun  to  call  for  his  pistols,  and  to  tell  his  men 
to  fasten  up  the  doors,  when  I  looked  round,  and  1 
knew  Joel’s  strut  in  a  minute.  Says  I,  “  dear 
Gineral,  that’s  no  nullification,  but  it’s  what’ll 
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put  a  Btoppor  on  nulliflcation  pretty  quick  if  it  | 
once  gets  to  South  Carolina.  It’s  my  Downihg-  i 
villo  company,  commanded  by  Sargent  Joel.”  j 
At  that  the  President  looked  more  pleased  than : 
I’ve  seen  him  before  since  he  got  the  news  of 
the  vote  of  Pensilvany.  He  ordered  ’em  into! 
the  east  room,  and  gave  ’em  a.s  much  as  they 
could  eat  and  drink  of  the  best  the  house  affords. 
He  has  found  quarters  for  ’em  in  the  neighbor- ! 
hood,  and  says  we  must  be  ready  to  march  for ' 
South  Carolina  whenever  he  says  the  word. 

But  I’ll  tell  you  what  ’tis.  Cousin  Ephraim,  I  ^ 
begin  to  grow  a  little  kind  of  wamble-cropt 
about  goin  to  South  Carolina,  arter  all.  If  | 
they’ve  got  mauy  such  fellers  there  as  one  Gin 
neral  Blair  there  is  here  from  that  State,  I’d ; 
sooner  take  my  chance  in  the  woods  forty  miles  j 
above  Uowningville,  lighting  bears,  and  wolves,  i 
and  catamounts,  than  come  within  gun-shot  of  ! 
one  of  these  Carolina  giants.  He’s  a  whaler  of  j 
a  feller,  os  big  as  any  two  men  in  Downingvillc.  | 
They  say  ho  weighs  over  three  hundred  pounds,  i 
Aiiout  a  week  ago  ho  met  Giuncral  Duff  Green  | 
in  the  street  and  ho  fell  afoul  of  him  with  a 
great  club  and  knocked  him  down,  and  broke 
his  arm  and  beat  him  almost  to  death,  jest  be¬ 
cause  he  got  mad  at  something  Mr.  Green  said 
in  his  paper.  And  what  makes  mo  feel  more  j 
skittish  about  getting  into  the  hands  of  such ' 
chaps,  is  because  he  says  ho  couldn’t  help  it. ; 
He  says  all  his  friends  persuaded  him  not  to  i 
meddle  with  Ginneral  Green,  and  he  tried  os 
hard  as  he  could  to  let  him  alone,  but  he  “  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  effort.”  So  Green  like 
to  got  killed. 

The  folks  here  sot  out  to  carry  him  to  court  i 
about  it,  but  he  said  he  wouldn’t  go,  and  so  he 
armed  himself  with  four  pistols,  and  two  dirks, ! 
and  a  great  knife,  and  said  he’d  shoot  the  first  I 
man  that  touched  him.  Lost  night  he  went  to  | 
the  theater  with  all  his  arms  and  coutrements ' 
about  him.  And  after  he  sot  there  a  spell,  and  ^ 
all  the  folks  wci^;  looking  to  see  the  play  go  on,  | 
he  draws  out  one  of  his  pistols  and  fires  it  at 
the  players.  Then  there  was  a  dreadful  uproar. 
They  told  him  be  must  clear  out  about  the  quick¬ 
est.  But  he  said  if  they’d  let  him  alone  he’d  i 
behave  like  a  gentleman.  So  they  went  on  with ! 
the  play  again.  j 

By  and  by  ho  draws  out  another  pistol  and  | 
points  it  toward  the  players.  At  that  there  | 
was  a  whole  parcel  of  ’em  seized  him  andi 
dragged  him  out  into  another  room,  big  os  he  j 
was.  But  pretty  soon  he  got  upon  his  feet,  and  I 
begun  to  rave  like  a  mad  ox.  He  pulled  off  his  | 
coat  and  throw  it  down,  and  declared  he’d  fight ! 
the  whole  lx)odle  of  ’em.  The  constables  were  I 


all  so  frightened  they  cut  and  run,  and  nobody  I 

dared  to  go  a  near  him,  till  he  got  cooled  down  j 

a  little,  when  some  of  his  friends  coaxed  him 

away  to  a  tavern.  Now,  as  for  going  to  .South  f 

Carolina  to  fight  such  chaps  as  these,  I’d  sooner 

let  nullification  go  to  grass  and  eat  mulleu.  1 

Sargent  Joel  told  me  when  he  left  Downing-  ! 

ville  you  had  jest  loaded  up  with  apples  and 
one  thing  another  to  go  down  to  Augusta  to 
peddle  ’em  out ;  and  that  you  was  a  going  to  i 

stay  there  while  the  Legislater  folks  were  there. 

So  I  thought  it  vi  ould  bo  a  good  plan  for  you 
and  I  to  write  to  one  another  about  once  a  week 
c  r  so,  h^’.v  matters  get  along. 

Give  my  love  to  the  folks  up  in  Downingville 
whenever  you  sec  ’em. 

So  I  remain  your  loving  couain, 

ilAJOK  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTUK  XXXIII. 

3LUOR  DOW.MNO  GIVES  HIS  OPLXIUS  ABOCT  NCLUnCmOH 
AND  IlXUSIILiTia  IT  WITH  A  LUCm  IZAHFUi. 

[Editorial  Note. — South  Carolina  took  very  violont 
groimil  ngainat  Mr.  Clay’s  American  system,  and  espe¬ 
cially  against  the  tarifl  for  the  protection  of  manufactnres, 
threatening  to  nullify  the  tarilT  law,  and  in  case  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  maile  to  enforce  it,  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

And  notwithstanding  the  triumphant  election  of  General 
Jackson  in  1832  gave  ample  assurance  that  all  she  had 
asked  and  desired  would  soon  be  accomplished,  she  re¬ 
fused  to  be  pacified,  and,  like  a  rowdy  in  a  passion,  de¬ 
clared  she’d  have  a  fight  any  how.  Acconlingly,  in  less 
than  three  weeks  after  the  triumph  of  her  principles  in 
the  overwhelming  re-election  of  General  Jackson,  on  the 
24th  of  November  she  issued  her  famous  NulHJicatim 
Ordinance,  under  the  following  title  :  “  An  ordinance  to 
nullify  certain  acts  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  Staes, 
purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties  and  imposts  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodities.” 

This  ordinance,  after  enumerating  the  grievances  com- 
plained  of  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  requiring  aU 
the  officials  of  the  State  to  take  an  oath  ”  well  and  truly 
to  obey,  execute  and  enforce  this  ordinance,  and  such  act 
or  acts-of  the  U^islature  as  may  be  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof,”  goes  on  to  say  : 

“  And  we,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  end  that 
it  may  be  fully  understood  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  co-States,  that  we  are 
determined  to  maintain  this,  our  ordinance  and  declara¬ 
tion,  at  every  bazanl,  do  further  declare  that  we  will  not 
submit  to  the  application  of  force,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reduce  this  State  to  obedience,” 
kc. ;  and  finally  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  these  acts 
of  Congress  shall  be  considered  “inconsistent  with  the 
longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union  ;  and 
that  the  people  of  this  State  will  henceforth  hold  them¬ 
selves  absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain 
or  preserve  the  political  connection  with  the  people  of  the 
other  States,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a 
separate  Government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of  right  do.” 

This  ordinance  was  the  act  of  a  State  Convention,  held 
at  Columbia,  and  was  signed  by  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  most  prominent  and  infiuential  men  of  the  State.  It 
was  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  February  following, 
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and  placed  the  State  in  open  rebellion  to  the  tienerulliov- 
enunent.  The  ordinance  wan  oflicuilijr  communicated  to 
Preaident  Jackaon  early  in  December,  and  on  tbe  10th  of 
that  month  the  Dreeident  iaaued  hie  famous  proclamation 
againtt  NuUifieotion.  This  was  an  able  and  patriotic 
document,  and  added  much  to  the  popularity  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  among  all  conservative  citizens  throughout  the 
country,  so  much  so  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Major  Downing  and  Uncle  Joshua,  the  Democrats  of  Down- 
iogville  had  the  greatest  difficulty  imaginable  to  keep  the 
Federal  party  from  praising  it.  | 

After  an  elaborate  constitutional  argument  upon  tbe 
subject,  in  which  South  Carolina  is  shown  to  be  clearly  { 
and  grossly  in  tbe  wrong,  the  President  makes  a  touching  | 
and  forcible  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  patriotism  of  the  > 
eitizens  of  that  State,  from  which  we  make  some  brief  i 
quotations  : 

“  Fellow- citizeiu  of  my  native  State — liCt  me  not  only  ; 
admonish  you,  as  the  first  Magistrate  of  our  common 
country,  not  to  incur  the  penalty  of  its  laws,  but  use  the 
influence  that  a  father  would  over  bis  children  whom  ho  > 
saw  rushing  to  certain  ruin,**  Ac.  *  *  *  I 

“  You  are  free  members  of  a  flourishing  and  happy  ; 
Union.  There  is  no  settled  design  to  oppress  you.  You 
have,  indeed,  felt  the  unequal  operation  of  laws  which 
may  have  been  unwisely,  not  unconstitutionally,  passed  ;  | 
but  that  inequality  must  necessarily  be  removed.  At  the  ' 
very  moment  when  you  were  madly  urged  on  to  the  un-  : 
fortunate  course  you  hare  begun,  a  change  in  the  public  j 
opinion  had  commenced.**  *  *  *  i 

“  I  abjure  you  as  you  value  tbe  peace  of  your  country,  | 
the  lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair  fame,  to  \ 
retrace  your  steps.  Snatch  from  tbe  archives  of  your  I 
State  the  disorganizing  edict  of  its  Convention  ;  bid  its  | 
members  to  reassemble,  and  promulgate  the  decided  ez-  j 
pressions  of  your  will  to  remain  in  tbe  path  which  alone 
can  conduct  you  to  safety,  prosperity  and  honor.  Tell 
them  that  compared  to  disunion  all  other  evils  are  light, 
because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumulation  of  all.  De¬ 
clare  that  you  will  never  take  the  Beld  unless  the  star- 
spangled  banner  of  your  country  shall  float  over  you  ; 
that  you  will  not  be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishon¬ 
ored  and  scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  authors  of  the 
first  attack  on  the  Constitution  of  yonr  country.  Its  de¬ 
stroyers  you  cannot  be.  You  may  disturb  its  peace— you 
may  interrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity— you  may 
cloud  its  reputation  for  stability  ;  but  its  tranquility  will 
be  restored,  its  prosperity  will  return,  and  the  stain  upon 
its  national  character  will  be  transferred,  and  remain  an 
sternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  di-s- 
order.*’ 

The  proclamation  then  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the 
eitizens  of  the  United  States.  We  make  a  brief  extract  or 
two : 

“  Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States — ^The  threat  of 
unhallowed  disunion,  the  names  of  those,  once  respected, 
by  whom  it  is  uttered,  the  array  of  military  force  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  denote  the  approach  of  a  crisis  in  our  aflairs  on 
which  the  continuance  of  our  unexampled  prosperity,  our 
political  existence,  and  perhaps  that  of  all  free  Govern¬ 
ments  may  depend.  Having  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
Ijustness  of  tbe  legal  and  constitutional  opinion  of  my 
duties  which  has  been  expressed,  I  rely  with  equal  confi¬ 
dence  on  your  undivided  support  in  my  determination  to 
execute  the  laws,  to  preserve  the  Union  by  all  constitu¬ 
tional  means,  to  arrest  if  possible,  by  moderate  but  firm 
measures,  the  neeessity  of  a  recourse  to  force.** 

“  Fellow-citiiens — ^Tbe  momentous  case  is  before  you. 
On  your  undivided  support  of  your  Government  depends 


the  decision  of  the  great  question  it  involves,  whether 
your  sacred  Union  will  be  preserved,  and  the  blessings  it 
secures  to  us  os  one  people  shall  bo  perpetuated.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  unanimity  with  which  that  decision 
will  bo  expressed  will  bo  such  as  to  inspire  new  confidence 
in  republican  institutions,  and  that  the  prudence,  the 
wisdom  and  tbe  courage  which  it  will  bring  to  their  de¬ 
fense  will  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  invigorated  to 
our  children.**] 

WasHiNOTOM  Cnr,  Jan.  17,  1833. 

To  the  Editor  the  Portland  Courier,  in  the  JUarinere’ 

Church  Building,  second  ttory,  eastern  end,  Pare  street, 

away  Down  East,  in  the  State  of  Maine: 

My  Ki.\d  and  Dear  Old  Friend — The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  to  Congress  makes  cracking 
work  here.  Mr.  Calhoun  shows  his  teeth  like  a 
lion.  Mr.  McDuffie  is  cool  as  a  cowcumlier, 
though  they  say  he’s  got  a  terrible  tempest  in¬ 
side  of  him,  that  he’ll  let  out  before  long.  For 
my  part,  I  think  the  President’s  message  is  about 
right.  I  was  sotting  with  the  President  in  the 
east  room  last  night  chatting  about  one  thing 
and  another,  and  the  President  says  he,  “  Msyor 
Downing,  have  you  read  my  mcs.sage  that  I  sent 
to  Congress  to-day.”  I  told  him  I  hadn’t. 
“  Well,”  says  he,  “  I  should  like  to  have  you 
read  it  and  give  me  your  opinion  upon  it.”  So 
ho  handed  it  to  me,  and  I  sot  down  and  read  it 
through. 

I  And  when  I  got  through,  “now,”  says  I, 

!  “  Gincral,  I’ll  tell  you  jest  what  I  think  of  this 
i  ere  business.  When  I  was  a  youngster  some  of 
'•  us  Downingville  boys  used  to  go  down  to  St'bago 
Pond  every  Spring  and  hire  out  a  month  or  two 
i  rafting  logs  across  the  pond.  And  one  time  1 
{  and  Cousin  Ephraim,  and  Joel,  and  Bill  Johnson, 

!  and  two  or  three  more  of  us  had  each  a  whap- 
I  ping  great  log  to  carry  across  the  pond.  It  wa.*! 
j  rather  a  windy  day  and  the  waves  kept  the  logs 
I  bobbing  up  and  down  pretty  considerable  bad, 

I  so  we  agreed  to  bring  ’em  along  sidc-and-sidc 
and  lash  ’em  together  and  drive  some  thole-pins 
in  the  outermost  logs  and  row  ’em  over  to- 
I  gether.  We  went  along  two  or  three  miles 
I  pretty  well.  But  by  and  by  Bill  Johnson  begun 
j  to  complain.  He  was  always  an  uneasy  harum- 
scarum  sort  of  a  chap.  Always  thought  every¬ 
body  else  had  an  easier  time  than  he  had,  and, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  always  used  to  be  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  other  boys  had  more  butter  on 
their  bread  than  he  had.  Well,  Bill  was  rowing 
on  the  Icward  side,  and  he  begun  to  fret  and 
said  his  side  went  the  hardest,  and  he  wouldn’t 
give  us  any  peace  till  one  of  us  changed  sides 
with  him. 

“  Well,  Bill  hadn’t  rowed  but  a  little  ways  on 
the  windward  side  before  he  began  to  fret 
again,  and  declared  that  side  went  harder  than 
t’other,  and  he  wouldn’t  touch  to  row  on  that 
‘  side  any  longer.  We  told  him  he  had  his  choice, 
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and  he  shouldn’t  keep  changing  so.  But  he  |  now,  because  1  had  to  go  bock  up  to  Downing- 
only  fretted  the  more  and  begun  to  get  mud.  ville  to  get  another  load  of  apples.  These 
At  last  he  declared  if  we  didn’t  change  with  Legislater  folks  cronch  apples  down  by  the 
him  in  five  minutes,  he’d  cut  the  lashings  and  wholesale  between  speeches,  and  sometimes  in 
take  his  log  and  paddle  off  alone.  And  before  the  middle  of  speeches  tu.  That  arteruoon  that 
we  had  hardly  time  to  turn  round,  he  declared  Mr.  Clark  spoke  all  day,  I  guess  I  sold  nigh 
the  five  minutes  were  out,  and  up  hatchet  aud  upon  a  half  a  bushel  for  cash,  aud  trusted  out 
cut  the  lashings,  and  away  went  Bill  on  his  own  most  three  pecks  beside.  The  folks  up  to  Down- 
log,  bobbing  aud  rolling  about,  aud  dancing  like  ingville  arc  all  pretty  well,  only  your  poor  old 
a  monkey  to  try  to  keep  on  the  upper  side,  mother  ;  she’s  got  the  reumatics  pretty  bad  this 
The  rest  of  us  scrabbled  to  as  well  as  we  could,  Winter.  She  says  she  wishes  with  all  her  heart 
aud  fastened  our  logs  together  again,  though  we  Jack  would  come  home,  and  not  think  of  going 
bad  a  tuff  match  for  it,  the  wind  blew  so  hard,  i  to  South  Carolina.  Ever  since  she  beard  about 


Bill  hadn’t  gone  but  a  little  ways  before  his  log 
begun  to  roll  more  and  more,  and  by  and  by  in 
he  went  splash,  head  and  ears.  He  came  up 
puffing  aud  blowing,  aud  got  hold  of  the 
log  and  tried  to  climb  up  on  to  it,  but  the 
more  he  tried  the  more  the  log  rolled ;  and 
finding  it  would  be  gone  goose  with  him  pretty 
soon  if  he  staid  there,  he  begun  to  sing  out  like 
a  loon  for  us  to  come  aud  take  him.  We  asked 
him  which  side  he  would  row  if  we  would  take 
bis  log  into  the  raft  again.  ‘0,’  says  Bill, 
‘I’ll  row  on  cither  side  or  both  sides  if  you 
want  me  to,  if  you’ll  only  come  aud  help  me 
before  I  sink.’  ” 

“  But,”  said  the  President,  “  I  hope  you  didn’t 
help  the  foolish  rascal  out  till  he  got  a  pretty 
good  soaking.”  “  He  got  soaked  enough  before 
we  got  to  him.”  says  I,  “  for  he  was  jest  ready 
to  sink  for  the  last  time,  and  our  logs  come 
pesky  near  getting  scattered,  and  if  they  had, 
we  should  all  gone  to  the  bottom  together. 
And  now,  Gineral,  this  is  jest  what  I  think  ;  if 
you  let  South  Carolina  cut  the  lashings  you’ll 
see  such  a  log-rolling  in  this  country  as  you 
never  see  yet”  The  old  Gineral  started  up  and 
marched  across  the  floor  like  a  boy.  Says  he, 
“  Major  Downing,  she  shant  cut  the  lashings 
while  my  name  is  Andrew  Jackson.  Tell  Sar¬ 
gent  Joel  to  have  his  company  sleep  on  their 
arms  every  night.”  I  told  him  they  should  be 
ready  at  a  moment’s  warning. 

I  wish  you  would  jest  give  Cousin  Ephraim, 
up  to  Augusta,  a  jog  to  know  why  he  don’t 
write  to  me  and  let  me  know  how  the  Legislater 
is  getting  along. 

I  remain  your  loving  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  XXXIV. 

COUSIN  EPHRAtlC  TELLS  TUB  MAJOR  HOW  MATTBRS  GBT  ALOKO 
AT  AUGUSTA,  AND  GIVES  A  SPBaMXN  OP  TUB  YALUB  OP 
POUnCAL  PROMISES. 

Augusta,  State  of  Maine,  Jan.  30, 1833. 
lb  Mc^jor  Jack  Downing^  at  WatkingUm : 

Dear  Cousin  Jack — I  got  your  letter  some 
time  ago,  but  I  hadn’t  time  to  answer  it  afore 


!  Ginncral  Blair  she  can’t  hardly  sleep  nights,  she’s 
I  so  afraid  you’il  get  shot.  I  tell  her  there’s  no 
I  danger  of  you  as  long  as  you  have  President 
Jacki^on  one  side  of  you  and  Sargent  Joel 
t’other. 

The  Legislater  is  jogging  along  here  pretty 
well ;  I  guess  they’ll  get  through  about  the  first 
of  March,  if  they  don’t  have  too  many  boundary 
questions  come  along.  We  made  some  Major- 
Ginncrals  here  t’other  day,  and  I  tried  to  get 
you  elected.  Not  bceause  I  thought  you  cared 
much  about  the  office  now,  but  jest  for  the  honor 
of  Downingville.  1  tried  most  all  the  members, 
and  thought  to  be  sure  you  would  eome  in  as 
slick  os  grease.  For  about  forty  of  ’em  told  me 
they  thought  it  bdonged  to  you.  They  said  it 
was  against  their  principles  to  pledge  their  votes 
j  to  anybody  ;  but  they  whispered  in  my  ear  that 
I  they  would  do  whai  they  coedd,  and  they  hadn’t 
\scaTcdy  a  doubt  but  what  you’d  be  elected. 

I  Sixty-eight  of  ’em  told  me  you  was  the  beat  man 
for  it,  and  would  uudoubtedly  be  chosen  as  a 
I  matter  of  course.  And  twenty-five  of  ’em  prom- 
;  ised  me  right  up  and  down  by  the  crook  of  the 
I  elbow,  that  they  would  vote  for  you.  Well,  Jock, 
I  after  all  this,  you  didn’t  get  but  two  votes.  By 
that  time  I  begun  to  think  it  wasn’t  so  strange 
I  that  it  took  you  two  years  hard  fishing  before 
I  you  could  get  an  office. 

I  This  is  the  most  Democratic  Legislater  that  hey 
I  have  ever  had  in  this  State  yet.  They  are  mast 
^  all  real  ginuine  Democrats,  and  they  have  give 
I  Mr.  Holmes  aud  Mr.  Sprague  a  terrible  basting 
1  for  turning  Federalists,  and  they  have  turned  Mr. 
Holmes  out  and  put  Mr.  Shepley  in. 

The  Legislater  is  talking  of  moving  the  scat 
of  government  back  to  Portland  again.  They 
say  it  will  be  better  all  round.  They  wont 
have  to  go  so  fur  through  the  snow-drifts  to 
I  their  boarding-houses,  aud  wont  have  to  pay 
I  much  more  than  half  so  much  for  their  board. 
I  And  here  they  have  to  pay  fourpence  apiece 
I  every  time  they  arc  shaved ;  but  in  Portland 
I  they  can  got  shaved  by  the  half  dozen  for  three 
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cents  i4>iecc.  I  hope  they  will  go,  tor  1  can  get  | 
more  for  my  apples  in  Portland  than  I  can  here.  | 
P.  S. — Bill  Johnson  was  married  last  week,  j 
and  he  quarreled  with  his  wife  the  very  next ! 
day.  So  you  see  he  is  the  same  old  sixpence  ; 
he  used  to  be.  He  says  he’ll  send  a  petition  to  j 
the  Legislato:  to  be  divorced,  and  he  declares  if  ; 
they  don’t  grant  it  he’ll  cut  the  lashings  as  he  i 
did  once  on  the  raft  on  Sebago  Pond,  sink  or 
swim. 

N.  B. — Uncle  Joshua  wished  me  to  ask  you  to 
ask  the  President  about  that  Post-OfiQce  again,  1 
as  his  commission  hasn’t  come  yet  | 

I  remain  your  loving  cousin,  : 

El'HRAIU  DOWNING.  I 


[To  be  continued.] 

- - 

THE  MOTHER’S  TRIAL. 


BT  SSBA  SMITII. 

Why  should  our  writers  of  romance,  whether 
historical  or  purely  imaginative,  look  to  foreign 
countries  for  subjects,  while  there  are  so  many 
beautiful  passages  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country  to  be  illustrated?  Reader,  have  pa¬ 
tience  a  few  moments,  and  we  will  tell  thee  a 
story  of  pioneer  life,  which,  however  bald  and 
lifeless  may  be  the  manner  of  its  recital,  never¬ 
theless  has  truth  to  recommend  it 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  there 
lived  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Hugh  White,  a  thrifty  Yankee,  enter¬ 
prising  and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  By  some 
means  or  other,  he,  with  three  others,  became  the 
joint  proprietors  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Western 
New  York,  called  the  Sadoquada  Patent,  situated 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Mr.  White  was 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  emigration,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  explore  this  new  country,  then  a  deep 
wilderness,  and  make  it  his  future  home.  An 
agreement  bavin^l^cn  entered  into  by  the  four 
proprietors  to  meet  on  the  land  in  the  Summer 
of  1784,  and  make  a  survey  and  partition  of  it, 
Mr.  White,  in  May  of  that  year,  took  with  him 
four  sons,  grown  to  manhood,  a  daughter  and 
daughter-in-law,  and  started  for  the  land  of 


I 


i 


promise. 

They  proceeded  to  New  York  and  sailed  up 
the  Hudson  as  far  os  Albany  ;  thence  crossing 
the  carrying  place  to  Schenectady,  they  there 
procured  a  batteau  and  ascended  the  Mohawk  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Sauquoit  Creek.  Here  they 
pitched  their  tents  and  set  about  surveying  and 
dividing  the  lands,  like  Abraham  and  Lot,  one 
agreeing  to  go  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left. 
Hr.  White  having  got  his  portion  set  off,  marked 
and  spotted  hie  lines,  set  up  his  landmarks, 
erected  a  log  cabin  and  commenced  clearing 


away  the  forest 
returned  to  Connecticut,  and  brought  his  wife 
and  the  rest  of  his  family  to  his  new  home. 

Other  settlers  came  in  around  him.  and  in 
four  years  the  settlement  ^as  organized  under 
the  name  of  Whitestown.  A  fact  is  stated  with 
regard  to  the  laying  out  of  IVhitestown  that 
shows  in  a  striking  degree  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  and  settlement  of  the  country.  At 
the  time  spoken  of,  1788,  when  the  town  was 
first  organized,  it  was  bounded  on  the  cast  by  a 
line  running  north  and  south  to  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  including  all  the  State  lying  west  of 
said  line.  That  same  territory  now  contains 
tnore  than  a  million  of  inhabitants. 

As  the  country  became  settled  around  him, 
and  the  tide  of  population  Tolled  westward,  Mr. 
White  became  a  citizen  of  distinction,  and  for 
many  years  filled  the  office  of  Judge  in  Herki¬ 
mer  and  Oneida  Counties.  He  continued  to  re¬ 
side  at  Whitestown  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  a  good  old  age,  in  1812.  For  some  years  after 
Mr.  IVhite  established  his  residence  at  Whites¬ 
town,  many  of  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  in  the  vicinity.  Among  these 
was  an  old  chief  by  the  name  of  Han  Ycrry, 
who  resided  at  Oriskany,  and  was  a  person  of 
great  influence  in  his  tribe.  During  the  war 
Han  Yerry  and  his  followers  had  taken  sides 
with  the  British;  but  after  the  struggle  was 
over,  they  held  a  friendly  intercourse  again  with 
the  Americans.  Still  the  memory  of  their  foi> 
mer  hostility  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon 
with  a  sort  of  dread  by  the  white  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  were  careful  to  have  their 
doors  well  barred  at  night,  and  often  went 
armed  while  at  their  labors  in  the  Held. 

On  a  pleasant  Summer  day,  Mr.  White,  or 
Judge  White  as  he  had  now  become,  was  amusing 
himself  with  a  little  grand-daughter,  about  three 
years  of  age,  who  was  running  about  his  chair 
as  playful  as  a  kitten,  when  the  door  opened 
and  Han  Yerry  walked  deliberately  into  the 
room.  He  was  followed  by  his  squaw,  and  by  a 
mulatto  woman  who  lived  with  him  as  a  sort  of 
i  servant  or  slave,  and  usually  acted  os  his  inter¬ 
preter  in  his  intercourse  with  the  white  people— 

.  for  Han  had  not  learned  to  talk  much  English. 

:  The  Judge,  who  had  always  treated  Han  with 
respectful  attention  whenever  he  met  him,  rose 
and  gave  him  a  chair,  and  also  invited  the 
!  woman  to  be  seated.  Little  Mary  clung  to  her 
grandfather’s  knee,  and  when  he  sat  down,  crept 
jup  into  his  lap,  where,  half  trembling  with  fear, 
I  she  sat  and  watched  the  dark  eyes  and  brown 
faces  of  the  visitors.  The  child’s  mother  was 
'attending  tocher  n«ml  work  about  the  room. 
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while  Uau  aud  the  Judge  held  a  friendly  talk,  child  in  the  hands  of  the  wild  sayages,  to  be 
which  was  carried  on  principally  by  the  inter-  carried  away  alone  into  the  wilderness  t 
pretation  of  the  mulatto  woman.  After  glancing  The  mother  of  the  little  child,  who  was  busy 
a  little  at  the  former  hostilities  which  existed  at  her  work  about  the  house,  when  the  appalling 
between  the  Indians  and  the  white  settlers,  the  proposition  fell  upon  her  car,  started  as  if  she 
Judge  urged  upon  the  Indian  warrior  the  impor-  had  been  stung  by  a  serpent.  As  the  back  of 
tance  of  the  tribes  living  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Indian,  however,  was  toward  her  he  did  not 
the  whites,  and  keeping  good  faith  with  them,  perceive  it,  and  she  retired  into  the  next  room 
and  impressed  it  strongly  upon  him  that  the  to  endeavor  to  recover  from  her  agitation.  The 
white  people  were  the  best  friends  of  the  red  ,  reason  of  the  Judge  obtained  the  ascendancy 
I'.icn.  I  over  the  feelings  of  the  man,  and  appealing  with 

*•  A” '  you  true  my  friend  ?”  said  Han  Yerry,  unhesitating  confidence  to  the  Indian’s  sense  of 
fixing  his  penetrating  eye  upon  the  Judge.  honor,  he  replied  : 

“C.  r.  :i..ly,”  said  the  Judge,  “your  fast  “  Yes,  Han,  you  shall  take  the  pappoose home 
frleuJ,  Ilan,  and  always  to  remain  so  while  we  with  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  deal  gently 
live.  The  chain  of  our  friendship  shall  always  with  the  tender  flower,  and  will  return  it  safe 
be  bright ;  no  rust  shall  come  upon  it,  and  its  to-morrow.” 

links  shall  never  bo  broken.”  Han  Yerry  looked  gratified  at  the  decision,  and 

“Very  good,”  sixid  Ilan  Yerry,  “you  shall  be  after  turning  the  conversation  a  few  minutes 
my  friend  while  the  grass  grows  and  the  rivers  upon  other  topics,  and  partaking  of  some  re¬ 
run.  But  do  you  believe  Han  Yerry  is  your  freshment,  he  prepared  to  take  bis  departure, 
friend  ?”  The  little  child  was  coaxed  and  encouraged  till 

“Yes,  Ilan,  I  believe  you  arc,”  said  the  Judge  ;  she  yielded  herself  to  the  arms  of  the  savages 
“  I  have  entire  confidence  in  your  friendship  and  without  much  apparent  fear.  But  it  was  with 
good  faith  toward  me  and  all  our  people.”  great  difficulty  that  the  mother  could  be  recou- 
“  You  no  fraid  of  Han  Yerry  ?”  repeated  the  oiled  to  the  arrangement.  And  it  was  not  till 
Indian,  still  watching  with  eagle  eye  the  coim-  the  Judge  had  represented  to  her  in  the  strongest 
tcnancc  of  the  Judge ;  “  you  believe  sartain  terms  the  importance  of  complying  with  tho 
Han  Yerry  is  your  friend?”  proposition  of  the  Indian  chief,  and  had  given 

“  Most  surely,”  said  the  Judge,  with  emphatic  her  his  most  earnest  assurances  of  bis  confidence 
earnestness,  “  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  in  the  Indian’s  promises,  and  of  the  perfect 
good  faith  and  friendship.”  safety  of  the  child,  that  she  yielded  a  reluctant 

“  Well  then,”  said  Han,  “  if  you  are  my  friend,  consent.  With  moistened  eyes  and  a  throbbing 
and  you  believe  I  am  your  friend,  I  will  tell  you  heart  she  watched  the  group,  as  Han  Yerry  took 
what  I  want,  and  then  I  shall  know  whether  you  her  darling  child  and  placed  it  upon  the  back 
speak  true  words.”  of  the  squaw,  and  the  little  party  left  the  house 

“  Well,  Han,  what  is  it?”  said  the  Judge.  and  walked  slowly  up  the  hill  and  disappeared 
“  My  squaw,”  said  Han,  pointing  to  the  grand-  in  the  woods, 
child  which  the  Judge  held  in  bis  arms,  “  wants  '  That  was  a  long  night  to  the  mother  of  that 
to  take  that  little  pappoose  home  with  us  to-  little  child.  In  vain  she  woSiS  sleep  to  her  eyes 
night,  and  bring  her  back  to-morrow.  If  we  arc  and  slumber  to  her  eyelids,  bat  they  came  not. 
both  friends,  you  will  now  show  me  that  you  Twice  she  arose  and  looked  out  from  the  windo\f 
think  so,  and  speak  true.”  '  upon  the  dark  woods  that  lay  toward  Oriskany, 

The  test  proposed  was  very  different  from  :  the  home  of  Han  Yerry  and  his  tribe.  Her 
what  the  Judge  expected.  All  the  tender  feel-  i  heart  was  far  away  with  her  child  in  the  wig- 
ings  of  the  grandfather  were  at  once  roused. !  warn  of  the  savage.  How  did  she  know  what 
He  felt  the  blood  mounting  to  his  cheek  and  i  terrible  fate  awaited  it  ?  How  could  she  tell 
summoned  all  the  powers  of  his  will  to  avoid  |  but  in  some  wild  fit  of  phrenzy  they  had  offered 
betraying  his  emotion.  The  request  had  im-  her  sweet  bnlje  a  sacrifice  to  the  unknown  spirits 
posed  on  him  a  most  singular  and  delicate  re-  whom  they  worshiped?  Almost,  she  fancied, 
sponsibility.  He  knew  the  jealous  nature  of  the  |  she  could  sec  her  writhing  in  torture  and  stretch- 
savage,  and  the  necessity  of  placing  unlimited  ing  out  her  little  hands  and  crying  to  her  mother 
confidence  in  him  ir  he  wttuld  retain  his  friend-  |  for  help.  Every  breath  of  the  night-wind,  as  it 
ship.  He  felt  bow  dangerous  it  might  be  to  came  from  the  dark  and  moaning  woods,  seemed 
give  offense  to  the  Indian  chief,  and  through  him  to  be  laden  with  the  sobs  and  sighs  of  her 
probably  to  his  whole  tribe.  But,  on  the  other  darling  child.  It  was  a  long,  long  night  to  that 
hand,  could  lie  risk  the  life  of  his  darling  grand-  mother. 
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'*  Oft  to  the  eeit  her  wear;  eyce  >he  cast, 

And  wished  the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer  forth  at 
last.” 

And  when  at  last  the  morning  broke,  and  the 
bright  sun  arose,  spreading  light  and  gladness 
over  the  earth,  it  brought  no  joy  to  her  heart, 
for  it  did  not  restore  to  her  the  eight  of  her  be¬ 
loved  child.  The  family  were  called  to  the 
breakfast  table,  but  the  mother  could  not  cat. 
Pale  and  anxious,  her  eyes  were  still  turned  to 
the  woods  of  Oriskany.  The  Judge  endeavored 
to  sooth  her  agitated  feelings  by  assuring  her  of 
his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  Han  Yerry,  and 
in  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  child. 

“  But,  father,”  said  the  mother,  with  quiver¬ 
ing  lip,  “  I  have  been  looking  out  for  them  all 
the  morning ;  what  do  you  think  is  the  reason 
they  don’t  comet” 

“  Why,  my  child,”  said  the  Judge,  “  it  is  not 
time  to  look  for  them  yet.  It  is  but  just  past 
the  breakfast  hour.  The  movement  of  the  In¬ 
dian  is  naturally  slow  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  three 
long  miles  to  Oriskany,  over  hill  and  valley  and 
brook.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
them  before  midday.  Be  cheerful  and  patient, 
my  daughter,  and  believe  me,  all  will  yet  be 
well.” 

The  mother  for  a  time  was  quieted.  The  avo¬ 
cations  of  the  house  and  the  rugged  farm  re¬ 
ceived  the  usual  attention.  The  day  wore  on. 
Nine  o’clock  had  gone  by;  ten  o’clock  came 
and  went  The  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens ; 
the  mother  looked  often  at  the  watch  which 
hung  over  the  fire-place,  and  often  at  the  sun,  to 
satisfy  herself  that  the  watch  was  not  too  slow. 
Her  yearning  bosom  heaved  and  her  heart 
throbbed  with  increaang  emotion.  Eleven  o’clock 
stole  silently  by,  and  at  last  the  sun  rested  upon 
the  mark  on  the  floor  which  announced  that  it 
had  reached  the  meridian  hight.  The  mother’s 
eye  glanced  up  at  the  sun,  and  then  instinctively 
turned  toward  the  solemn  woods.  The  object 
which  she  longed  to  behold  was  no  where  to  be 
seen,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

It  was  the  hour  of  dinner;  and  while  the 
family  were  seated  around  the  table,  the  mother 
was  at  the  top  of  the  house  with  her  aching  eyes 
bent  on  the  dark  forest  of  Oriskany.  Again 
the  reasoning  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Judge 
were  exerted  to  allay  her  agitation  and  give  her 
new  confidence. 

“Take  a  little  refreshment,  my  daughter,” 
said  he,  “  and  be  of  good  cheer ;  all  will  yet  be 
well.  It  is  only  mid-day ;  no  time  is  lost  yet. 
Han  Yerry  loves  a  joke.  It  may  be  he  delays  a 
little  on  purpose  to  try  our  patience  and  our 
confidence  in  his  fidelity.  I  should  not  have 


been  afraid  to  risk  my  own  life  in  his  hands  in 
like  manner ;  if  I  had  been  I  would  not  have 
risked  that  of  the  child.  I  have  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  babe  will  be  returned  in  safety.” 

The  mother  “  went  her  household  ways  ”  again 
with  feelings  somewhat  appeased,  but  still  with 
a  heavy  heart.  The  afternoon  wore  away.  Often 
she  looked  up  the  rood,  but  no  fViendly  Indian, 
no  child  was  seen  coming  from  the  woods.  She 
looked,  and  she  looked  again ;  the  sun  had  now 
descended  almost  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  She 
was  seized  with  a  sadden  tremor ;  her  heart  was 
swollen  higher  and  higher  till  it  was  like  to 
burst  with  the  mighty  torrent  of  her  feelings. 
Her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  she  rushed  to 
meet  the  Judge  as  he  came  from  the  field. 

“  Father,”  said  she,  “  I  must  go  this  minute  to 
Oriskany.  Oh,  my  child,  I  shall  never  see  her 
again  alive  1  Why  did  I  let  her  go?  Those 
creatures  will  never  bring  her  back.  Father, 
will  you  go  with  me?  I  can  stand  it  no  longer ; 

I  must  set  out  this  minute  for  Oriskany.” 

The  Judge  was  himself  now  filled  with  no 
ordinary  degree  of  anxiety.  For  the  last  hour 
he  had  been  walking  on  the  high  ground  in  the 
field  and  watching  the  rood  for  the  appearance 
of  Han  Yerry.  Still  he  dissembled  his  anxiety 
before  bis  daughter,  and  with  a  confident  tone 
urged  her  to  be  comforted,  for  there  was  time 
enough  yet.  Were  they  to  start  for  Oriskany 
they  would  not  probably  go  half  a  mile  before 
they  would  meet  the  faithful  chief  returning 
with  his  precious  charge.  Then  the  whole  object 
of  the  affair  would  be  defeated.  The  chief  would 
perceive  their  want  of  confidence,  and  very 
probably  take  offense.  But  to  pacify  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  Judge  promised  that  if  they  did  not 
make  their  appearance  in  half  an  hour,  he  would 
take  his  men  with  him  and  go  himself  to  Oris¬ 
kany  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  child. 

But  few  words  were  spoken  during  that  half 
hour.  All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  woods 
and  all  hearts  beat  heavily.  Just  before  the 
half  hour  expired,  the  mother,  whose  anxiety 
had  sharpened  her  senses  to  the  greatest  acute- 
I  ness,  exclaimed,  “  there  is  somebody  coming  out 
'  of  the  woods.”  A  second  look  and  a  moment 
more  convinced  all  that  it  was  the  form  of  Han 
Yerry  himself.  Immediately  behind  him  ap¬ 
peared  his  squaw  bearing  a  burden  upon  her 
back.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  the  beloved  child. 
I  Joy  was  now  lighting  up  every  countenance. 
But  as  the  group  approached,  a  strong  misgiv¬ 
ing  agidn  seized  the  mind  of  both  the  mother 
and  grandfather.  The  burden  borne  by  the 
squaw  appeared  to  be  a  child,  but  to  their  pain¬ 
ful  astonishment  it  was  an  Indian  child !  What 
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after  remained  their  tme  and  steady  friend 
The  little  child  of  onr  narrative  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  and  in  due  time  married  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Eella,  of  Whitea- 
borough,  N.Y.  She  afterward  became  a  widow 
and  resided  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  we 
know  not,  but  she  is  living  yet.  The  traveler 
who  may  chance  to  pass  through  Whitesborongh, 
by  looking  into  the  grave-yard,  may  see  a  monu¬ 
ment  with  the  following  inscription : 

“Here  sleep  the  mortal  rerndns  of  Hugh 
WniTE,  who  was  bom  5th  of  Febraary,  1733,  at 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  died  16th  of  April, 
1812.  In  the  year  1784  he  removed  to  Sada; 


had  become  of  their  own  darling?  Had  it  been 
killed  or  secreted  away  f  And  was  an  Indian 
child  to  be  pven  them  in  return?  The  mother 
was  about  sinking  to  the  earth  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  apprehension,  when  the  little  child  was 
set  down  upon  the  ground  at  two  or  three  rods 
distance,  and  came  running  with  outstretched 
hands  to  its  mother,  dressed  out  iu  full  Indian 
costume  and  transformed  in  appearance  to  a 
perfect  little  miniature  squaw.  The  kisses  and 
caresses  that  were  showered  upon  that  little 
squaw  were  not  a  few. 

Han  Terry  was  satisfied  with  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  his  white  neighbors,  and  forever 
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quada,  now  Whitesborougb,  where  lie  was  the  , 
first  white  inhabitant  in  the  State  of  New  York,  | 
west  of  the  German  settlers  on  the  Mohawk. 
He  was  distinguished  for  energy  and  decision  of  j 
character ;  and  may  justly  he  regarded  as  a  Pa- 1 
triareh,  who  led  the  children  of  New  England 
into  the  wilderness.  As  a  magistrate,  a  citizen,  j 
and  a  man,  his  character  for  truth  and  integ¬ 
rity  was  proverbial.  This  humble  monument  is 
ri'ared  and  inscribed  by  the  atfectionate  partner 
of  his  joys  and  his  sorrows.  May  15,  1826.” 

MUTUAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

It  is  a  remark  as  old  at  least  a.s  Plato,  and  Is 
ri'jK'ated  from  him  more  than  once  by  Cicero, 
that  alt  the  liberal  arts  have  a  common  bond 
and  retatiouship.  The  diCorent  sciences  contem¬ 
plate  as  their  immediate  olijcct  the  diiTerent  de¬ 
partments  of  animate  and  iiiauiuiatc  nature  ; 
but  this  great  system  itself  is  but  one.  Its 
various  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other 
that  the  most  extraordinary  relations  and  unex¬ 
pected  analogies  arc  constantly  presenting  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  arts  and  sciences  seemingly  the  least 
connected  render  to  each  other  the  most  eficctive 
assistance. 

The  history  of  electricity,  galvanism  and 
magnetism,  furnishes  the  most  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  remark.  Commencing  with  the  me¬ 
teorological  phenomena  of  our  own  atmosphere, 
and  terminating  with  the  observation  of  the 
remotest  heavens — Franklin  demonstrated  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  the  electric  fluid. 
This  discovery  gave  a  great  impulse  to  electrical 
research,  with  little  else  in  view  but  the  means 
of  protection  from  the  thundercloud.  A  purely 
accidental  circumstance  led  the  physician  Gal- 
vani,  at  Bologna,  to  trace  the  mysterious  clement, 
under  conditions  entirely  novel,  both  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  application.  In  this  new  form  it  be¬ 
came,  in  the  hands  of  Davy,  the  instrument  of 
the  most  extraordinary  chemical  operations ;  and 
earths  and  alkalis,  touched  by  the  creative  wire, 
started  up  into  metals  that  float  on  water  and 
kindle  in  the  air.  At  a  later  period  the  closest 
affinities  are  ob6erv»M''1)etween  electricity  and 
magnetism,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 


curacy.  How  large  a  share  bus  been  borne  by 
America  in  these  magnificent  discoveries  and 
applications,  among  the  most  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ments  of  modern  science,  will  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  Franklin, 
Henry,  Morse,  Walker,  Mitchell,  Lock  and 
Bond. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  whether  from  the 
harmonious  relations  to  each  other  of  the  difler- 
ent  departments  of  science,  or  from  rare  felicity 
of  individual  genius,  that  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  intellectual  versatility  has  been  manifested 
by  the  same  person.  Although  Newton’s  trans¬ 
cendent  talent  did  not  blaze  out  in  childhood, 
yet  as  a  l)oy  he  discovered  great  aptitude  for 
I  mechanical  contrivance.  His  water-clock,  self- 
moving  vehicle,  and  mill  were  the  wonder  of 
I  the  village — the  latter  propelled  by  a  living 
'  mouse.  Sir  David  Brewster  represents  the  ac- 
I  counts  as  difl'ering,  whether  the  mouse  was  made 
j  to  advance  “  by  a  string  attached  to  its  tail,”  or 
l)y  *•  its  unavailing  attempts  to  reach  a  portion 
of  com  placed  alxive  the  wheel.”  It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  youthful 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravitation  inti  nded, 
by  the  combination  of  these  opposite  attractions, 
to  produce  a  balanced  movement.  It  is  consol¬ 
ing  to  the  average  mediocrity  of  the  race  to 
perceive  in  these  sportive  essays  that  the  mind 
of  Newton  passed  through  the  stage  of  boyhood. 
But,  emerging  from  boyhood,  what  a  bound  it 
made  as  from  earth  to  heaven !  Soon  after  com¬ 
mencing  Biuihelor  of  Arts,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  nntwisted  the  golden  and  silver  threads 
of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  simultaneously,  or  soon 
after,  conceived  the  method  of  fluxion.s,  and 
arrived  at  the  elemental  idea  of  universal  grav¬ 
ity  before  he  had  passed  to  his  Master’s  degree. 
Master  of  Arts,  indeed!  That  degree,  if  no 
other,  was  well  bestowed.  Universities  are 
unjustly  accused  of  fixing  science  in  sb'reo- 
!  type.  That  diploma  is  enough  of  itself  to  re- 
^  deem  the  honors  of  academical  parchment  from 
centuries  of  learned  dullness  and  scholastic  dog- 
.  mat  ism. 

I  But  the  great  object  of  all  knowledge  is  to 
enlarge  and  purify  the  soul,  to  fill  the  mind 


the  relations  of  polarity  arc  detected  between  with  noble  contemplations,  and  to  furnish  a  rc- 
Bcids  and  alkalis.  Plating  and  gilding  hence-  fined  pleasure.  Considering  this  as  the  ultimate 
forth  become  electrical  processes.  In  the  last  end  of  science,  no  branch  of  it  can  surely  claim 
applications  of  the  same  subtile  medium  it  has  precedence  of  astronomy.  No  other  science  fui^ 
become  the  messenger  of  intelligence  across  the  nishes  such  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the  ab- 
lond  and  beneath  the  sea,  and  is  now  employed  stractions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
by  the  a.atronomcr  to  ascertain  the  dilference  of  |  intellectual  system — the  great  jdcos  of  time, 
longitudes,  to  transfer  the  beats  of  the  clock  |  and  space,  and  extension,  and  magnitude,  and 
from  one  station  to  another,  and  to  record  the  j  number,  and  motion,  and  power, 
moment  of  his  observations  with  automatic  ac- 1  [Edward  Everett. 
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With  the  present  number  wo  shall  close,  or 
suspend  for  the  present,  our  elaborate  series  of  ; 
illustrated  articles  on  the  City  of  Washington. ' 
Not  that  the  subject  is  by  any  means  exhausted, 
for  we  may  hereafter,  at  some  suitable  time,  re¬ 
turn,  to  't  again.  But  having  determined  soon 
to  commence  the  publication  of  an  extended  and 
original  L{fe  of  Washington,  written  for  this 
Magazine  by  an  American  author  of  genius  and 
wide  reputation,  to  be  profusely  illustrated  by 
an  American  artist,  it  would  hardly  be  appro- 1 
priatc  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  present , 
scries  on  the  City  of  Washington.  In  what  we 
have  already  published,  however,  our  readers 
will  find  a  better  and  more  copious  account  of 
the  city  of  Washington  and  its  public  buildings 
than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  the  whole  j 
illustrated  by  something  like  a  hundred  original ' 
One  engravings,  drawn  by  our  artist  expressly ! 
for  this  Magazine. 

The  city  of  Washington,  probably,  is  not  des¬ 
tined  to  become  so  large  and  populous  os  some 
of  the  more  commercial  and  manufacturing ' 
cities  of  the  Union,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  | 
should.  But  we  believe  that  it  will  still  become 
a  great  city,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
raagnifleent  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was 
founded  by  Washington,  the  revered  Pater  Par  \ 
trice ;  it  is  the  pet  metropolis  of  the  greatest,  | 
most  vigorous,  prosperous  and  growing  Repub- 1 
lie  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If,  years  ago,  there  ! 
were  forebodings  that  the  seat  of  government  | 
would  have  to  be  removed,  to  follow  the  center  i 
of  population  or  the  center  of  territory,  those  | 
fears  have  been  allayed  by  the  Improvements  of  ' 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  annihilating  time  and  ; 
space.  And  we  have  already  alluded,  in  our  last  j 
number,  to  the  necessary  effect  the  liberal  expen- ' 
ditures  by  the  General  Government  for  public  j 
buildings  and  public  works  at  Washington  must , 
have  to  insure  permanence  of  the  seat  of  gov-  I 
ernment  and  tha  perpetuilij  of  the  Union.  Among 
these  improvements  may  be  mentioned  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  thirteen  squares  of  the  city  grounds  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Arsenal,  and  also  the 
intended  extension  of  the  grounds  around  the 
Capitol.  The  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
the  public  buildings,  public  works,  and  the 
adornment  of  the  national  metropolis,  are  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  These  appropriations  by  the 
last  Congress  amounted  to  little  less  than  $4,- 
000,000,  including  for  Water  Works,  $1,000,000 ; 
Capitol  extension,  $900 j)00 ;  dome,  $500,000  ; 
Treasury  extension,  $500,000 ;  Patent^fflee, 
$258,000 ;  General  Post-Office,  $200,000  ;  Arse^ 
nal  grounds,  $80,000 ;  erection  of  the  north 
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front  of  the  Patent-Office,  $200,000;  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  and  distribution  of  seeds,  $75,- 
000  ;  preparing  saloon  for  reception  of  models, 
Ac.,  $50,000 ;  lighting  President’s  House,  Capi¬ 
tol  and  public  grounds,  $27,000  ;  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Navy-Yard,  $120,000  ;  and  other  sums 
for  various  other  purposes. 

In  view  of  these  appropriations,  and  the  prom¬ 
ising  aspects  of  the  city  of  Washington,  a  late 
writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  remarks  as 
follows : 

“  Although  for  years  past  despondent  of  the 
duration  of  our  Union,  I  am  now  confident  there 
is  not  the  least  danger  of  its  dissolution,  or 
doubt  of  the  permanency  of  the  present  seat  of 
government.  Belonging  to  no  State,  but  to  the 
Union,  its  embellishments  will  surpass  any  city 
of  the  world.  Its  public  buildings,  although  in 
embryo,  already  amaze  travelers  from  the  old¬ 
est  capitals  of  the  Eastern  Continent ;  its  water¬ 
works  may  surpass  everything  in  ancient  (h 
modem  times.  The  greatest  beauties  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  in  their  spasmodic  and  temporary  dis¬ 
plays,  will  sink  in  comparison  with  the  grand 
and  permanent  effulgence  of  Washington.  Well 
may  its  citizens  rejoice  in  their  prospects,  and 
sincere  and  thankful  should  they  be  to  represen¬ 
tatives  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  for  the  lib¬ 
erality  that  has  been  manifested.  With  this  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  duration  of  the  Republic  and  per¬ 
manency  of  the  present  seat  of  government,  why 
should  this  city  not  hold  out  temptations  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  every  class,  from  all  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  The  laborer  finds  certain  employment  at  lib¬ 
eral  wages ;  the  capitalist  his  investments  in  lots 
and  houses  yielding  the  highest  interest,  and  the 
land  increasing  rapidly  in  value ;  men  of  for¬ 
tune,  refinement,  science  and  literature  find  a 
society  the  most  attractive.  Perhaps  in  no  city 
of  the  world,  of  like  population,  is  there  an 
equal  amount  of  talent.  Our  own  statesmen  of 
the  highest  order,  in  each  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  Government,  composing  a  sort 
of  Congress  of  talent,  here  meet  the  selected 
representatives  of  all  nations,  and  present  to  the 
beholder  a  political  kaleidoscope  of  the  most 
beautiful  colors,  A  more  delightful  reddence 
to  persons  of  intellect  and  fortune  is  scarcely 
conceivable.”  ' 

In  thus  laying  before  our  readers  a  copious 
view,  both  written  and  pictorial,  of  what  the 
city  of  Washington  is,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
revert  for  a  few  moments  to  the  cirenmstanoes 
attending  the  sittings  of  Congress  and  the  seat 
of  government  when  the  city  of  Washington  was 
not — to  glance  at  that  “  day  of  small  things  ” 
when  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  tired 
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of  moving  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  a ; 
••  local  habitation,”  at  last  resolved  by  one  bold  | 
stroke  to  purchase  |a  site  and  build  for  them- : 
selves  a  “  Federal  town.”  They  accordingly  ap- 1 
pointed  commissioners  to  purchase  a  site  not| 
lees  than  two  nor  more  than  three  miles  square,  | 
to  build  a  “  Federal  House  ”  for  the  use  of  Con- 1 
gress,  and  suitable  residences  for  the  President  j 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments,  Ac.,  and  j 
for  these  purposes  the  commissioners  were  au-  j 
thorized  to  draw  upon  the  Federal  Treaewry  for  a  < 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  /  On  | 
these  points  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  present  I 
a  few  extracts  from  the  recent  valuable  work  I 
of  George  T.  Curtis,  the  “  History  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.”  They  may  more  fully  state  a  few  j 
fhets  alluded  to  in  the  first  article  of  this  scries, ; 
but  that  will  not  mar  their  interest  in  the  pres- 1 
ent  connection ;  ! 


The  Confederation  was  a  Goremment  vlthont  a  capital  | 
or  a  seat — a  want  which  aeriously  impaired  iU  dignity  and  ; 
ita  efficiency,  and  subjected  it  to  great  inconrenicnces,  at 
the  same  time  it  was  unable  to  supply  the  defect.  Its 
Congress,  following  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  had 
continued  to  assemble  at  Philadelphia  nntil  June,  1783, 
when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  eonseqnence  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  by  some  of  the  Federal  troops  stationed  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  against  which  the  local  authorities  failed  to  pro¬ 
tect  them,  they  left  that  city  and  reassembled  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  in  the  Stateof  New  Jersey,  in  the  halls  of  the  College.  I 


There,  in  the  following  October,  a  resolution  was  passed 
slirecting  that  buildings  for  the  use  of  Congress  should  be 
erected  at  some  suitable  place  near  the  fails  of  the  I>ela- 
srare,  for  which  the  right  of  soil  and  an  exclusire  juris¬ 
diction  shouM  be  obtained.  But  this  was  entirely  unsat- 
isbetory  to  the  Southern  States.  They  complained  that 
the  place  selected  was  not  central,  was  unfavorable  to  the 
Union,  and  unjust  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  procure 
a  reconsideration  of  the  vote,  but  without  success.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  were  then  consumed  in  fruitless  efforts  to  agree 
on  a  temporary  residence,  and  at  length,  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  general  assent  to  one 
place,  either  for  a  temporary  or  for  a  permanent  seat. 
The  plan  of  a  single  residence  was  then  changed,  and  a 
lesolntion  was  passed  providing  for  an  alternate  residence 
at  two  places,  by  directing  that  buildings  for  the  nse  of 
Congress  and  a  Federal  town  should  also  be  erected  at  or 
near  the  lower  bits  of  the  Potomac  or  Georgetown,  and 
that  nntil  both  places — that  on  the  Ilebware  and  that  on 
the  Potomac — were  ready  for  their  reception.  Congress 
should  sit  alternately,  for  equal  periods  of  not  more  than 
one  year  and  not  less  than  six  months,  at  Trenton,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  Annapolis,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  President  was  thereupon  directed  to  a^jonm  the 
Congress  on  the  12th  of  the  following  November,  to  meet 
at  Annapolis  on  the  26th,  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 
Thither  they  accordingly  repaired,  and  there  they  con- 
tinned  to  sit  until  June  3, 1784.  A  recess  followeil,  during 
which  a  committee  of  the  States  sat  nntil  Congress  re¬ 
assembled  at  Trenton  on  the  30th  of  the  following  October. 

At  Trenton  the  accommodations  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  insufficient,  and  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Pennsylvanb  proposed  to  adjonm  from  that  place. 
The  pbn  of  two  capitals  in  different  places  was  then  re¬ 


scinded,  and  an  ordinance  was  passed  for  the  appointment 
of  oonunissioners  to  establish  a  seat  of  government  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  at  some  point  within  eight 
miles  above  or  below  the  lower  fails  of  that  river.  Until 
the  necessary  buildings  should  be  ready  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  the  ordinance  provided  that  Congress  should  sit  at 
the  city  of  Mew  York.  When  assembled  there  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1786,  they  received  and  accepted  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  an  offer  of  the  use  of  the  City  Hall,  and  in  that  build¬ 
ing  tliey  continued  to  hold  their  sessions  until  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  were  taken  under  the 
ordinance  of  1784,  or  under  any  of  the  previous  resoln- 
tions,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  town  and  seat 
of  government  at  any  of  the  places  designated.  Whether 
the  Congress  felt  the  want  of  constitutional  power  to  car¬ 
ry  out  their  project,  or  whether  the  want  of  means  or  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suitable  grant  of  the  soil  and  ju¬ 
risdiction  was  the  real  impediment,  there  are  now  no 
means  of  determining.  It  seems  quite  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  after  their  removal  to  the  city  of  New  York 
they  found  themselves  much  better  pleased  than  they  or 
their  predecessors  had  ever  been  elsewhere  ;  and,  as  the 
discussion  respecting  a  total  revision  of  the  Federal  sys¬ 
tem  soon  afterward  began  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  seat  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the 
old  Government  was  naturally  postponed. 

The  plan  itself,  on  paper,  was  a  bold  and  magniBcent 
one.  It  contemplated  a  district  not  less  than  two  and  not 
more  than  three  miles  square,  with  a  “  Federal  House  ” 
for  the  use  of  Congress  ;  suitable  buildings  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Departments  ;  official  residences  for  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Congress,  and  the  Secretaries  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  War,  of  the  Marine,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Treasury  ;  besides  hotels  to  be  erected  and  owned  by  the 
States  as  residences  for  their  delegates.  But  for  this  fine 
scheme  of  a  Federal  metropolis  an  appropriation  was 
made  which,  even  in  those  days,  one  should  suppose 
would  scarcely  have  paid  for  the  land  required.  The 
commissioners  who  were  to  purchase  the  site,  lay  out  the 
town,  and  contract  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  all 
the  public  edifices,  excepting  those  which  were  to  belong 
to  the  States,  “  in  an  elegant  manner,”  were  authorised 
to  draw  on  the  Federal  Treasury  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  whole  of  these  pur¬ 
poses.  If  we  are  to  understand  it  to  have  been  really  ex¬ 
pected  and  intended  that  this  sum  should  defray  the  cost 
of  this  undertaking,  we  must  either  be  amused  by  the 
modest  requirements  of  the  Union  at  that  day,  or  stand 
amased  at  the  strides  it  has  since  taken  in  its  onward  ca¬ 
reer  of  prosperity  and  power.  From  the  portions  of'that 
magnificent  Capitol  whose  domes  overhang  the  Potomac 
the  eye  now  looks  down  npon  a  city  in  which,  at  a  cost  of 
many  millions,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  central 
functions  of  a  Government  whose  daily  expenditure  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  entire  sum  appropriated  for  the  establishment 
of  the  necessary  public  buildings  and  official  residences 
seventy  years  ago. 

In  truth,  however,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  soppose 
that  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  seriously  contem¬ 
plated  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  city.  They  were  too 
feeble  for  such  an  undertaking.  Tliey  could  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  and  onlinanccs  for  the  purpose,  and  send  them  to 
the  authorities  of  the  States  ;  and  if  a  more  decent  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  and  dignity  of  the  Federal  body  was  ex¬ 
cited,  it  was  well,  and  was  probably  the  effect  principally 
intended.  If  they  had  actuallr  proceeded  to  do  what 
their  resolution  of  1783  proposed — to  acquire  the  juria- 
dietion  aa  well  aa  the  right  of  toil  over  a  tract  of  land — 
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they  muHt  have  encountered  a  Mrioui  obatacle  in  the  > 
want  of  eonetitutional  power.  Thii  difficulty  seema  to  ' 
hare  been  feit  at  a  iater  period ;  for  the  ordinance  of  1784 
only  directs  a  purchase  of  the  land,  and  is  silent  upon  the 
subject  of  municipal  jurisdiction.  It  is  fortunate,  too,  on 
all  accounts,  that  the  design  was  nerer  executed,  if  it  was 
seriously  entertained.  The  presence  of  Congress  in  the  city 
of  New  Tork,  when  the  Legislature  of  that  State  was  also 
sitting,  in  the  Winter  of  1787,  enabled  Hamilton  to  carry 
those  measures  in  both  bodies  which  led  immediately  to 
the  summoning  of  the  National  Conrention.  And  it  was 
specially  fortunate  that  this  whole  subject  came  before 
the  Convention  unembarrassed  with  a  previous  choice  of 
place  by  the  old  Congress,  or  with  any  steps  concerning 
municipal  jurisdiction  which  they  might  have  taken  or 
omitted  ;  for  it  was  no  easy  matter,  in  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind  existing  from  1783  to  1788,  to  determine 
where  the  seat  of  the  Federal  or  that  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  be  placed.  The  Convention  found  this  an 
unsettled  question,  and  they  srisely  determined  to  leave  it 
so.  The  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  had  srisbes 
and  expectations,  and  it  was  quite  expedient  that  the 
Constitution  should  neither  decide  between  them  nor  de¬ 
cide  against  both  of  them.  It  was  equally  important  that 
it  should  not  direct  whether  the  seat  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  placed  at  one  of  the  other  commercial 
cities,  or  at  the  capital,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  t  any 
Rtate,  or  in  a  district  to  be  exclusively  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  These  were  grave  questions, 
which  involved  the  general  interests  of  the  Union ;  but, 
however  settled,  they  would  cost  the  Constitution,  in  some 
quarter  or  other,  a  great  deal  of  the  support  that  it  re¬ 
quired,  if  determined  before  it  went  into  operation.  Tem¬ 
porarily,  however,  the  new  Government  must  be  placed 
somewhere  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  and  at  one  of  the 
principal  cities  ;  and,  as  the  Congress  then  sitting  at  New 
York  wo\ild  probably  invite  their  successors  to  assemble 
there,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  a  future  re¬ 
moval,  when  the  time  should  arrive  for  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  various  and  delicate  questions  involved.  The 
diOerenee  of  structure,  however,  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  proposed  Congress,  and  the  dilTercnee  of  interest 
that  might  predominate  in  each,  made  a  disagreement  on 
those  questions  probable,  if  not  inevitable  ;  and  a  disa¬ 
greement  on  the  place  of  their  future  sessions,  if  accom¬ 
panied  by  power  to  sit  in  separate  places,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  the  Union  and  the  operation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Committee  of  detail,  therefore,  inserted  in  their 
draught  a  clause  prohibiting  either  House,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  from  adjourning  for  more  than  three 
days,  or  to  any  other  place  than  that  at  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  might  be  sitting.  Mr.  King  expressed  an  appre¬ 
hension  that  this  implied  an  authority  in  both  Houses  to 
adjourn  to  any  place  ;  and,  as  a  frequent  change  of  place 
had  dishonored  the  Federal  Government,  he  thought  that 
a  law,  at  least,  should  be  made  necessary  for  a  removaL 
Hr.  Madison  considered  a  central  position  should  be  so  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  that  it  would  be  so  strongly  demanded  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  a  removal  from  the 
place  of  their  first  session  would  be  extorted,  even  if  a 
law  were  required  for  it.  But  there  was  a  fear  that  if 
the  Government  were  once  e^blished  at  the  city  of  New 
York  it  would  never  be  removed  if  a  law  were  made  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  provision  reported  by  the  committee  was, 
therefore,  retained,  and  it  was  left  in  the  power  of  the 
two  Houses  alone,  during  a  session  oi  Congress,  to  ad¬ 
journ  to  any  place  or  to  any  time  on  which  they  might 
agree. 


I  Still  it  was  needful  that  the  Gonstitution  should  em- 
1  power  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  seat  of  government 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  States  and  away  from 
any  of  their  cities.  The  time  might  come  when  this  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  satisiSsetorily  met.  The  time  would  cm- 
tainly  come  whm  the  people  of  the  whole  Union  could 
see  that  the  dignity,  the  independence,  and  the  purity  of 
the  Government  would  require  that  it  should  be  under  no 
local  influences  ;  when  every  citisen  of  the  United  States 
called  to  take  put  in  the  functions  of  that  Government 
ought  to  be  able  to  feel  that  he  and  his  would  owe  their 
protection  to  no  power  save  that  of  the  Union  itself. 
Some  disadvantage,  doubtless,  might  be  experienced  in 
placing  the  Government  away  from  the  great  centers  of 
commerce.  But  neither  of  the  principal  seats  of  wealth 
and  refinement  was  very  near  to  the  center  of  the  Uniim  ; 
and  if  either  of  them  had  been,  the  necessity  for  an  ex¬ 
clusive  local  jurisdiction  would  probably  be  found,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  outweigh  all  other 
considerations.  Accordingly,  when  the  Constitution  WM 
revised  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  needful  provi¬ 
sions  omitted  in  its  preparation,  it  was  determined  that 
no  peremptory  direction  on  the  subject  of  a  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  given  to  the  Legisiature  ;  but  that 
power  should  be  conferred  on  Congress  to  exercise  an 
exclusive  iegisiation  in  all  cases  over  such  district,  not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  might,  by  cession  of  par¬ 
ticular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  beoonM 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States.  This  pro¬ 
vision  has  made  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
exclusive  sovereign  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  it 
governs  in  its  capacity  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Union. 
It  enabled  Washington  to  found  the  city  which  bears  his 
name  ;  toward  which,  whatever  may  be  the  claims  of 
local  attachment,  every  American  who  can  discern  the 
connection  between  the  honor,  the  renown,  and  the  wd- 
lare  of  his  country  and  the  dignity,  convenience,  and 
safety  of  its  Government,  must  always  turn  with  affection 
and  pride. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BCRTINO-OBOUND. 

This  hallowed  spot  is  situated  something  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Capitol,  and 
near  the  East  Branch  of  the  Potomac.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1807— just  half  a  century 
ago.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about  ten  acres, 
commanding  an  extensive  view,  inclosed  with  a 
brick  wall,  and  is  properly  laid  out  with  shrubs 
and  trees.  Besides  several  private  vaults,  there 
is  a  spacious  and  well-constructed  one,  inclosed 
by  a  neat  iron  railing,  built  at  the  expense  and 
by  order  of  Congress,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
deceased  strangers,  before  the  removal  of  their 
remains  by  their  Mends. 

Two  of  the  most  impodng  and  costly  monu¬ 
ments  in  this  cemetery  are  those  erected  to 
George  Clinton,  by  his  children,  and  to  Elbridge 
Gerry,  by  order  of  Congress.  These  are  in  the 
north-east  comer.  In  the  south-west  comer  are 
several  handsome  monuments,  some  of  which  have 
been  recently  erected.  Among  them  is  a  fine  mar¬ 
ble  shaft  standing  upon  a  square  pedestal,  erected 
by  Congress  to  the  memory  of  Mqjor-€renera1 
Jacob  Brown,  bom  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  May 
5,  1775;  died  24th  Febraary,  1828:  “By 
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birth,  by  education,  by  principle,  devoted  to 
peace  ;  in  defense  of  his  country  and  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  her  rights,  a  warrior.  To  her  he  dedi¬ 
cated  his  life  ;  wounds  he  received  in  her  cause 
abridged  his  days.”  Here  is  also  a  marble  mon¬ 
ument,  erected  by  the  officers  of  the  medical 
staff  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Lovel,  M.  D.,  for 
many  years  Surgeon-General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States ;  bom  in  1788,  died  in  1836.  Also 
a  pyramidal  monument,  erected  by  his  father. 
Commodore  Rogers,  to  Midshipman  Rogers,  who 
was  drowned  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  while 
endeavoring  to  save  the  lives  of  two  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  Midshipmen  Slidell  and  Harrison,  who 
perished  with  him,  in  1828.  A  single  monu¬ 
ment  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Abel  Pai^ 
ker  Upshcr  and  Commodore  Beverly  Kennon, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :  “  The  la¬ 

mented  men  who  lie  together  beneath  this  stone 
were  united  by  ties  of  friendship,  which  com- 1 
menced  in  youth,  and  experienced  no  interrup-  j 
tion  till  the  awful  moment  when  the  lives  of  both  j 
were  terminated  by  the  explosion  of  the  great  I 
gun  of  the  Princeton  frigate.  ‘  United  in  life,  in 
death  they  were  not  divided.’  ”  A  fine  white 
marble  monument,  to  reprc.sent  exactly  the  mast 
of  a  ship  violently  broken  off,  in  memory  of  the 
late  George  MifSin  Bache,  and  his  associates  of 
the  brig  Washington,  who  were  lost  in  the  hur¬ 
ricane  of  September  3, 1846  :  “  The  Gulf  Stream, 
which  they  were  engaged  in  exploring,  has  re¬ 
ceived  their  bodies.  This  monument  has  been 
erected  to  their  memory  by  their  shipmates  w’ho 
shared  their  perils,  but  escaped  their  fate.”  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  memorials  of 
affection  is  a  marble  monument  reared  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  virtues  of  Captain  Bnrdcll  Ash¬ 
ton  Terrctt,  United  States  dragoons,  who  died 


at  Fort  Scott,  Missouri,  March  17,  1845.  It 
bears  on  one  side,  “  My  Husband,”  and  a  brief 
tribute  concluding,  “  and  thy  memory  to  me 
what  the  dew  is  to  the  rose  on  the  other,  “  Our 
boy :  Died  at  Fort  Scott,  Missouri,  Slarch  15, 
1845,  James  Bludworth  Terrett,  aged  one  month. 

‘  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for¬ 
bid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Hea¬ 
ven.’  ”  Among  the  others  of  striking  interest, 
and  chaste  and  beautiful  design,  is  one  erected 
by  Peter  Von  Schmidt  to  “  Mariana,”  his  wife, 
a  native  of  Courland,  in  Russia  ;  one  of  marble 
and  granite,  inscribed  to  “  Mary  Ann.”  and  sev¬ 
eral  children  of  Charles  Coltman  ;  one  of  very 
fine  proportions,  sacred  to  “  Eliza,  wife  of  G.  C. 
Grammcr a  granite  one  to  the  late  Judge 
Thurston ;  one  to  Judge  Pendleton  Barbour, 
adorned  by  many  shrubs  and  flowers ;  and  one 
of  peculiar  simplicity  and  elegance,  dedicated  to 
'•  Our  Father,”  by  the  children  of  Peter  Lenox. 

Here,  in  this  secluded  spot,  too,  rest  the  re¬ 
mains  of  many  members  of  Congress,  and  over 
the  grave  of  each  is  erected  a  plain  sandstone 
mouunieut,  painted  white,  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  the  State  from  which  he  came, 
and  the  time  of  his  death.  The  names  of  Pinck¬ 
ney  and  of  Lowndes,  and  others,  will  stir  the  re¬ 
collections  of  many  who  have  read  or  heard  of 
their  eloquence  in  past  days. 

This  burial-ground  has  recently  been  much 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
square  immediately  to  the  south,  thus  extending 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  hill  which  overlooks 
the  Eastern  Branch,  and  the  beautiful  and  rapid¬ 
ly  improving  grounds  that  lie  on  the  opposite 
side  of  that  river.  Ground  has  also  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  United  States,  with  the  view  of 
extending  it  286  feet  farther  cast ;  and  from  its 
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pobitioa  it  is  capable  -  , 

of  being  so  adorned  ;  r  . , 


etery  among  the  most 
interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  Union. 
The  books  and  plans 
of  the  ground  are 
kept  with  care,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  any 
encroachments  upon 
sites  tliat  have  been 
sold.  This  cemetery 
is  the  place  of  repose 
to  many  distinguished 
strangers,  and  about 
six  thousand  persons 
have  been  here  in¬ 


terred. 


A  new  cemetery,  called  “  Glenwood  Cemete¬ 
ry,”  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  August  1, 1854. 
It  contains  ninety  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 
and  lies  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the 
Capitol,  the  most  direct  way  to  it  being  by  North  : 
Capitol  street.  Thirty  acres  are  now  prepared 
for  interments,  and  a  handsome  framed  lodge  or 
gateway  has  been  built,  the  front  of  which  is  oi> 
namented  with  figures  of  Time,  Penitence  and 
Love.  A  large  and  beautiful  mausoleum,  also, 
capable  of  containing  one  hundred  bodies,  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $10,000. 
The  graveled  serpentine  walks  and  drives  have 
been  opened  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  miles, 
and  some  $40,000  have  been  expended  in  beau¬ 
tifying  the  grounds. 

THE  emr  HALL. 

This  spacious  and  well-planned  building  stands  [ 
at  the  junction  of  Louisionia  avenue  and  Four- 1 
and-a-Half  street.  It  was  commenced  in  1820  ; ! 
was  planned  by  George  Hadfield,  and  is  con-  [ 
sidered  a  fine  specimen  of  symmetrical  archi¬ 
tecture,  presenting  a  handsome  front  of  two 
hundred  feet  The  building  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  When  finished  according  to  the  plan,  it 
is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  majestic  dome.  The 
Courts  of  the  District  and  the  various  municipal  i 
offices  are  located  in  this  building. 

Among  other  public  buildings  and  objects  of 
interest  at  Washington,  which  have  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  series  of  articles,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Arsenal  and  Penitentiary,  on 
GreenleaPs  Point ;  the  United  States  Insane 
Asylum,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Eastern 
Branch  ;  the  Military  Invalid  Asylum,  in  the 
country  north  of  the  city  ;  Columbian  College, 
near  the  Military  Asylum ;  the  Studio  of  Clark 
Mills,  north-east  of  the  city,  &c.  There  are  sev¬ 


eral  valuable  private  galleries  of  paintings  in 
the  city,  which  strangers  are  pennitted  to  visit. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  W.  W. 
Corcoran’s,  Charles  King’s,  and  J.  C.  McGuire’s. 
The  city  contains  about  thirty  churches  of  vari¬ 
ous  denominations.  Episcopal,  six  ;  Catholic, 
five  ;  Presbyterian,  five ;  Methodist,  four  ;  Bap¬ 
tist,  three  ;  Lutheran,  two ;  Unitarian,  one ; 
Congregationalist,  one;  Swedenborgian,  one; 
Friends,  one. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

This  city,  though  no  longer  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  deserves  notice  for  the  high  char¬ 
acter  of  its  inhabitants,  and  also  for  many  com¬ 
mercial  advantagea  It  carries  on  considerable 
trade  with  the  West  Indies ‘and  with  Europe, 
and  with  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Statea  The 
town  is  laid  off  at  right  angles,  and  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  old  and  wealthy  families,  who  still 
exhibit  the  manners  of  Virginians  of  the  time 
of  “  Fitzhugh,  of  Chatham,  and  of  Washington.” 

The  spectator,  from  the  western  front  of  the 
Capitol,  overlooking  the  beautiful  and  diversi¬ 
fied  plain  beneath  and  around  it,  will  discern,  at 
about  six  miles  off  to  the  south,  this  busy  port. 
The  steamboats  ply,  at  almost  every  hour  of  the 
day,  to  Washington  and  bock,  and  there  is  a 
bridge  across  the  Potomac,  andean  excellent 
turnpike.  The  beautiful  features  of  the  coun¬ 
try — the  graceful  outline  of  the  Virginia  hills, 
confronted  by  those  of  Maryland — the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Potomac — all  conspire  to  render 
an  excursion  to  Alexandria  one  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  incidents  during  a  visit  to  Washington. 

The  place  was  founded  in  1748  ;  and  that  it 
was  early  a  place  of  some  note,  is  shown  byAhe 
fhet  that  five  Colonial  Governors  met  here  by 
appointment,  in  1775,  to  consult  with  General 
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Braddock  reepxtiiig  his  expedition  to  the  West. 
That  expedition  went  from  Alexandria;  and 
tradition  still  points  to  the  site  on  which  now 
stands  the  older  Episcopal  Church,  (then  “  iu  the 
woods,”)  as  the  spot  where  he  pitched  his  tents, 
while  the  road  over  the  western  hills  long  bore 
this  unfortunate  commander’s  name. 

But  the  reminiscences  which  the  Alexandrians 
most  cherish  are  those  which  associate  their 
town  with  the  domestic  attachment  and  habits 
of  Washington.  In  his  letters  and  addresses  he 
constantly  speaks  of  them  as  his  valued  fellow-r 
citizens,  his  cherished  neighbors  and  associates. 
Writing  from  Yorktown,  he  assures  them,  that 
“  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune, 
he  diould  ever  regard  with  particular  affection 
the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Alexandria.” 
On  another  occasion  he  mentions,  with  seeming 
exultation,  that  the  people  of  Alexandria,  on 
hearing  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  vote  a  day  of  festivity,  “  constituted 
the  yirst  public  assembly  which  had  the  pleasure 
of  pouring  out  a  libation  to  the  ten  States  that 
had  actually  adopted  the  General  Government.” 
This  friendly  interest  was  manifested  on  every 
occasion,  and  a  legacy  of  £1,000  to  a  free  school 
in  the  town  testifies  that  it  ceased  only  with  his 
life.  The  stranger  in  Alexandria  is  still  pointed 
to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  vestryman,  to 
the  pew  in  which  he  customarily  sat ;  and  many 
striking  memorials  of  him  are  carefully  pre¬ 
served. 

The  canal  here  opens  to  Alexandria  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  upper  Potomac,  and  confers  on 
the  town  great  facilities  for  manufacturing. 
The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  air,  are  favorable  to  this 
object ;  and  many  fiourishing  manufactories  of 
iron,  leather,  peUries,  Ac.,  already  exist. 


Several  railroads  in  progress  lead  into  the 
heart  of  Virginia,  and  will  add  to  the  resources 
of  the  place. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  this  city  is  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Virginia,  with  several  able  and  learned  pro¬ 
fessors. 

A  new  Court-house,  of  large  dimensions  and 
handsome  design,  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  conveniences  of  the  town. 

The  Museum,  kept  in  rooms  over  the  market- 
house,  is  well  worth  attention,  comprising  as  it 
does,  more  personal  relics  of  General  Washing¬ 
ton  than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  and  also  a 
large  and  curious  collection  of  specimens  in 
natural  history. 

The  churches,  houses  of  worship  and  public 
schools  arc  numerous,  commodious  and  well 
attended. 

Within  a  few  years  past  there  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  an  association  styled  the  Lyceum,  accom¬ 
modated  in  a  new  and  tasteful  edifice,  built  of 
freestone,  after  the  Doric  order.  The  course  of 
lectures  delivered  during  the  Winter  brings  to¬ 
gether,  with  great  regularity,  a  crowded  audience. 

A  large  cotton  factory  has  lately  been  erected, 
also  a  handsome  edifice  called  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  and  other  improvements  made.  Large 
quantities  of  fiour  are  shipped  from  Alexandria, 
and  recently  the  coal  trade  is  becoming  of  some 
importance,  while. increased  attention  is  given 
to  manufactures.  Rising  by  a  gentle  acclivity 
from  the  water’s  edge,  the  country  subsides  into 
a  wide  and  level  plain,  until  it  reaches  the  bosi* 
of  a  range  of  hills  whose  summits  at  different 
points  (such  as  Shuter’s  Hill,  Mount  Ida,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Ac.,)  present  a  succession  of  extended, 
diversified,  and  beautiful  views. 

The  population  of  Alexandria,  by  the  census 
of  1850,  was :  whites,  6,390 ;  free  colored. 
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1,301 ;  slaves,  1,061 — total,  8,752. 
The  present  population  is  about 
12,000. 

The  amount  of  breadstuffs 
shipped  to  Alexandria  for  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  1856, 
sum  up  31,639  barrels  flour, 
290,487  bushels  wheat,  and  113, • 
471  bushels  com,  Ac.,  valued  in 
ail  at  $814,833.  If  tobacco  and 
several  other  miscellaneous  arti¬ 
cles  were  added,  the  above  sum 
would  be  much  increased.  The 
following  amounts  of  breadstui& 
were  also  shipped  coastwise  dur¬ 
ing  the  year :  Flour,  70,815  bar¬ 
rels  ;  wheat,  366,031  bushels ; 
corn,  224,711  bushels — valued 


at  $1,999,242.  To  this  amount  may  be  added 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  for  sales  and 
shipments,  for  which  returns  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained,  thus  estimating  the  total  exports  of 
breadstufls  at  $1,500,000,  which,  added  to  for¬ 
eign  shipments  from  Alexandria  last  year,  makes 
$2,114,833. 

These  statistics,  derived  from  the  Custom- 
House  returns,  have  been  furnished  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  Sentinel  by  Edward  S.  Hough,  Esq.,  the 
Collector  of  the  port.  In  referring  to  them  the 
Sentinel  says : 

Thu  exhibit  shows  the  produc^veness  of  the  coontry 
which  trades  with  Alexandria.  And  when  the  joint- worm 
which  has  blighted  our  wheat  crops  to  such  an  extent 
shall  hare  had  its  day,  and  as  our  lengthening  railroads 
stretch  into  new  regions,  we  may  anticipate  a  great  and 
rapid  addition  to  the  abore  handsome  figures. 

As  before  said,  the  above  tables  show  only  our  trade  in 
breadstuifs,  but  there  are  many  other  articles  of  coast¬ 
wise  trade  of  which  our  shipments  are  large.  Of  coal, 
for  example,  we  received  last  year  163,321  tuns,  and 
shipped  nearly  all  of  it. 

Other  articles  might  be  named,  which,  though  not  very 
large  in  themselves,  unite  to  swell  the  aggregate.  The 
total  value  of  the  shipments  of  all  kinds  from  our  port 
during  the  last  year  probable  reached,  if  it  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed,  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

This  trade  is  not  only  highly  respectable,  but  it  is  grow¬ 
ing.  Our  capacities  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  Enterprise 
and  capital  will  find  here  a  fine  field.  We  invite  them  to 
come  and  share  with  us  the  advantages  which  nature  and 
position  have  bestowed  upon  us.  Alexandria  has  had  her 
days  of  gloom,  and  finandai  stringencies  east  their  clouds 
over  us  as  over  others.  But  a  substantial  and  growing 
prosperity  is  at  hand.  Hen  are  feeling  its  influence  al¬ 
most  without  being  conscious  of  it.  Our  trade  is  beyond 
our  own  conceptions  of  it. 

WAR  AND  NAVT  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  War  Department  needs  a  larger  and  fire¬ 
proof  building,  the  present  one  being  so  small 
that  many  of  the  bureaus  are  compelled  to  rent 
private  houses.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 


President’s  square,  and  is  similar  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Mtyor- 
General,  Quartermaster-fxeneral,  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral,  and  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury ;  on 
the  second,  at  the  east  end,  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  his  clerks,  and  at  the  west  end,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Afiairs. 

The  flags  taken  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
in  that  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  many 
trophies  recently  won  from  Mexico,  are  carefully 
preserved  in  this  department  There  are  the 
flags  taken  at  Saratoga,  the  Cowpens  and  York ; 
those  under  which  Scott  and  Jesup  and  their 
brave  companions  fought  and  conquered,  are 
literally  riddled  through  by  the  enemy’s  balls ; 
and  here  is  also  the  flag,  with  an  eagle  wrought 
in  silk,  presented  to  General  Pike  by  the  ladies 
of  Philadelphia,  and  many  others  of  great  in¬ 
terest 

The  Engineer  Bureau  is  in  the  building  on 
the  north-west  corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue 
and  Seventeenth  street,  diagonally  opposite  to 
the  War  Department 

The  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers  is  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  doable  tenement  of  brick 
on  Seventeenth  street,  opposite  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  The  Ordnance  Bureau  has  the  third 
floor,  and  the  Subeistence  Bureau  the  second  of 
the  same  building. 

The  Paymaster-General  is  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  of  the  building  just  south  of  the  one 
above  mentioned. 

The  Medical  Bureau  is  in  a  bdilding  on  the 
north  side  of  6  street,  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  War  Department 

Tuk  Navy  Building  is  south  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  which  it  resembles,  and  is  of  the  same 
dimensioDS.  On  the  first  floor,  at  the  east  end, 
is  the  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury ;  and  at 
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the  west  end,  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  Equip-  chief  clerk  of  the  department,  and  principal 
nient  and  Repurs,  and  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  clerks  of  the  Contract,  Appointment  and  In- 
aod  Clothing.  On  the  second  floor,  east  end,  is  spcction  Offices  ;  in  the  east  wing,  the  Auditor 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  his  clerks ;  at  of  the  Post-Office,  his  chief  clerk  and  other 
the  west  end  and  center,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  clerks  of  the  Contract  Office  ;  in  the  center  and 
and  Hydrography,  and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine,  east  wing,  the  Auditor’s  clerks. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  national  flags,  tro-  The  duties  of  the  Postmaster-General  arc  pre- 
phies  of  battle,  stuck  to  “  a  bit  of  striped  bunt-  scribed  by  law.  He  is  aided  in  the  discharge  of 
Ing,”  decorate  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Navy  his  duties  by  three  assistants,  appointed  by  him- 
Commissioners.  They  are  well  arranged  and  self.  He  has  the  sole  appointment  of  all  Post- 
labeled,  diowing  the  names  of  the  vessels  to  masters  throughout  the  United  States  whose 
whieh  they  once  belonged.  Some  of  them  bear  ftommiadons  are  less  than  $1,000  per  annum ; 
evidence  of  the  strife  before  they  were  struck  those  yielding  $1,000  or  more  per  annum  are 
to  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Union.  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 

This,  as  well  as  the  State  and  War  Depart-  vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  also,  the  making 
ments,  is  inconvenient  fW>m  its  small  aze  for  the  of  all  contracts  for  conveying  the  mails  ;  and, 
growing  necessities  of  the  nation.  in  brief,  the  control,  according  to  law,  of  every- 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMEXT.  thing  relating  to  his  office.  He  is  ex-officio  a 

This  beautiful  edifice,  designed  by  Mr.  Mills,  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  holds  his  office  at 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  white  marble,  three  the  will  of  the  President, 
stories  high,  extending  204  feet  in  front,  and  pension  OFncE. 

102  feet  depth  of  its  wings.  It  fronts  on  £  street  This  building  stands  on  the  corner  opposite 
north  ;  its  east  wing  is  on  Seventh  street,  and  the  Navy  Department.  Though  usually  called 
its  west  wing  on  Eighth  street.  It  contains  81  the  Pension  Office,  it  is  often  designated  as 
rooms,  27  on  each  floor,  and  stands  on  the  site  “  Winder’s  Building,”  being  private  property, 
of  the  old  Post-Office  building,  burnt  on  the  and  rented  by  Government  for  various  public 
15th  December,  1836.  On  the  first  floor,  west  uses,  of  which  perhaps  the  Pension  Bureau  may 
wing,  is  the  Receiving  Office,  Dead  Letter  Office,  be  the  most  noted.  This  Bureau,  however,  occu- 
and  the  Topographer  of  the  Post-Office  Depart-  pies  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  building.  The 
ment ;  in  the  east  wing  and  center,  the  examin-  Pension  Office  is  a  branch  of  the  Department 
ing  and  register  clerks  of  the  Auditor’s  Office,  of  the  Interior.  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
On  the  second  floor,  west  wing  and  center,  are  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  grants  allowances 
the  Postmaster-General,  his  thiee  assistants,  the  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
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army,  and  in  relation  to 
Virginia  claimu  for  IteTolu- 
tionary  Bcrvicea  and  defi¬ 
ciency  of  commutationii.  Uu 
executes,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  such  duties  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  various  laws 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
I’rcadent  of  the  United 
States. 

WASHISOTOX  MOKUMKNT. 

Our  engraving  represents 
the  Washington  National 
Monument  as  it  now  ap¬ 
pears.  The  column  has  been 
carritHl  up  to  the  hight  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  or  seven¬ 
ty  feet,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  proposed  hight  The  plan  adopted  for 
this  monument  included  a  grand  circular  colon¬ 
nade  building,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
diameter  and  a  hundred  feet  in  hight,  and  in 
the  center  of  this  colonnade  building  was  to 
rise  the  simple  shaft  to  the  hight  of  six  hundred 
feet,  being  seventy  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
forty  feet  square  at  the  top.  This  sublime  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  people  of  our  great  Republic  to  the 
memory  of  its  founder  is  a  subject  of  so  much 
interest  that  we  may  with  propriety  devote  some 
space  to  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  monument  thus  far. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1833,  a  number  of 
citizens  of  Washington  assembled  together,  and 
on  that  and  several  subsequent  meetings  digested 
a  plan  for  erecting  a  National  Monument 

It  was  confidently  believed  that,  after  such  a 
grand  mausoleum  was  completed  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  whole  people,  no  State  or  indi¬ 
vidual  would  object  to  a  removal  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Washington. 

Whether  this  should  be  accomplished  or  not, 
it  would  be  a  kind  of  rallying  point  for  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  a  noble  emblem  of  attachment  to  the 
Union  and  its  founders. 

Among  those  who  first  officiated  were  Daniel 
Brent,  William  Brent,  Joseph  Gales,  Sr.,  James 
Kearney,  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  Peter  Force,  W.  W. 
Seaton,  John  McLelland,  Pishey  Thompson, 
Thomas  Carberry,  George  Watterstoo,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Cranch,  the  late  venerable  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Colombia, 
who  was  the  first  Vice-President.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  was  chosen  as  President,  and  accepted 
in  the  following  letter : 

“  Ricbxoxd,  Norember  25,  1833. 

“  I  received  yeeterday  your  letter  of  the  22d,  Informing 
me  that  the  Waihington  Monument  Society  has  done  me 


the  honor  to  choose  me  as  its  President.  Ton  are  right 
in  supposing  that  the  most  ardent  wish  of  my  heart  is  to 
see  some  lasting  testimonial  of  the  grateful  affection  of 
ills  country  erected  to  the  memory  of  her  first  citizen.  I 
hare  always  wished  it,  and  have  always  thought  that  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Union  was  the  fit  place  for  this  Xa- 
tional  Monument.  I  cannot,  therefore,  refuse  to  take  any 
place  which  the  society  may  assign  to  me,  and  though  my 
advanced  age  forbids  the  hope  of  being  useful,  1  am  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  name  of  the  first  Vice-President  to  believe 
that  in  liim  ample  compensation  will  be  found  for  any  de¬ 
fect  in  the  President.” 

After  Judge  MarshalpB  death,  Mr.  Madison 
became  the  President,  and  since  his  death,  the 
siicccessive  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
held  that  position.  Many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  public  men  of  the  country  have  been 
and  still  are  connected  with  it ;  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
had  the  immediate  management,  that  not  a  whis¬ 
per  has  ever  been  breathed  against  them  of  want 
of  good  faith,  or  other  than  scrupulous  and  eco¬ 
nomical  application  of  the  funds  to  the  object, 
while  not  one  of  them  has  ever  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  received  any  compensation. 

How  to  raise  the  funds  was  of  course  the  first 
question  ;  and  a  subscription  of  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  from  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  was  finally  proposed,  under  the  belief  that 
no  one  of  moderate  means  would  refuse  so  small 
a  contribution,  while  none  would  be  deterred 
from  giving,  because  not  able  to  put  down  as 
much  08  his  neighbor.  It  was  confidently  be¬ 
lieved  that  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
would  be  received.  But  the  dollar  limitation 
was  found  to  be  an  embarrassment,  chiefly,  it  is 
presumed,  l)ecause  collectors  found  it  required 
more  labor  and  time  than  the  commission  would 
oompensate  for.  And  then  people  distrusted, 
and  could  not  'believe  such  small  sums  would 
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ever  be  accounted  for.  The  fact  that  the  great 
fire  in  New  York  and  the  revulsion  of  money  af¬ 
fairs  occurred  about  this  time,  interfered  also 
very  materially  with  the  collection.  Twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  was  the  whole  amount  re¬ 
ceived.  This  sum  was  invested  in  stock,  and  the 
interest  regularly  re-invested,  and  in  this  way 
the  sum  had  increased  to  $40,000,  when  the 
monument  was  commenced  in  1848 ;  but  active 
operations  in  the  way  of  collections  ceased  for  a 
number  of  years. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1846,  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  was  opened,  but  without  any  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  amount.  Great  difficulty  was  and 
still  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  right 
kind  of  agents,  men  who  were  well  known, 
possessed  the  public  confidence,  of  good  ed¬ 
ucation  and  agreeable  address,  with  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  such  can  be 
procured  who  have  real  heart  for  the  work,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  exceedingly  sensitive,  and 
easily  4iKOuraged  at  rebufis.  It  is  unpleasant 
to  ask  for  money,  and  most  men  prefer  to  engage 
in  other  pursuits. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  collections 
for  the  National  Monument,  the  largest  sums 
have  generally  been  collected  from  those  dis¬ 
tricts  where,  from  the  sparsity  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  absence  of  any  great  resources  for 
wealth,  the  least  was  to  have  been  expected. 
Thus,  an  agent  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Virginia,  who  had  to  travel  two  or  three  miles 
from  one  house  to  another,  sent  to  Washington 
more  money  than  the  agent  at  the  flourishing 
city  of  Richmond.  Large  collections  have  been 
made  in  the  retired  parts  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 

One  reason  for  this  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
people  of  the  country  are  less  frequently  called 
upon  for  all  manner  of  objects  than  those  of 
cities ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  there 
is  more  poetry  and  sentiment  in  rural  districts. 
They  have  fewer  books  and  distractions,  and 
consequently  read  over  the  history  of  their  coun¬ 
try  more  frequently.  In  the  long  Winter  nights 
they  hear  the  “  old  folks”  talk  abont  old  times, 
and  occasionally  they  come  across  a  revolution¬ 
ary  pensioner  who  fights  his  battles  over  again. 

The  whole  amount  collected  up  to  May  1, 
1854,  was  $231,000,  and  the  receipts  have  aver¬ 
aged  abont  $2,000  a  month. 

The  most  constant  eflbrts,  however,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  receipts  up  to  the  line  of  the 
expenditures.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
agents  who  have  been  employed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  one-fifth  of  the  population  have  been 
applied  to.  Masonic  and  Odd-Fellows  Associa¬ 
tions  have  given  largely,  Washington  having 


been  a  member  of  the  former  fraternity.  Two 
or  three  cities  have  contributed  by  their  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  in  money,  and  it  is  confidently 
e.\pectcd  that  every  city  in  the  Union  will  fur¬ 
nish  its  quota. 

Every  State  in  the  Union,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cities,  towns  and  associations  have  con¬ 
tributed  blocks  with  suitable  devices.  Some  of 
these  are  very  large  and  costly,  with  the  finest 
bass-reliefs  upon  them.  Michigan  sends  a 
block  of  native  copper,  with  letters  of  native 
mlver,  while  an  immense  variety  of  beautiful 
marbles  and  granites  are  represented  in  the 
others.  Indeed,  the  display  here  made  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  carried 
out,  of  completing  the  interior  finish  of  the  Cap¬ 
itol  Extension  with  specimens  of  every  kind  of 
American  material.  The  Swiss  Confederation 
sent  a  block  from  the  Alps,  and  almost  every 
week  some  new  one  arrives.  All  these  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  with  which  the  monument 
is  regarded,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
work  will  continue  slowly  but  steadily  to  pro¬ 
gress. 

It  became  necessary  at  an  early  day  to  decide 
upon  a  plan — lithographic  designs  of  which,  fur¬ 
nished  to  contributors  with  receipts  appended, 
would,  it  was  thought,  aid  the  collectors  in  then- 
operations,  and,  from  a  large  number  of  designs 
which  were  submitted,  that  of  Robert  Mills  wa^ 
finally  selected,  consisting  of  an  obelisk  of  great 
bight,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  doric  col¬ 
umns,  called  a  pantheon,  to  contain  Revolution¬ 
ary  relics,  statues,  Ac. 

This  is  so  much  a  mere  matter  of  taste  that  it 
!  is  not  easy  to  say  what  design  would  have  best 
suited  the  public  at  large,  and  satisfied,  to  a 
I  reasonable  degree,  the  critics  in  architecture. 

I  On  the  one  hand,  the  union  of  the  Egyptian 
:  obelisk  with  the  Grecian  pantheon  is  considered 
by  artists  a  great  violation  of  proprieties.  But 
for  the  satisfaction  of  such  be  it  known,  that 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  pantheon  will 
ever  be  built,  the  obelisk  alone  being  about  as 
I  much  as  the  Society  can  hope  to  receive  the 
I  funds  for.  The  cost  of  the  obelisk,  which  is  first 
to  be  completed,  is  estimated  at  $552,000  ;  and 
I  that  of  the  obelisk  and  pantheon,  forming  the 
j  entire  monument,  at  $1,122,000.  Should  the 
I  whole  amount  be  subscribed,  and  a  structure  at 
I  the  base  be  added,  it  can  be  altered  so  as  to  con- 
;  form  more  nearly  to  the  obelisk.  At  least  such 
I  a  change  might  be  made  that  the  base  of  the 
I  obelisk  will  be  visible,  so  that  it  may  not  seem, 

I  as  now,  to  stand  on  columns.  On  the  other 
I  hand,  the  agents  say  that  the  design  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  admired  by  those  who  are  called  upon  for 
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gubacriptions,  except  in  some  of  the  more  crit¬ 
ical  claeges  in  Northern  citica.  To  each  an  ex¬ 
tent  are  our  ideas  of  beauty  formed  by  educa¬ 
tion  I  And  do  we  not  gometimes  make  up  our 
j  udgment  rather  by  arbitrary  rules  as  to  harmony 
laid  down  in  books  than  by  any  real  want  of  har¬ 
mony  between  two  orders  of  architecture?  For 
our  own  part  we  should  have  thought  that  some¬ 
thing  might  have  been  designed  more  peculiarly 
expressive  of  its  object  and  more  American  in 
its  details ;  less  of  a  mere  imitation  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  something  which  would  have  embodied, 
in  it  the  trees  and  products  peculiar  to  our  coun¬ 
try.  Nothing  attracts  more  admiration  in  the 
Capitol  than  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Amer¬ 
ican  order  of  architecture — columns  formed  of 
bundles  of  corn-stalks,  with  capitals  of  corn,  and 
the  columns  of  the  circle  between  the  rotunda 
and  Senate  Chamber  with  capitals  of  tobacco 
leaves. 

The  stones  presented  by  States  and  associa¬ 
tions  are  to  line  the  inside  walls  at  each  landing 
of  the  staircase,  and  must  be  viewed  by  artificial 
light — a  great  disadvantage.  These  were  not, 
however,  thought  of  until  after  the  work  had 
progressed  for  some  time.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  lung  as  the  plan  was  before  the  public,  and 
when  there  was  yet  an  opportunity  for  change, 
not  a  word  was  said  by  those  who  are  now  so 
ready  to  find  fault. 

But  it  is  too  late  now  to  make  any  material 
changes  in  the  obelisk,  which,  with  all  the  ob- 
Ijections  to  it,  presents  some  decided  advan¬ 
tages: 

First  It  is  of  all  monuments  the  strongest  and 
most  enduring,  next  to  that  of  the  pyramid.  In 
1800,  when  the  question  in  Congress  was  be¬ 
tween  adopting  the  statue  of  1783,  or  a  mauso¬ 
leum,  in  pyramidal  form,  it  was  stated  in  debate 
that,  without  any  concert  whatever,  a  remarka¬ 
ble  concurrence  had  taken  place  between  West, 
Trumbull,  and  other  respectable  artists,  who 
gave  an  unequivocal  preference  to  a  mausolenm. 
A  mausoleum  would  last  for  ages,  and  would 
present  the  same  imperishable  appearance  two 
thousand  years  hence  that  it  would  now ; 
whereas,  a  statue  would  only  remain  until  some 
civil  convulsion  or  foreign  invasion  or  flagitious 
conqueror,  or  lawless  mob,  should  dash  it  into 
atoms,  or  until  some  invading  barbarian  should 
transport  it  as  a  trophy  of  his  guilt  to  a  foreign 
shore.  Besides,  a  statue  was  minute,  trivial, 
perishable.  It  was  a  monument  erected  to  all 
that  crowd  of  estimable  but  subordinate  person¬ 
ages  that  soar  in  a  region  elevated  indeed  above 
common  characters,  but  which  was  infinitely  be¬ 
low  that  of  Washington. 
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Secondly.  It  is  like  the  Government  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  Washington,  simple  and  majestic,  with 
no  attempt  at  ornament.  It  cannot  well  be 
spoiled  in  building,  or  by  bad  sculpture.  We 
could  not  hope  to  rival  the  magnificent  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  World  in  sculpture,  however 
creditable  the  works  of  our  artists  may  have 
been  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Thirdly.  It  will  excel  all  others  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  that  of  hight,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparison  between  this  and  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  monuments  and  churches : 

Feet. 


St.  Antoine’s  Column,  at  Rome . 135 

Ckpitol,  at  Washington . 140 

Principal  Tower  of  Smithsonian  Institntion . 146 

Trajan’s  Column,  at  Rome . 145 

Napoleon’s  Column,  at  Paris . 160 

Washington’s  Column,  at  Baltimore . 180 

The  Great  Obelisk,  Thebes . 200 

Bunker  IBll  Monument,  Boston . 220 

Column  of  Delhi . 262 

Trinitj  Church,  New  York . 264 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  (Dome)  London . 320 

St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  (Dome)  Rome . 466 

Tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg . 460 

Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt . 480 

Tower  of  Malines . 360 


Washington  National  Monument,  at  Dist.  of  Col.. 617)4 
The  foundation  of  the  obelisk  is  laid  81  feet 
square,  8  feet  below  the  ground,  and  is  con¬ 
tracted  so  as  to  be  61  feet  10  inches  square  at 
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the  top — an  elevation  of  25  feet  of  solid  ma¬ 
sonry. 

The  obelisk  is  commenced  at  the  hight  of  17  i 
feet  above  the  ground,  55  feet  square,  cased  with 
marble,  with  walls  15  feet  thick,  leaving  a  cav¬ 
ity  of  25  feet.  It  will  be  ascended  by  stairs  in  ' 
the  inside,  and  by  machinery,  to  an  elevation  of  ! 
517 i  feet.  Something  of  a  climb  this!  To  as- ; 
cend  by  zig-zag  staircases  a  thousand  steps,  and  < 
view  the  presentation  blocks  as  you  go  along,  | 
will  be  a  good  day’s  work.  The  workmen  go  | 
up  and  down  now  by  machinery.  But  if  Wash- 1 
ingtou’s  sarcophagus  should  ever  be  placed  in  ' 
the  center,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
sacrilege  in  riding  up  above  it.  The  only  open- 1 
ing,  besides  the  doors,  will  be  a  large  star,  near  I 
the  top,  on  each  side.  It  has  been  proposed  to  ; 
cap  it  with  one  large  glass  cone.  The  obelisk  I 
will  stand  on  a  platform  or  pedestal  extending  | 
on  every  side,  and  having  arched  rooms  well ! 
lighted  from  above,  in  which  may  be  deposited  | 
the  relics  of  Washington  now  preserved  at  the  | 
Patent  OIBce.  | 

As  to  the  material,  the  outdde  is  constructed 
of  what  is  known  as  Symington’s  large  crystal 
marble,  procured  from  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore.  ; 
The  main  body  of  the  wall  is  of  blue  gneiss,  and  ! 
with  this  the  interior  is  lined,  except  where 
blocks  presented  by  States  or  associations  have 
been  inserted.  The  quality  of  the  material  and 
its  capacity  to  sustain  pressure  and  resist  frost 
have  been  satisfactorily  tested. 


RUINED  CITIES. 

“  Herk  we  behold  the  ruins  of  what  had  once 
been  a  great  city,”  begins  Volney,  weighed  by 
the  poetry  and  the  scepticism  of  his  own  mind ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  bring  about  a  state  of  mental 
desolation  and  moral  min  more  to  be  deplored 
than  the  departed  glories  of  a  dead  city. 

“  The  City  of  Forty  Pillars,”  so  familiar  to 
the  eye  of  romance,  and  so  associated  with  that 
melancholy  tenderness  with  which  we  in  our 
youth  regard  the  relics  of  antiquity,  has,  in  our 
day,  little  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
except  as  it  indicates  the  lapse  of  centuries  and 
the  mutations  of  empire.  She  is  now  but  a 
memory.  Her  beautiful  columns,  so  exquisitely 
slender,  reminding  us  of  the  best  era  of  Greek 
art,  cast  their  delicate  shadows  upon  the  plain, 
undisturbed  by  a  human  foot 

The  fflte  of  Persepolis,  like  that  of  many  an¬ 
cient  cities,  was  not  favorable  to  a  protracted 
growth,  nor  to  a  continuance  of  existence.  As 
civilization  advances  the  ancient  modes  of  con¬ 
veyance  and  the  centers  of  commerce  must 
■ecessarily  change.  Upon  the  conquest  of  a 


city,  also,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  victor 
either  to  raze  it  to  the  ground,  or  to  levy  such 
heavy  tributes  upon  the  inhabitants  that  they 
were  reduced  to  that  abject  poverty  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  spirit  of  a  people,  and  they  cease  to 
embellish  a  city  which  exists  only  at  the  will  of 
an  oppressor,  or  to  accumulate  wealth  which 
will  but  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  enslaver.  In 
this  way  it  is  that  the  people  perish  ignomini- 
ously  at  home,  or  go  forth  to  seek  an  asylum  or 
a  sphere  of  action  elsewhere,  and  thus  the  mar¬ 
ble  hall  is  deserted,  and  the  palaces  of  kings  be¬ 
come  haunted  by  the  reptile  and  the  wild  beast. 

Slowly  the  chiseled  column  nods  to  the  lajise 
of  time,  and  Nature  usurps  her  solitary  reign. 
The  armed  warrior  whose  battle-cry  had  been 
the  terror  of  armies,  and  whose  exploits  had 
been  the  song  of  bards  and  the  admiration  of 
fair  women,  sinks  to  oblivion — his  name  is  lost 
from  human  records  till  another  race  appears  to 
decipher  the  dim  hieroglyphics  of  the  ruin ;  and 
it  may  be  that  his  is  discovered  and  he  takes 
another  passport  to  posterity.  Thus  does  the 
ancient  chisel  and  the  rude  stylus,  like  the  pen 
of  modem  days,  become  more  potent  than  the 
sword. 

Persepolis  is  often  known  by  the  name  of 
Istakhan  or  Estakhau.  Prior  to  the  conquest  of 
Babyion,  Persepolis  had  been  the  favorite  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  even  after  that 
period  Cyras  accumulated  here  a  vast  amount 
of  treasure,  which  was  to  enrich  him  and  his 
people.  Here  were  the  sepulchers  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Place 
of  Graves  is  one  of  solemn  reverence  and  mu¬ 
nificent  adornment  to  the  Oriental.  After  the 
conquest  of  Alexander,  who  destroyed  the  mag- 
I  nificent  royal  palace  at  the  instigation  of  Thais, 
:  the  courtezan,  it  became  the  policy  of  this  con¬ 
queror  to  despoil  the  subverted  cities  of  the 
!  people  who  fell  under  his  arms,  and  with  the 
I  rich  materials  so  obtained  embellish  others, 
which  were  to  bear  his  own  name,  and  thus  Per^ 
I  sepolis  was  reduced  to  comparative  poverty  and 
i  indgniflcance.  The  caravan  conveying  the  bar- 
;  baric  splendors  of  farthest  Ind,  found  other 
j  marts  more  productive  of  gain,  and  a  slow 
I  blight  fell  upon  the  once  opulent  city.  Manfac- 
’  tories  declined — the  wealthier  citizens  sought  a 
gayer  field,  and  the  poorer  denizens  became  the 
prey  of  wandering  hordes  of  Arabs,  who  found 
a  temporary  and  delighted  repose  amid  its  de- 
I  cayhig  glories. 

I  But  the  uses  of  time  and  men  soon  destroy 
j  what  is  left  without  repair,  and  Persepolis  is 
I  now  deserted  and  nearly  forgotten.  She  lives, 
i  it  is  true,  in  Oriental  legendry,  where  the  wildest 
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adventures  and  most  astounding  narratives  of  peopled,  not  with  owls  and  bats,  but  with  the 
genii,  and  spirits,  magic  and  incantation,  invest  graceful  or  magnificent  creations  of  fancy,  and 
the  dead  city  with  a  weird,  melancholly  splen-  her  dim  corridors  are  thronged  with  gnomes,  and 
dor.  Like  many  whom  the  grave  hides  from  genii,  and  enchanted  princesses,  potent  in  mis- 
our  sympathy  or  dislike,  Persepolis  has  an  ever-  chief,  or  tender  and  winning  in  misfortune, 
living  interest  to  the  lovers  of  the  marvelous.  Thus  is  it  that  the  world  is  loth  to  let  the  beau- 
and  the  thought  of  her  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  tifnl  die,  even  when  its  elements  have  ceased 
ideas  of  luxury  and  cabalism.  She  becomes  i  their  signiOcancy. 
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For  ages  the  wandering  Arab,  and  the  cara-  most  fabulous  space  of  ground,  which  would 
van,  so  essential  in  Oriental  commerce,  has  ob-  cast  London,  with  its  forty  miles  of  brick  and 
served  a  colossal  mound  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  mortar,  quite  into  the  shade.  But  when  we  re¬ 
vast  plain,  which  had  become  associated  in  his  fleet  that  the  ancient  modes  of  warfare  and  the 
mind  with  wild  and  terrifle  superstitions.  He  tendency  to  conquest  among  rude  peoples  would 
passed  beneath  its  overhanging  shadows  in  si-  render  it  essential  that  the  principal  city  of  a 
lence,  and  at  night-fall  abstidned,  if  possible,  kingdom  should  be  of  a  size  to  hold  within  its 
fh>m  a  halt  in  the  vicinity.  Tradition  preserved  limits  the  agricultural  and  other  interests  in 
a  dim  record  that  here  once  arose  a  great  city,  times  of  invasion,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
which,  from  the  wickedness  and  impiety  of  a  rich  and  populous  despotism  should  build  up 
its  inhabitants,  had  been  deserted  of  God  and  inclose  between  enormous  walls  an  extended 
and  given  over  to  the  power  of  the  spirits  of  area,  capable  of  containing  and  sustaining  a 
evil,  who  hurried  it  to  destruction,  and  had  vast  population.  The  area  inclosed  by  these 
since  made  it  the  rendezvous  for  blasphemous  walls  would  be  but  partially  occupied  in  ordi- 
noctumal  orgies.  nary  conditions  of  the  Government,  while  in 

It  remained  for  the  indefatig^able  Layard  to  times  of  war  the  brazen  gates  would  unfold  hos- 
identify  this  shapeless  mound  with  the  ancient  pitably  to  receive  a  panic-stricken  people, 
site  of  Babylon,  the  “  lady  of  cities,”  the  “  beau-  Semiramis  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates, 
tiful  queen  ”  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  in  order  to  unite  the  city,  lying  upon  each  side 
The  name  of  Semiramis  is  so  intimately  asso-  of  the  river ;  at  either  end  she  raised  a  magnifi- 
ciated  with  the  early  growth  and  the  wonderful  cent  palace,  so  that  the  pass  was  directly  in  the 
splendors  of  the  city  of  Babylon  that  it  is  im-  royal  power ;  besides  this,  she  tunneled  beneath 
possible  to  regard  her  other  than  its  founder.  If  the  river,  thereby  securing  a  subterranean  com- 
die  did  not  actually  lay  its  walls,  the  place  be-  munication  in  case  of  war  from  withont  or  in- 
fore  her  time  was  so  obscure  and  insignifleant  surrection  at  home. 

that  her  subsequent  embellishments  have  all  the  Nothing  could  be  more  imposing  than  the  ap- 
merit  of  a  new  and  entire  creation.  pearance  of  this  ancient  city,  which  the  sacred 

Babylon  was  a  walled  city,  covering  an  al-  writers  describe  in  the  most  glowing  and  seduc- 
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tlve  manner,  in  the  day  of  her  power.  Her 
stupendous  walls,  constructed  of  brick  laid  in 
asphaltum,  became  in  the  course  of  time  imper¬ 
vious  to  decay.  These  walls  were  constructed  in 
terraces  lined  with  the  abundant  vegetation  of  a 
beneficent  climate,  including  the  willows  so  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  captive  children  of 
Judea.  “  We  hung  our  harps  upon  the  willows,” 
is  a  sweet  intimation  of  that  desolate  sorrow 
which  refused  to  vent  itself  in  the  songs  of  Zion 
in  a  strange  land. 

The  encircling  walls,  lined  with  trees  and 
rendered  solid  by  bitumen,  and  over  the  arches 
cased  in  lead,  became  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
patrician  horsemen,  who  drove  their  chariots 
along  the  walls  as  over  an  airy  thoroughfare. 
Grates  of  brass,  flanked  with  towers  of  a  great 
hight,  and  guarded  by  watchmen,  gave  egress  to 
the  inhabitants  down  flights  of  stairs  from  ter¬ 
race  to  terrace.  At  each  angle  of  the  square 
walls  arose  immense  and  lofty  citadels,  able  to 
accommodate  legions  of  soldiery  and  mili¬ 
tary  officials,  while  the  intermediate  towers, 
at  either  end  of  the  twenty-five  streets,  cross¬ 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles,  presented  a 
complete  system  of  defense,  as  well  as  commo¬ 
dious  and  inviting  places  of  resort.  The  pre¬ 
siding  ruler  had  only  to  secure  the  allegiance 
of  the  army,  and  hold  command  of  these  for¬ 
tresses,  to  sustain  the  entire  kingdom  in  check. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were  the 
wonder  of  the  world ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  largest  trees  were  suspended  thus  in 


mid-air,  and  grew  without  hindrance  from  an 
abundant  soil,  raised  with  infinite  cost  above  the 
heads  of  the  passers  below,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  admiration,  even  in  our  day,  when  the  im¬ 
possible  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

The  excavations  of  the  city  of  Nlnevah,  by 
Layard,  are  opening  to  ns  an  immense  amount 
of  material,  interesting  no  less  to  the  general 
reader  than  to  the  antiquarian  scholar.  As  yet 
every  discovery  goes  to  add  weight  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Scriptures — the  reading  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  now  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  marvel¬ 
ous,  gives  the  names  with  which  Sacred  History 
no  less  than  Oriental  records,  have  made  famil¬ 
iar  to  our  minds. 

We  gave,  in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the 
Magazine,  a  copy  of  the  images  discovered  by 
Stephens  in  his  travels  in  Central  America ;  also, 
something  more  than  a  year  since,  we  gave  a 
translation  of  ancient  writings  found  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Sidon,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  charac¬ 
ters.  We  observe  a  wonderful  similarity  in 
these  symbols  of  language  between  those  discov¬ 
ered  npon  massive  architraves  and  gigantic  fig¬ 
ures,  and  sarcophagi,  both  in  India,  Egypt, 
Syria  and  Central  America  ' 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  observed  the 
drawings  of  idols  referred  to  above,  rude,  and 
decayed  by  the  fingers  of  time;  will  perceive 
much  analog  between  these  and  the  figure  we 
subjoin  from  the  mins  of  Ninevah. 

These  records  of  a  people  so  many  centuries 
extinct,  have  a  melancholy  interest  as  they  arise 
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TO  ONE  WHO  HAS  DARK  DREAMS  OF  ME. 


NMht  b«r  jeweled  brow  i«  bendin;; 

Tb  the  roejr  kin  of  daj  j 
Witebiog  (pints  stoop  to  whisper 
Ere  the  stsrliffat  Ikdee  away  ; 
Phantoms  glide  in  weird  procession 
From  the  chambers  of  the  brain, 

And  life’s  deep  and  strong  Impression 
Steals  upon  the  soul  again. 

Beautiful  and  silent  dreamer, 

Drifting  down  the  slumberous  tide. 
Circled  with  its  whirling  fancies — 

Saint  and  demon,  side  bj  side — 

Waken  to  the  mjstie  token 
Viewless  wings  are  learing  new  ; 

Hear  the  Toiceless  blessing  ending, 

Feel  the  kiss  upon  thjr  brow. 

Tis  aflkction’g  free  oat-springing. 

In  its  besnty  and  its  power ; 

Tls  an  earnest  of  the  lore  watch, 

Swift  retnming  hour  by  hour ; 

’Tis  appreciation’s  tribute 
To  the  soul’s  dirinest  gleam  ; 

’Tis  thine  own  familiar  spirit 
Come  to  whisper  in  thj  dream. 

Wake  and  tell  me,  are  there  tokens 
Still  upon  thine  earnest  thought. 

Of  a  grim  and  taunting  rision, 

From  the  depths  of  darkness  wrought  t 
ley  wings  hare  pressed  thy  pillow. 
Doubting  words  hare  saddened  thee  ^ 
lift  those  tender  eyes  and  tell  me 
Thou  art  dreaming  joyously. 

Night  has  won  Aurora’s  greeting. 

And  her  bright  tiara  pales  ; 

Ray  by  ray  the  beauteous  goddess 
Now  her  radiant  light  unrnils. 
Farewell,  dear  unconscious  dreamer  ’ 
Speed  ye,  faithfbl  wings,  away, 

Ere  the  morning  twilight  opens 
Into  full  and  perfect  day  I 
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to  view  from  their  long  oblivitm.  Arts  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  modem  in  their  origin  are 
found  to  have  been  familiar  in  the  past  Manu- 
faeturee  must  have  risen  to  a  high  pitch  of  ex- 
cdUence  among  a  people  whose  luxurious  re¬ 
sources  were  almost  without  limit.  The  acces¬ 
sories  of  worship  were  upou  a  scale  of  stupen¬ 
dous  magniflcence,  imposing  from  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  ritual  and  the  BolemuUy  of  groves  and 
fountains,  the  sweet  harmonies  of  Nature  bear¬ 
ing  witness  to  the  craelty  of  man  as  the  shrieks 
of  the  victim  awake  her  echoes,  and  the  teeming 
soil  drank  in  the  sanguinary  flood. 

The  recovery  of  this  long-lost  statuary  throws 
much  light  upon  the  religious  usages  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  points  to  a  uniformity  of  ideas  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  the  scholar. 
The  use  of  analogous  symbols  in  these  mothers 
of  nations,  indicates  the  spread  of  early  religious 
opinions  and  the  nearness  of  origin  between  all 
the  great  Pagan  worshipers  of  the  East  The 
worship  of  Apis,  in  Egypt,  the  winged  bulls  of 
Ninevah,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  the  serpent  symbol 
so  in^valent  upon  ancient  works,  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  modes  of  thought,  resulting  in 
similar  expression. 


PRESENTMENT. 

Thf.  following  lines  from  the  Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican  contain  a  beantiful  sentiment,  most  touch¬ 
ingly  and  delicately  expressed  : 

I  drew  it  to  Its  full  soft  lenffth, 

Tbs  curl  of  gloMy  brown  ; 

I  said,  “  There  is  no  queen  on  earth 
Wears  such  a  royal  crown.” 

“  Tet  gire  me  thii  one  little  lock  ; 

The  time  will  come,”  I  said, 

”  Ton  cannot  glre  the  smallest  tre.-'i 
Without  its  silrer  thread.” 

She  smiled,  but  gently  shook  her  head. 

And  auid,  “  Nay,  let  It  stay, 
niere  is  no  fear  that  locks  of  mine 
Will  erer  turn  to  gray.” 

Bow  keen  a  pang  one  thought  will  bring 
Into  onr  lightest  mood  ; 

I’d  (fire  thesworld  had  she  not  spoke, 

Or  I  not  understood. 
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In'  cooBidcring  the  literature  of  our  country, 
although  we  legitimately  claim  as  our  own  all 
that  may  have  been  published  in  the  country, 
or  out  of  it  from  persons  who  had  made  their 
residence  this  side  the  water,  either  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  they  having  received  their 
inspiration  here,  or  the  best  maturing  of  their 
powers  here,  still  these  productions  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  more  as  the  reflex  of  the  transatlan¬ 
tic  mind  than  the  growth  of  our  own  soil.  Un¬ 
til  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  England,  this  is  most  especially  the 
point  to  be  conceded. 

In  yielding  this  much  scarcely  a  leaf  worth 
the  preservation  will  be  lost  from  the  vigorous 
products  of  what  may  be  claimed  as  our  own 
indiginous  growth.  The  earlier  writers  were 
busy  in  translating  from  classical  literature, 
wearying  their  own  brains  and  those  of  their 
readers  in  scholastic  pursuits  and  pedantic  ef¬ 
forts,  ns  devoid  of  interest  as  they  were  of  orig¬ 
inality.  They  but  followed  tamely  the  drift  of 
transatlantic  thought.  The  turbulence  of  the 
Reformation  had  subsided,  it  is  true,  but  the 
long,  heavy  swell,  indicating  a  deep  and  hidden 
unrest,  still  kept  men  in  eager  pursuit  of  polem¬ 
ical  subtilities ;  heaving  at  the  urgencies  of  un¬ 
meaning,  unessential  dogmas,  and  addling  their 
brains  in  discussions  of  interminable  length  and 
preposterous  vehcmency,  and  controversies  which 
will  await  the  great  crack  of  doom  alone  to 
bring  to  an  amicable  adjustment. 

England  and  America  teemed  with  books  and 
pamphlets  in  regard  to  our  moral  and  religious 
obligations,  our  relations  to  the  Divine,  our 
spiritual  needs,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  the 
Sabbath,  of  alchemy,  of  prophesy,  now  read 
only  by  the  curious  student,  and  of  no  value  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  mark  the  age.  “  Straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows.”  There  was  no  lack  of 
great,  vigorous  thought,  it  is  true,  for  the  flery 
chariot,  from  which  floated  the  mantle  of  the 
great  dramatist,  liad  borne  it  away,  because 
there  was  none  brave  enough  and  great  enough 
to  seize  upon  its  folds  and  divide  the  river 
through  which  our  humanity  might  walk  into 
possessions  greater  than  even  Shakespeare  had 
unfolded.  No,  we  will  not  affirm  this.  The  un¬ 
rest  of  the  age,  from  which  Shakespeare  had 
just  been  released,  was  embodied  in  Cromwell 
and  Milton,  who  walked  the  sea  and  made  it 

•CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Compris¬ 
ing  personal  and  critical  notices  of  authors,  and  se¬ 
lections  from  their  writinppt,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  daj.  With  portraits,  antoftraphs  and 
other  illustrations.  Edited  by  Evmr  A.  and  Gioror 
L.  Dctckimck.  In  two  Tolamea.  New  York ;  Charles 
Scribner. 
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subject — wll%  saw  this  human,  so  reverenced  in 
all  its  aspects  by  Shakespeare,  so  set  aside  by 
human  institutions,  so  trampled  upon  by  lordly 
aristocrats  and  treacherous  kings,  that  they 
feared  nut  to  listen  to  its  cry,  and  reached  fortii 
the  hand  to  succor,  and  bore  up  the  people  so 
they  might  know  their  worth  in  God’s  eyes. 

While  pedants  wrote  and  studied  in  their 
closets,  and  priests  from  the  pulpit  magnified 
minor  mysteries  into  essential  doctrines,  the 
people  were  by  no  means  idle,  but  were  concentra¬ 
ting  themselves  upon  ideas  more  vast  than  their 
ostensible  preachers  imagined,  and  more  vital  to 
human  good  and  significant  of  divine  purpose 
than  priest  or  ruler  had  been  able  to  conceive. 

The  poetry  of  the  early  writers  of  our  coun¬ 
try  was  labored  and  crabbed  in  style,  religious 
in  character,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  tainted  by  that  per¬ 
sonal  laudation  which  is  still  prevalent  both  in 
the  prayers  of  our  pulpits  and  in  the  verses  of 
our  poets.  We  are  thankful  to  Milton  for  his  few 
eulogistic  sonnets,  because  they  tell  affectingly 
something  of  himself ;  they  show  the  tenderness 
of  the  poet-heart,  and  we  feel  how  greatly  he, 
with  such  a  heart,  must  have  felt  the  iron  enter 
his  soul  in  the  long  days  of  political  anarchy, 
abuse  and  intolerance,  up  to  the  time  when  he 
sits  so  calm  and  grand  in  his  poverty  and  blind¬ 
ness  that  the  gods  of  Homer  are  not  more  ma¬ 
jestic;  but  had  Milton  written  nothing  more, 
these  sonnets  would  have  less  significance ;  so| 
when  we  find  a  long  array  of  names,  whether  in 
the  past  or  present,  who  have  added  little  or 
nothing  to  ideas,  we  are  apt  to  be  chary  of  in¬ 
scribing  them 

**  AmoD^^t  the  few  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  bom  to  die.” 

In  all  this  period  we  find  little  upon  this  side 
the  water  at  all  indicative  of  American  growth. 
Men  talked  of  the  mother  country  as  if  the  bond 
of  union  were  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  they  rev¬ 
erenced  her  institutions,  and  clung  to  all  her 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting  ;  her  literature, 
her  theology,  her  laws,  her  government,  were  al¬ 
most  sacred  in  their  eyes ;  true,  they  dissented 
largely  from  opinions  at  home,  but  it  was  that 
kind  of  difference  which  may  exist  between 
members  of  the  same  household  and  not  in  the 
least  impair  the  wholesome  g^eniality  of  inter¬ 
course;  they,  in  their  isolation  and  seclunon, 
were  growing  into  a  sturdy  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  which  would  tell  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  but  they  were  all  unconscious  tliemselves 
how  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  strong  man  were 
gathering  strength  and  acquiring  force  for  the 
unforeseen  contest 
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They,  under  the  shadowings  of  primeval 
woods,  were  learning  God’s  value  of  a  man. 
Rulers,  placed  in  the  long  perspective  of  a  wide 
ocean,  grew  to  be  seen  for  what  they  really 
were,  and  yet  the  people  were  unaware  that  they 
had  adjusted  the  gloss  for  sight-seeing.  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars,  American  preachers  went  on  daw¬ 
dering  and  mumbling  just  as  they  were  doing  in 
England ;  but  men  often  walk  unconcerned  over 
the  spot  which  the  earthquake  is  just  ready  to 
rive  asunder.  If  the  people  were  not  always  in 
advance  of  the  men  placed  at  the  helm,  or  lead¬ 
ing  the  flock,  the  nations  would  settle  down  to  a 
stagnation  as  wicked  and  as  ruinous  as  that 
which  preceded  the  flery  rain  which  laid  in  ruin 
the  cities  of  the  plain. 

So,  while  the  writers  and  speakers  were  doing 
up  nicely  parceled  opinions  and  sentiments,  both¬ 
ering  their  brains  with  rhymes  and  burning  out 
their  eyes  with  the  musty  treasuries  of  the  past, 
the  people  were  preparing  work  for  the  ages, 
which  should  start  the  human  brmn  into  new  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  give  a  new  significancy  to  man  and 
his  relations  to  the  world. 

The  religious  world  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
accepting  the  Jewish  idea  of  certain  acts  of  more 
than  doubtful  import,  lauding  the  treachery  and 
asassination  of  Jacl  as  if  it  had  been  a  virtuous 
act ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  so  early  as  1647, 
in  one  of  the  early  psalm  books  of  the  Hasso- 
chuBctts  Colony,  the  following  version  of  the 
fact — and  a  careful  observer  will  be  able  to  trace 
some  opinions  advanced  by  the  women  of  our 
country  in  the  present  day  back  to  the  time 
when  the  fair  daughters  of  Pilgrimdom  used  to 
chant, 

“  Jsel,  the  Henite,  Heber’i  wife, 

’Bove  women  blest  shall  be— 

Above  the  women  in  the  tent 
Blessed  one  is  she. 

He  water  asked — she  gave  him  milk  ; 

In  lordly  dish  she  fetched 
Him  batter  forth  ;  onto  the  nail 
She  forth  her  left  hand  stretched.” 

Verily,  men  will  praise  the  courage  of  a 
woman,  even  when  she  approximates  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  crime. 

There  was  use  in  all  this  preparation ;  those 
long  mystical  sermons,  which  would  utterly 
confound  a  modem  audience,  cultivated  an  un¬ 
flinching  habit  of  grappling  with  abstrase  ques- 
titms— a  habit  of  digging  into  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  hidden  logic — a  habit  of  persistence 
and  a  zealous  pursuit  of  abstractions,  out  of 
which  grew  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

Thooe  long  prayers — in  which,  it  is  said,  the 
minister  held  forth  mightily  for  the  space  of 
two  hours — were  the  wrestlings  of  men  akin  to 


the  old  patriarchs,  who,  centuries  before  the  Pil¬ 
grims  planted  the  seeds  of  empire  in  this  new 
world,  had  vitalized  a  nation  under  the  palm 
trees  of  the  Orient. 

All  this  time  these  learned  men  and  long- 
winded  divines  ore  not  idle.  Public  schools 
have  been  established,  and  colleges  and  seats  of 
learning  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  lending  colo¬ 
nics.  A  certain  air  of  high-bred  courtesy  pre¬ 
vails  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.  The  Dutch  have  their  splendid 
model  of  a  princely  man  in  William  of  Orange, 
and  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Jacob  Leisler 
has  already  identified  himself  with  the  people, 
and  started  the  germ  of  the  democratic  clement 
in  the  country ;  we  perceive  the  uprising  of  a 
vigorous  nationality,  which  is  to  tell  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

But  before  this  time,  so  early  as  1635  or  1636, 
Anna  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  roost  remarkable 
women  of  any  time,  had  left  the  impress  of  a 
great  mind  and  a  fine  courage  upon  the  women 
at  least  of  the  day,  and  had  startled  the  good 
Pilgrims  so  far  from  their  propriety,  that  they 
called  a  Synod  of  the  Church  to  examine  the 
heresies,  and  try  the  author  of  them,  who  had 
dared  call  in  question  the  dogmas  of  the  fathers. 
Heresies  of  opinion  were  combined  with  an  un¬ 
pardonable  presumption,  the  more  monstrous 
because  emanating  from  the  brain  of  a  woman. 
Anna  Hutchinson  occupies  the  very  van  of  in¬ 
dependent  thinkers  in  this  country,  whether  of 
men  or  w  omen.  As  to  the  mind’s  eye  she  stands 
before  the  subtile  logicians  of  the  period,  ans¬ 
wering  their  cold,  perplexing  questions  with  a 
serene,  clear  intellect  and  fine  womanly  sense,  de¬ 
fending  her  positions  with  a  force  of  logic  and 
a  calmness  of  judgment  which  they  can  neither 
refute  nor  gainsay,  she  presents  one  of  the 
noblest  pictures  of  a  true  womanhood  to  be 
found  in  any  record.  More  than  this,  when  she 
whom  even  her  enemies  could  not  find  aught 
against,  goes  forth  in  her  matronly  dignity  with 
the  flat  of  perpetual  banishment  from  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Colony  upon  her  head,  she  is  a 
crowned  queen  to  the  ages,  and  a  beautiful  and 
significant  type  of  the  coming  American  woman. 

Anna  Hutchinson  left  no  books,  it  is  true,  but 
the  finger  of  destiny  has  left  ineffaceable  writings 
upon  the  wall,  and  she  rises  upon  the  page  of 
history  in  bold  and  beautiful  relief,  for  the 
Father  knoweth  his  own  and  careth  for  them, 
even  when  men  spurn  and  neglect.  Anna  Brad- 
street,  her  cotemporary,  though  lauded  by  all 
the  leaders  of  the  day,  and  indorsed  by  Cotton 
Mather  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  enough  to  make 
the  cheeks  of  a  modest  woman  tingle,  the  pet- 
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ted  belle  of  the  times,  the  handsome  pedant  in 
petticoats,  who  half  turned  the  heads  of  these 
old  divines  by  her  poetry  and  learning,  leaves 
no  impress  upon  the  age.  We  read  her  verses : 
with  surprise,  that  in  a  time  which  had  produced ' 
such  splendid  emanations  of  true  genius  the' 
mere  culture  of  a  woman  of  talent  should  have  i 
created  the  sensation  which  it  evidently  did. ' 
The  Pilgrims  were  men  of  birth  and  education, ' 
and  seem  to  have  greatly  rejoiced  that  in  launch- 1 
ing  their  little  bark  upon  the  waters  in  search ' 
of  a  home  in  the  wilderness,  the  Muses  deigned  i 
to  gather  up  the  folds  of  their  radiant  robes  and 
follow  in  their  train.  We  can  well  conceive 
that  these  grave,  earnest  men,  to  whom  life  had 
presented  Sharp  points,  and  turbulent  waters, 
dry  sticks  and  scanty  herbage,  rather  than  the 
Heavenly  manna,  should  have  found  themselves 
rejoiced  at  the  ringing  melody  of  numbers,  the 


“  Hurt  I  be  carried  to  the  ikiee 
Onfloioaybedtfit  eaee— 

While  others  fought  to  win  the  priie, 

And  sailed  through  bloodjr  seas.” 

Even  the  stout  Cotton  Mather,  that  strange 
mi.xturc  of  religion  and  intolerance,  of  school 
knowledge  and  human  ignorance,  of  conceit  and 
cruelty,  is  no  exception  to  our  assertion  that 
these  men,  these  writers,  were  the  reflex  of  old 
England.  His  belief  in  withcraft  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  times  at  home,  where  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  was  trying  this  kind  of  offense,  and  had 
sentenced  at  least  one  to  death ;  and  all  over 
Scotland,  and  indeed  Europe,  this  terrible 'epi¬ 
demic  of  Spiritualism  prevailed. 

As  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
a  marked  improvement  becomes  apparent  The 
writings  grow  more  condensed,  more  individual¬ 
ized,  and  we  are  aware  of  deepening  footprints 
like  men  who  have  taken  to  the  soil — there  is  an 


graces  of  composition  from  a  gentle  source,  and 
thus  have  over  estimated  Mistress  Anna  Brad- 1 
street  She  gave  them  what  seemed  art  and ' 
heauty,  a  fleld  aside  from  their  own  rough  path- 1 
way  ;  and  hence  they  looked  with  hatred  upon  | 
Anna  Hutchinson,  who  presumed  to  meet  them  | 
upon  their  own  ground,  and  worst  them  also  in 
polemical  debate. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Colonial  litera¬ 
ture,  though  poor  in  itself,  nurtured  the  germ 
which  was  in  the  future  to  develop  a  true  na¬ 
tional  literature.  It  may  be  called  the  dragon’s 
teeth  sown  and  slowly  germinating  in  a  richly 
watered  fleld,  whence  armed  men  are  here¬ 
after  to  arise.  They  were  strong,  enduring  men, 
who  counted  it  not  well  to  lust  after  the  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  of  life,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  a  quartette  left  by  the  good  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth,  which  hath  therein  an  unction  of 
true  piety,  albeit  Apollo  seemed  disinclined  to 
embellish  it  with  the  melodies  or  the  ringing 
sweetness  of  the  verderous  Parnassus — 

“  We  mart  not  on  the  knee 
Be  always  dandled. 

Nor  must  we  think  to  ride  to  Heaven 
Upon  a  feather  bed.” 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  men  eschew¬ 
ing  all  such  expectations  would  gird  themselves 
manfully  to  make  their  way  up  the  celestial 
hights  by  fearless  strides  and  unflinching  en¬ 
deavor. 

The  same  idea  subsequently  grew  into  poetic 
beauty,  under  the  pen  of  Isaac  Watts,  who  has 
left  us  some  delicious  expressions  in  verse,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  his  too  frequent  dip  into  the 


expression  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  tite 
high  sense,  a  less  subtile  but  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  grasp  of  the  intellect,  and  language  is  made 
the  medium  of  ideas  new  and  originaL  The 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ushers  Jon¬ 
athan  Edwards  and  Benjamin  Franklin  upon  the 
arena  of  life,  and  existence,  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  much  a  struggle,  begins  to  assume  co¬ 
herence  and  harmony.  As  these  and  kindred 
spirits  grew  into  notice,  transatlantic  influences 
were  not  wanting — SwedenUbrg  and  Wesley 
were  revolutionizing  the  church,  Voltaire  was 
teaching  the  need  of  a  wholesome  doubt,  and 
Whitfleld,  after  electrifying  England,  was  pass¬ 
ing  like  a  meteor  over  the  New  World. 

An  unwonted  stir  was  upon  the  human  mind, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  literature  as 
yet  hardly  deserves  the  name,  but  there  is  a 
deepening  power  at  work,  and  when  men  shall 
have  written  certain  great  things  upon  the 
eternal  ages,  shall  have  wrought  out  a  grand 
national  experience,  it  will  be  time  to  pat  our 
poets  upon  the  head,  and  fall  into  laudations 
over  our  authors.  One  thing  is  noticeable  as 
we  advance  in  our  career,  which  would  not  be 
amiss  in  our  day,  namely — the  deep  religions 
sense  of  the  people  at  large,  all  of  whom  seem 
to  refer  their  best  efforts  and  flnest  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  a  divine  origin. 

As  the  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies  grew  more  urgent,  and  it  became 
evident  that  men  must  take  a  stand  against 
aggression,  or  lose  all  distinctiveness  as  freemen, 
the  writings  of  the  period,  the  best  things  com¬ 
mitted  to  paper,  began  to  wear  something  more 


fountain  of  Castely  hath  rendered  its  waters  |  than  literary  signiflcance.  Never  had  preambles 


somewhat  scanty,  and  it  may  be  a  trifle  tarbid.  {  and  resolutions  assumed  such  force  and  persist- 
His  lines  run  in  this  wise :  I  ence  ;  never  had  protest  and  remonstrance  been 
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expressed  with  such  burning  potency.  Every  document  before  Congress.  There  is  a  fact  cou- 
mau  felt  his  heart  glowing  with  the  emotions  of  nected  with  her  private  history  which  is  of  some 
a  Pitt  and  the  eloquence  of  a  Burke.  signiflcancc.  It  seems  she  had  married  a  man 

These  men  had,  most  of  them,  a  readiness  of  some  years  her  junior,  who,  upon  the  breaking 
versification  which  their  descendants  have  not '  out  of  hostilities  between  us  and  the  mother 
failed  to  inherit — a  quiet  humor  also,  in  which ;  country,  sided  with  the  Crown.  He  went  to  En- 
we  are  deficient,  having  substituted  therefor  an  |  gland,  and  the  two  never  afterward  met 
exaggerated  burlesque.  The  pulpit  of  that  day  While  the  country  is  bleeding  at  every  pore 
was  grandly  represented  by  men  of  progressive  in  the  war  of  our  independence,  the  Congress  of 
views,  stem  patriotism,  unflinching  courage, 'and  America  exhibits  the  most  remarkable  body  of 
deep,  fervent  piety.  Perhaps  no  better  litera-  men  which  ever  met  on  any  great  occasion,  and 
tore  could  be  found  than  the  pulpit  efiforts  of  the  whose  wisdom  in  council  and  dignity  in  debate 
times,  which  had  a  deep  and  abiding  influence  might  be  cited  ns  models  to  all  time.  We  are 
upon  the  minds  of  men  who  had  na  doubt  of  i  now  within  the  range  of  American  thought ;  wo 
the  integrity  of  the  speakers,  and  were  won  to !  have  before  us  an  assemblage  of  men  born  upon 
their  way  of  thinking  by  their  faith  in  the  purity  the  soil,  and  whom  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
and  consistency  of  life,  which  the  ministers  of 
Christ  did  not  fail  to  exhibit. 

In  asserting  this  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine 
can  by  no  means  be  cited  in  refutation.  Paine  \  public  has  given  to  the  world,  the  outgrowth  of 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  did  not  reach  j  the  Reformation,  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
this  country  till  the  first  fraits  of  revolution  had  ,  men  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  with  even  a 
already  appeared.  The  men  of  the  time  were  |  higher  culture  and  more  sustained  religious  im- 
already  in  the  field,  and  Paine’s  pamphlet  enti¬ 
tled  Common  Sense  was  an  echo  only  to  the  al¬ 
ready  uttered  cry  of  the  people.  He  is  entitled 
to  little  or  no  praise  as  a  writer,  and  is  entitled 
to  no  gratitude  as  a  leader.  To  our  shame  be  it  Aurora  still  shed  her  purple  light  upon  their 
said  that  there  is  a  group  of  persons  in  this  living  heads.  We  speak  of  them  not  in  the 
city  of  New  York — mostly  of  foreign  birth,  it  past ;  they  will  be  the  ever-living  present  to  all 
is  true — who  take  the  ravings  of  this  unscrupu¬ 
lous  demagogue  for  absolute  truth,  and  meet 
yearly  in  commemoration  of  a  man  who,  at  the 
best,  was  but  a  reflex  of  greater  minds  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  and  later  in  life  a  re¬ 
flex  of  French  Jacobinism.  That  he  was  useful 
to  the  Revolution  none  will  deny,  but  that  he  modes  of  thinking  and  habits  of  expression,  de- 
was  in  any  way  a  leader  is  an  assertion  utterly  rived  from  the  best  sources  of  culture,  were 
at  variance  with  the  truth  ;  and  to  make  the  as-  nevertheless  peculiarly  their  own,  stamped  by 
sertion  argues  a  melancholy  ignorance  of  our  the  impress  of  original,  far-reaching  minds.  We 
history — an  ignorance  of  facts,  of  the  men  and  may  in  the  future  produce  more  artistic  litcra- 
thc  times.  It  is  probable  that  the  reputation  of  j  ture,  but  never  shall  equal  these  men  in  terse- 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  whose  name  was  originally  !  ness  and  strength.  Too  much  devotion  to  art  in 
Thomas,  has  become  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  ;  any  author  but  betrays  the  poverty  of  his  ge- 
author  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  thus  hightened  nius ;  and  in  our  day,  now  that  “  art  ”  and  “  ar- 
hira  to  an  undue  celebrity.  tistlc  ”  are  in  every  writer’s  mouth,  our  litera- 

At  this  period  women  wrote  comparatively  ture  is  becoming  poor,  dry  and  emasculated, 
little,  Mrs.  Warren’s  productions  hardly  deserv-  We  must  look  for  the  better  manifestations 
Ing  the  name  of  literature ;  but  they  were  un-  somewhere,  in  some  great  crisis  from  the  peo- 
questionably  close  observers  of  men  and  man-  pie,  otherwise  we  shall  be  left  ere  long  to  noth- 
ners.  Elizabeth  Ferguson,  with  some  ability  ing  but  the  dry  bones  of  a  dead  literature, 
and  not  a  little  ambition,  seems  not  to  have  had  But  the  members  of  our  National  Congress 
very  clear  perceptions  of  the  great  principles  of  wrote  from  the  necessities  and  inspirations  of 
the  day,  as  is  evident  from  the  part  she  took  in  the  period  in  which  their  lot  was  cast,  and  not 
presenting  the  unfortunate  letter  of  the  Rev.  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  critics  or  acquiring 
Mr.  Duchd  to  Washington,  and  which  was  of  a  reputation.  Besides  these  great  men,  there 
such  a  nature  as  induced  the  latter  to  lay  the  was  a  class  who,  subsequent  to  the  restoration 


the  great  struggles  for  freedom. 

The  period  of  the  Revolution  afibrds  an  array 
of  noble  thinkers  and  upright  men — courageous, 
out-spoken  and  patriotic,  cultivated  and  origi¬ 
nal — such  as  we  may  challenge  the  civilization 
{  of  any  country  to  produce  their  equals.  Their 


press,  unadulterated  with  the  seeds  of  fanati¬ 
cism.  It  would  be  needless  to  recapitulate  names 
familiar  to  every  school-boy,  and  which  are  as 
fresh  in  the  literature  of  our  day  as  if  the  golden 


have  ripened  into  thinkers  at  once  profound,  in¬ 
dependent  and  energetic.  They  are  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  the  great  ideas  which  the  Dutch  Re- 
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of  peace  in  the  country,  have  given  U8  records 
of  the  times  and  detaiis  of  the  Revolution,  which, 
if  not  of  mudh  value  in  literature,  are  invaluable  ^ 
to  the  historian.  These  productions  are  charac- ' 
terized  by  a  rude  strength,  a  lively  fancy,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  works  of  men  who  rested ' 
fW>m  their  labors,  not  who  bent  themselves  to 
literary  exertions.  The  fires  of  the  struggle 
still  burned  in  their  veins,  and  there  are  “  con¬ 
tortions  ”  without  “  inspirations.”  The  beauti- 
ftil  Apollo  had  not  yet  soothed  them  into  har¬ 
mony  with  his  divine  lute,  nor  breathed  into 
them  the  graces  of  a  new  era.  They  were  too 
recent  from  the  dust  of  the  fiery  chariot  to  ap¬ 
propriate  with  any  grace  the  laurels  of  the 
victor. 

The  MTingal  of  Trumbull  will  not  pass  into  j 
oblivion  while  readers  arc  left  to  enjoy  that ! 
quaintness  of  humor  which  provokes  a  laugh  in  i 
spite  of  ourselves.  We  can  sympathize  with  its 
expressions  in  the  satire  of  M’Fingal  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  zest  than  we  can  in  that  of  Hudibras,  in 
which  our  Protestant  proclivities  are  too  much 
outraged,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are 
touches  in  the  American  poem  fully  equal,  if  not  > 
superior,  to  any  to  be  found  in  the  English  satir- 1 
ist  upon  the  Roundheads.  The  ease  with  which 
sharp  comers  are  turned  into  smooth  rhyme, 
the  unexpected  terminations  of  line,  the  gro¬ 
tesque  positions,  the  thoroughly  American  allu- 
nons,  from  that  of  the  great  M’Fingal  “  uprising 
from  the  turnip  bin  ”  to  the 

“  Some  muskets  so  contrive  it. 

As  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at. 

And,  though  well  aimed  at  duck  and  plover. 

Bear  wide,  and  kick  their  owners  over,” 
are  as  native  as  they  arc  grotesque. 

We  can  read  Tmmbull,  even  at  this  day,  and 
not  challenge  any  great  praise  for  our  courage 
or  persistency,  but  he  or  she  who  can  boast  of 
having  read  the  poems  of  Lemuel  Hopkins,  if 
we  except  the  one  entitled  the  Hypocrite,  may 
well  challenge  our  admiration.  The  same  re- 1 
mark  must  apply  to  the  poetic  productions  i 
of  Philip  Frenau,  Timothy  Dwight,  Benjamin  I 
Thompson  and  some  others.  Timothy  Dwight  I 
has  some  pithy  lines  upon  the  “  Smooth  Di¬ 
vine,”  which  may  be  read  with  profit  in  our 
time : 

'*  Thera  smiled  the  smooth  divine,  unused  to  wound 
The  sinner’s  heart  with  hell’s  alarming  sound. 

No  terrors  on  his  gentle  tongue  attend. 

No  grating  truths  the  nicest  ear  offend. 

e  •  *  e  •  • 

’Twas  best,  be  said,  mankind  should  cease  to  sin ; 
Good  fame  required  it ;  so  did  peace  within  ; 

Their  Honors,  well  he  knew,  would  ne’er  be  driven, 
But  hoped  they  still  umild  please  to  go  to  Heaven.” 

The  old  lines  which  country  school-boys  are 


still  in  the  habit  of  spouting,  can  hardly  be 
called  poetry,  beginning  with 

”  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 

The  queen  of  the  world,  and  child  of  the  skies.” 

Eliza  Bleeker  exhibits  a  womanly  culture, 
such  as  would  attract  no  attention  in  our  day. 
The  poems  of  Phillis  AVheatly  are  more  curious 
than  remarkable — the  colored  girls  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  many  of  them,  write  far  better 
verses  and  win  little  comment. 

We  are  one  of  the  few  in  our  times  who  have 
achieved  the  herculean  task  of  reading  the  C!o- 
lumbiad  of  Joel  Barlow,  and  having  done  thus 
much  cannot  be  supposed  equal  to  the  labor  of 
writing  a  critique  upon  it,  but  the  Hasty  Pud¬ 
ding,  by  the  same  author,  is  obnoxious  to  no 
such  objection  and  is  read  with  pleasure  to  this 
day.  Some  of  the  touches  have  a  nicety  of  point 
worthy  of  Charles  Lamb.  It  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  literature  of  the  period  the  affec¬ 
tionate  interest  which  concentrates  more  and 
more  about  the  person  of  Washington,  and  how 
the  most  crabbed  writer  grows  even  diffuse  as 
be  endeavors  to  explain  the  secret  of  his  great¬ 
ness.  The  world  is  not  yet  tired  of  the  sulgect, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  books  will  be,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  a  new  life  of  this  wonderful 
man. 

Hannah  Adams  was  the  pioneer  of  that  large 
class  of  women  in  our  country  who  have  made 
literature  a  profession.  Her  histories  have  been 
superceded  by  others  of  greater  force  and  bril¬ 
liancy,  but  she  will  be  still  held  in  honor. 

The  ballads  of  the  Revolution  are  worthy  of 
some  attention  as  indicating  the  habits  and  opin¬ 
ions  so  universally  prevalent.  Our  people  had 
a  deal  of  good-natured  fun  afloat  even  in  the 
“  times  that  tried  men’s  souls.”  We  remember 
in  our  childhood  to  have  heard  more  than  one 
liallad  sung  by  a  broken-down  relic  of  the 
“  war,”  who  never  failed  to  weep  as  he  sang ; 
and  there  was  a  fine  simplicity  and  pathos  about 
the  production.  We  have  made  many  attempts 
to  procure  a  copy,  but  without  success.  It  told 
of  a  poor  soldier  “dying  under  a  mulberry 
tree,”  and  Washington  comes  to  comfort  him 
with  kind  words. 

We  observe  little  effort,  comparatively,  made 
by  women  at  this  time,  although  the  inference  is 
conclusive,  from  incidental  records,  that  they 
were  gaining  much  in  c^amess  and  precision 
of  thought,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  devoting 
time  to  intellectual  culture.  The  times  were  not 
favorable  to  a  rapid  advance  in  either  sex,  and 
accordingly  we  find,  while  the  cotemporaries  of 
the  great  struggle  for  our  freedom  were  persons 
of  learning  and  refinement,  the  generation  next 
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■accecding  them  were  very  greatly  their  infe-  j 
riors.  This  must  be  accounted  for  from  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

The  country  had  become  imporerished  by  a 
seven  years’  war ;  all  the  force  of  the  people 
had  been  expended  in  raising  and  providing  for 
the  troops ;  agriculture  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  men  too  old  to  go  to  war,  and  children  too 
young,  or  women,  who,  with  the  scanty  aid  the 
times  afforded,  could  but  imperfectly  discharge 
its  duties.  Besides  this,  women  were  weaving 
and  spinning  and  making  with  their  own  hands 
garments  for  those  who  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  in  the  contest  for  freedom. 
Schools  were  neglected,  and  we  have  heard  eld¬ 
erly  ladies  tell  how  they  taught  their  children 
to  read  and  write  at  intervals  of  the  spindle  and 
the  loom. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  learning  and  literature 
declined,  and  the  fine  old  courtly  manners  of 
our  grand-parents  gave  place  to  a  rude  boorish- 
nesB ;  but  when  we  consider  the  urgencies  of  the 
period  we  shall  hardly  condemn. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  ex¬ 
hibits  a  growing  and  rapid  advance.  Susanna 
Rawson  publishes  her  simple,  pathetic  story  of 
Charlotte  Temple,  and  pens  verses  upon  the  af¬ 
fections.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  key-note 
which  has  set  all  our  writers  from  that  day  to 
this,  writing  laudations  upon  home  and  its  en¬ 
dearments,  till  one  would  half  fear  that  all  the 
domestic  virtues  were  up  for  exhibition  ;  that  the 
simple,  natural  graces  of  social  intercourse  were 
of  value  only  as  they  could  be  turned  into 
ihyme. 

This  was  pardonable  in  the  earlier  history  of 
our  literature.  Men  and  women  who  had  so 
often  felt  the  iron  enter  their  soul — who  had 
felt  the  terrible  deprivation  of  all  those  social 
and  domestic  affections  which  gladden  and  em¬ 
bellish  a  home — may  well  be  pardoned  for  be¬ 
traying  their  natural  yearnings ;  but  in  our  day, 
when  “the  world  is  all  before  us  where  to 
choose,”  this  artistic  use  of  fireside  vocabulary 
is  scarcely  more  than  namby-pamby.  We  sicken 
over  dying  children,  and  new-born  babies,  and 
golden-haired  girls,  and  cherry-cheeked  boys; 
and  BO  outraged  becomes  a  true  taste  that  there 
is  dangler  that  we  take  a  disgust — wc,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  times — at  what  is  truly  beau¬ 
tiful  in  nature  and  ipposite  in  life,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  mawkishness  of  our  poetasters. 

Tabitha  Tenney  is  made  of  quite  different 
stuffy  and  her  broad,  good-natured  satire,  if  re¬ 
produced  in  our  day,  would  be  quite  refreshing, 
for  if  the  “  Dorcasinas  ”  of  the  age  do  not  fall 
into  the  like  absurdities,  they  are  not  a  whit  be¬ 


hind  Mrs.  Tabitha’s  heroine,  in  others  quite  as 
preposterous. 

We  find  our  people  growing  "critical  now. 
Women  begin  to  be  shown  up  in  prose  and  verse. 
For  good  or  evil,  they  are  felt,  as  is  very  plain 
to  be  seen. 

In  the  meanwhile,  with  the  revival  of  com¬ 
merce  and  development  of  agriculture,  wealth 
and  plenty  smiled  benignly  upon  our  people. 
Education  became  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
and  our  schools  and  colleges  of  learning  were 
thronged  with  active  and  diligent  pupils.  Women 
reaped  little  comparative  benefit  from  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  educational  interest,  because  then,  as 
now,  where  impediments  and  disabilities  exist, 
they  arc  apt  to  be  cast  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  least  able  to  bear  them,  simply  because  the 
:  thoughtfulness  and  self-abnegation  of  woman 
has  made  her  unwiliing  to  complain.  Silent  in 
her  virtues,  they  have  been  made  weapons  of 
abuse,  aud  thus  she  has  been  “  the  kid  seethed 
:  in  its  mother’s  milk.” 

I  The  country  at  this  time  fairly  ran  to  seed 
!  with  ministers  of  the  Crospel.  The  times  had  in¬ 
clined  the  people  to  solemnity ;  women  bad  con¬ 
trolled  the  household  and  given  the  tone  to  so- 
^  ciety  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts, 
and  women  are  always  religious,  to  their  pride 
and  credit  be  it  said.  As  soon  as  the  people  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  the  benefits  of  peace  and  the  need 
of  education,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
ambition  of  every  mother  to  put  her  son  into  the 
pulpit  For  this  purpose,  she  fasted  and  prayed 
for  him,  and  denied  herself  a  thousand  comforts 
that  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  blessed  work. 
Her  daughter  was  of  less  consequence.  Neither 
she  nor  her  husband  attached  any  importance 
to  the  culture  of  woman.  Virtuous  she  must 
be  ;  diligent  she  must  be,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
married  she  must  be,  also ;  and  while  the  boy 
was  sent,  ten  to  one  a  dunce  and  a  blockhead, 
to  college,  she  was  led,  with  her  whole  soul 
longing  for  the  tree  of  knowledge,  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  altar,  and  thus  it  has  been  till  women  have 
awakened  to  the  claims  wc  witness  in  our  day. 

The  best  literature  came  from  the  pulpit  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is 
just  to  admit  that  they  have  not  lost  their  intel¬ 
lectual  ground,  although  the  clergy  have  lost 
much  of  the  prestige  formerly  attached  to  their 
I  profession. 

.  At  the  head  of  the  immense  array  of  American 
novelists  stands  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  a 
writer  who,  to  all  the  dmplicity  and  homeliness 
which  distinguishes  German  productions  in  the 
same  school,  combined  a  freedom  of  opinion 
I  which  would  alarm  the  conservatives  even  of 
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our  duy.  He  bos  the  intensity  of  the  modern  no  wish  to  make  their  book  sectional.  They  did 
school,  with  far  more  terseness  and  originality,  not  wish  to  limit  its  sale,  to  keep  it  north  of  Mar 
He  draws  his  scenes  and  characters  to  the  cul-  son  and  Dixon’s  line  ;  therefore  they  choose  to 
minating  point  with  great  skill  and  true  artistic  let  alone  those  who  can  do  well  enough  without 
effect.  them,  rather  than  seem  to  indorse  their  opinions 

As  we  near  our  own  times  it  behooveth  us  to  by  giving  them  too  much  currency, 
be  wary.  The  great  men  of  the  Revolution  have  The  work  contains  an  immense  amount  of  ma- 
been  gathered  to  the  innumerable  caravan  bound  terial,  condensed  in  a  small  space.  Every  li- 
to  the  land  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  re-  brary  will  find  it  an  essential  aid  for  reference, 
turns.  Congress  has  resounded  with  the  elo-  and  the  young  student,  desirous  to  secure  a 
qucnce  of  a  new  and  remarkable  set  of  men,  |  knowledge  of  our  literature  sufficient  for  the  or- 
whose  efforts  may  vie  with  the  renowned  orators  dInary  purposes  of  conversation  and  social  chit- 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  their  words  are  a  j  chat,  could  not  do  better  than  study  its  contents, 
part  of  our  every-day  literature,  and  are  the  j  He  will  find  gems  of  poetry  and  sparkles  of 
material  which  is  furnishing  our  youth  with  t  bright,  stirring  thought  scattered  here  and  there, 
magnanimous  ideas,  earnest,  vital  principles,  and  j  to  live  in  his  memory,  and  become  a  part  of  hia 
glowing,  heart-stirring  appeal.  Calhoun  and  ^  mental  furnishing. 

Clay,  and  Uayne  and  Webster  will  be  the  glory  |  One  thing  is  especially  noticeable.  As  we  ap- 
and  the  wonder  of  the  period  in  which  they  j  proach  our  own  times  the  number  of  women  en- 
lived.  We  must  have  great  occasions,  and  it  |  gaged  in  literature  is  as  ten  to  one  compared 
may  be  wc,  too,  may  have  great  men ;  but  while  with  former  eras.  The  fact  is  significant.  In 
ideas  are  made  universal  there  is  less  opportu-  reading  the  productions  of  these  women,  also, 
nity  for  individual  preeminence.  the  average  merit  compares  well  with  the  aver- 

Of  our  more  immediate  competitors  it  is  age  merit  of  the  other  sex.  There  is  no  greater 
not  our  purpose  to  speak  in  this  place.  The  amount  of  imbecility,  twaddle,  and  lacadaysical- 
work  before  us  presents  them  indiscriminately  ism  in  the  one  sex  than  in  the  other.  Women 
upon  its  pages,  although  a  nice  observer  will  not  do  not  more  exclusively  illustrate  the  affections 
fait  to  perceive  the  mental  proclivities  of  an  au-  in  their  literature  than  the  men.  We  detect 
thor  and  compiler.  The  object  has  been  to  bring  about  the  same  degree  of  intellect,  imaginatiem, 
names  and  individuals  concisely  before  us,  and  humor  and  power  of  expression  in  the  one  case 
therefore  criticism  and  commendation  are  both  as  the  other.  The  number  of  women  who  wTite 
misapplied  ;  but  it  would  be  neither  to  be  ex-  is  less  in  our  time  than  the  number  of  men  who 
pccted  nor  desired  that  no  partialities  should  write.  More  than  this,  the  men  give  the  best  of 
appear.  It  follows  necessarily  that  space  is  i  their  time  and  ability  to  the  profession  of  letters, 
given  to  some  in  the  volumes  which  time  will  while  to  woman  it  is  something  aside  from  the 
fail  to  justify,  while  others  arc  dismissed  with  a  j  ordinary  avocations  of  life — it  is  something  with 
few  cold,  unappreciative  words,  or  arc  ignored  '  which  she  refreshes  her  inner  being,  after  the 
altogether,  when  the  future  will  laugh  at  the  claims  of  her  domestic  life  have  been  fully  met 
narrowness  of  prejudice.  Men  are  trained  with  the  expectation  of  living 

As  a  whole,  the  work  is  admirable,  and  fully  by  their  brains — women  use  their’s  as  best  they 
realizes  the  promise  set  forth  in  the  preface,  may,  from  some  great  call  for  expression  in  their 
We  have  a  view,  within  a  reasonable  compass,  of  mental  constitution,  or  some  external  pecuniary 
all  the  leading  writers  of  the  country,  dating  necessity.  Wc  might  go  on  to  give  many  and 
from  our  early  Colonial  history  down  to  the  cogent  reasons  for  our  belief  that  the  literature 
present  period.  Indeed,  through  its  pages  one  of  our  women  is  m^c  remarkable  than  that  of 
may  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  our  history,  for  our  men,  because  of  the  great  impediments  in 
nearly  all  the  early  writers  were  identified  with  the  way  of  the  former.  At  present,  we  do  not 
the  leading  questions  of  the  period  in  which  think  that  in  cither  case  it  is  up  to  the  claims  of 
they  lived.  In  our  owm  time  this  holds  true  in  the  times. 

a  very  limited  degree,  and  the  few  who  arc  thus  The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  several 
idontifled  are  either  ignored  altogether,  or  treat-  hundred  engravings,  representing  the  several 
ed  in  a  very  gingerly  sort  of  a  manner  in  these  colleges  of  the  country,  the  homes  of  authors, 
volume<  and  their  portraits.  As  a  specimen  of  the  best 

This  was  to  be  expected,  and  leaves  room  for  biography  to  be  found  in  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
time  to  do  justice  where  our  cotemporarics  style  of  art,  we  subjoin  the  life,  portrait  and 
fail,  and  for  the  future  to  reverse  the  decisions  residence  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  which  we  be- 
of  the  present  More  than  this,  the  editors  had  lieve  will  be  found  of  interest  to  our  readers : 
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urged  by  his  friends  than  called  for  by  Uie  pub¬ 
lic,  when  it  appeared  with  a  second  series  of  the 
“  Tales,”  in  1842. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hawthorne  be¬ 
came  connected  for  a  while  with  the  occupants 
of  the  Brook  Farm,  at  Roxbury  ;  a  community 
of  literati  and  philosophers,  who  supported  the 
freedom  of  a  rural  life  by  the  independent  labor 
of  their  hands.  Hawthorne  took  part  in  the  af¬ 
fair,  dropped  his  pen  for  the  hoe,  and  looked 
over  the  horns  and  bristles  of  the  brutes  it  was 
his  lot  to  provide  for,  to  the  humanities  gath¬ 
ered  around  him.  Though  he  spiritualized  the 
affair  quite  beyond  any  recognition  of  its  actual 
condition.  Brook  Farm  was  the  seed,  in  his 
mind,  of  the  Blithedale  Romance. 

His  next  publication  was  “  The  Journal  of  an 


African  Cruiser,”  which  he  re-wrote  from  the 
MS.  of  his  friend  and  college  companion,  Mr. 
Horatio  Bridge,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  at  Salem,  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  volume  of  judicious 
Massachusetts,  of  a  family  of  whom  we  have  observation  of  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verd, 
some  glimpses  in  one  of  his  late  prefaces.  His  Liberia,  Madeira,  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  places 
earliest  American  ancestor  came  from  Eingland,  of  interest  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  “  a  Hawthorne  had  now  changed  his  residence  to 
soldier,  legislator,  judge,  a  ruler  in  the  church  Concord,  carrying  with  him  his  newly  married 
like  the  venerable  Dudley,  “  no  libertine”  in  his  wife.  Miss  Peabody,  where  he  occupied  the  Old 
opinions,  since  he  persecuted  the  Quakers  with  Manse,  which  he  has  described  with  quaint  and 
the  best  of  them.  His  son  was  a  man  of  respec-  touching  fidelity  in  the  introduction  to  the  further 
tability  in  his  day,  for  he  took  part  in  the  burn-  collection  of  his  papers  from  the  magazines,  the 
ing  of  the  witchea  The  race  established  by  “  New  England,”  the  “  American  Monthly,”  and 
these  founders  of  the  family,  “  from  father  to  a  new  gleaning  of  the  fruitful  old  “  Token  ” — 
son,  for  above  a  hundred  years  followed  the  sea ;  to  which  he  gave  the  title,  “  Mosses  from  an  Old 
a  gray-headed  shipmaster  in  each  generation  re-  Manse.”  He  lived  in  close  retirement  in  this 
tired  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  homestead,  oW  spot,  concentrating  his  mind  upon  his  habit- 
while  a  boy  of  fourteen  took  the  hereditary  place  ual  fancies  for  three  years,  during  which  time, 
before  the  mast,  confronting  the  salt  spray,  and  if  we  are  to  take  literally,  and  it  is  probably  not 
the  gale  which  had  blustered  against  his  sire  and  Itu*  from  the  truth,  the  pleasant  sketch  of  his 
grandsirc.”  From  this  old  home  at  Salem,  residences  by  his  friend,  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis,  he 
bleached  and  weather-beaten,  like  most  of  the  was  not  seen  by  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  vil- 
old  houses  there,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  went  lagers. 

forth  one  day  to  college.  He  was  a  fellow  stu-  In  1846  Mr.  Polk  was  President,  and  Mr.  Ban- 
dent  with  Longfellow  at  Bowdoin,  Maine,  where  croft,  the  historian.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when 
he  was  graduated  in  182.5.  His  earliest  acknowl-  Hawthorne's  friends  secured  his  appointment  as 
edged  publications  were  his^ries  of  papers  in  Surveyor  in  the  Custom-House  at  Salem.  He 
the  “  Token,”  from  year  to  year  ;  the  popular  held  this  post  for  a  year,  discharging  its  duties 
annual  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  who  with  unfailing  regularity,  and  meditating  the 
early  appreciated  the  fine  sensitive  genius  which  characters  of  his  associates,  as  the  event  proved, 
adorned  his  pages — though  the  public,  which  when  he  was  dismissed  on  a  change  of  the  politi- 
aeldom  has  any  profound  understanding  of  liter-  cal  powers  at  Washington,  and  wrote  “  The 
ature  in  a  book  of  amusement,  scarcely  recog-  Scarlet  Letter,”  in  the  preface  to  which  he  gives 
nized  the  new  author.  A  portion  of  these  sto-  an  account  of  his  Custom-House  Experiences, 
ries  and  essays  were  collected  in  a  volume,  with  with  a  literary  photograph  of  that  honored 
the  title  “  Twice  Told  Tales,”  in  1837.  Long-  building  and  its  occupants, 
fellow  reviewed  the  book  with  enthusiasm,  in  The  “  Scarlet  Letter  ”  was  at  last  a  palpable 
the  “  North  American ;”  but  the  publication  hit  It  was  published  by  Ticknor  k  Co.,  and 
languished,  and  a  second  edition  was  rather  had  been  wisely  enlarged  at  the  suggestion  of 
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the  Mithor’s  friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  a 
member  of  the  firm,  f^om  a  sketch  contain¬ 
ing  the  germ  of  the  story,  to  an  entire 
volume. 

The  “  Scarlet  Letter  ”  is  a  psychological 
romance.  The  hardiest  Mrs.  Malaprop 
would  never  venture  to  call  it  a  novel.  It 
is  a  talc  of  remorse,  a  study  of  character, 
in  which  the  human  heart  is  anatomized, 
carefully,  elaborately,  and  with  striking 
poetic  and  dramatic  power.  Its  incidents 
are  simply  these :  A  woman,  in  the  early 
days  of  Boston,  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
discipline  of  the  court  of  those  times,  and 
is  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory  and 
wear  henceforth,  in  token  of  her  shame, 
the  scarlet  letter  A  attached  to  her  bosom. 

She  carries  her  child  with  her  to  the  pillory. 

Its  other  parent  is  unknown.  At  this  open¬ 
ing  scene  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  in  Europe,  preceding  him  by  ship 
across  the  Atlantic,  reappears  from  the  forest, 
whither  he  has  been  thrown  by  shipwreck  on  his 
arrival  He  was  a  man  of  a  cold  intellectual  tem¬ 
perament,  and  devotes  his  life  thereafter  to  search 
for  his  wife’s  guilty  partner,  and  a  fiendish  re¬ 
venge.  The  young  clergyman  of  the  town,  a  man 
of  a  devout  sensibility  and  warmth  of  heart,  is 
the  victim,  as  the  Mephistophilcan  old  physician 
fixes  himself  by  his  side,  to  watch  over  him  and 
protect  his  health,  an  object  of  great  solicitude 
to  his  parishioners :  and,  in  reality,  to  detect  his 
suspected  secret,  and  gloat  over  his  tortures. 
This  slow,  cool,  devilish  purpose,  like  the  con¬ 
coction  of  some  sublimated  hell  broth,  is  per¬ 
fected  gradually  and  inevitably.  The  wayward, 
elfish  child,  a  concentration  of  guilt  and  pas¬ 
sion,  binds  the  interests  of  the  parties  together, 
but  throws  little  sunshine  over  the  scene.  These 
are  all  the  characters,  with  some  casual  intro¬ 
ductions  of  the  grim  personages  and  manners  of 
the  period,  unless  we  add  the  scarlet  letter, 
which,  in  Hawthorne’s  hands,  skilled  to  these 
allegorical,  typical  semblances,  becomes  vital¬ 
ized  as  the  rest  It  is  the  hero  of  the  volume. 
The  denouement  is  the  death  of  the  clergyman 
on  a  day  of  public  festivity,  after  a  public  con¬ 
fession,  in  the  arms  of  the  pilloried,  branded 
woman.  But  few  as  are  these  main  incidents, 
thus  briefiy  told,  the  action  of  the  story,  or  its 
passion,  is  “  long,  obscure,  and  infinite.”  It  is 
a  drama  in  which  thoughts  are  acts.  The  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  thoroughly  fused  in  the  writer’s 
mind,  and  springs  forth  an  entire  perfect  crea¬ 
tion. 

The  public,  on  the  appearance  of  the  “  Scarlet 
Letter,”  was  for  once  apprehensive,  and  the 


whole  retinue  of  literary  reputation-makers  fast¬ 
ened  upon  the  genius  of  Hawthorne.  He  had 
retired  from  Salem  to  Berkshire,  Massachn- 
setts,  where  he  occupied  a  small,  charmingly 
situated  farmer’s  house  at  Lenox,  on  the  Lake 
called  the  Stockbridge  Bowl.  There  he  wrote 
the  “  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  published  in 
1851 — one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  powerfully 
drawn  of  his  later  volumes. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  Hawthorne 
establishes  a  separation  between  the  demands  of 
the  novel  and  the  romance,  and  under  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  latter,  sets  up  his  claim  to  a  certain 
degree  of  license  in  the  treatment  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  incidents  of  his  coming  story.  This 
license  is  in  the  direction  of  the  spiritualities  of 
the  piece,  in  favor  of  a  process  semi-allegorical, 
by  which  an  acute  analysis  may  be  wrought  out, 
and  the  truth  of  feeling  be  minutely  elaborated ; 
an  apology,  in  fact,  for  the  preference  of  charac¬ 
ter  to  action,  and  of  character  for  that  which  is 
allied  to  the  darker  elements  of  life — the  dread 
blossoming  of  evil  in  the  soul,  and  its  fearful 
retributions.  The  *•  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,” 
one  for  each  deadly  sin,  may  be  no  unmeet 
adumbration  of  the  corrupted  soul  of  man.  It 
is  a  ghostly,  moldy  abode,  built  in  some  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  and  raftered  with  curses  dark ; 
founded  on  a  grave,  and  sending  its  turrets 
heavenward,  as  the  lightning-rod  transcends  its 
summit,  to  invite  the  wrath  supernal.  Every 
darker  shadow  of  human  life  lingers  in  and 
about  its  melancholy  dielter.  There  all  the  pas¬ 
sions  allied  to  crime — {wide  in  its  intensity — 
avmice  with  its  steely  gripe,  and  unrelenting 
conscience,  are  to  be  expiated  in  the  house  built 
on  injustice.  Wealth  there  withers,  and  the  ho- 
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man  heart  grows  cold ;  and  thither  are  brought 
as  accessories  the  chill  glance  of  speculative 
philosophy,  the  descending  hopes  of  the  aged 
laborer,  whose  vision  closes  on  the  workhouse, 
the  poor  necessities  of  the  humblest  means  of 
livelihood,  the  bodily  and  mental  dilapidation 
of  a  wasted  life. 

A  residence  for  woman,  child  and  man, 

A  dwelliog'pUce — and  yet  no  babitaUon 
A  Home — bat  under  aomo  prodigioua  ban 
Of  excommunication. 

O’er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fNtr ; 

A  aenae  of  myatery  the  apirit  daunted, 

And  said  aa  plain  aa  whisper  in  the  ear. 

The  place  is  haunted  I 

Yet  the  sunshine  casts  its  rays  into  the  old 
building,  as  it  must,  were  it  only  to  show  us  the 
darkness. 

The  story  of  the  “  House  of  the  Seven  Ga¬ 
bles”  is  a  tale  of  retribution,  of  expiation,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  two  hundred  years — it 
taking  all  that  while  to  lay  the  ghost  of  the 
earliest  victim,  in  the  time  of  the  Salem  witch¬ 
craft  ;  for,  it  is  to  Salem  that  this  blackened  old 
dwelling,  mildewed  with  easterly  scud,  belongs. 
The  yeoman  who  originally  struck  his  spade  into 
the  spot,  by  the  side  of  a  crystal  spring,  was 
hanged  for  a  wizard,  under  afBictive  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Cotton  Mather.  His  land  passed  by 
force  of  law  under  cover  of  an  old  sweeping 
grant  from  the  State,  though  not  without  hard 
words  and  thoughts  and  litigations,  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Ahab  of  the  Vineyard,  Colonel 
Pyncheon,  the  founder  of  the  house,  whose  j 
statuesque  death-scene  was  the  first  incident  of 
the  strongly-ribbed  tenement  built  on  the  ground 
thus  suspiciously  acquired.  It  was  a  prophecy 
of  the  old  wizard  on  his  execution  at  Gallows’ 
Hill,  looking  steadfastly  at  his  rival,  the  Colonel, 
who  was  there,  watching  the  scene  on  horse¬ 
back,  that  “  God  would  give  him  blood  to  drink.” 
The  sudden  death  of  apoplexy  was  thereafter 
ministered  to  the  magnates  of  the  Pyncheon 
family.  After  an  introductory  chapter  detailing 
this  early  history  of  the  house,  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  its  broken  fortunes  of  the  present  day, 
in  its  decline.  An  old  maid  is  its  one  teniuit, 
left  there  with  a  life  interest  in  the  premises  by 
the  late  owner,  whose  vast  wealth  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  cousin,  who  immediateiy,  touched 
this  talismau  of  property,  was  transformed 
from  a  youth  of  dissipation  into  a  high,  cold, 
and  worldly  state  of  respectability.  Ilis  por¬ 
trait  is  drawn  in  the  volume  with  the  re])eatcd 
limnings  and  labor  of  a  Titian,  who,  it  is  know-n, 
would  expend  several  years  upon  a  human  head. 
We  see  him  in  every  light,  walk  leisurely  round 
the  vast  circle  of  that  magical  outline,  his  social 


position,  till  we  close  in  upon  the  man,  narrow¬ 
ing  slowly  to  his  center  of  falsity  and  selfish¬ 
ness.  For  a  thorough  witch  laugh  over  fallen 
hollow-heartedness  and  pretense,  there  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  sardonic  greeting  in  the  roll-call  of  his  un¬ 
completed  day’s  performances  ns  he  sits  in  the 
fatal  chamber,  death-cold,  having  drunk  the 
blood  of  the  ancient  cures.  Other  inmates 
gather  round  oid  maid  Hepzibah.  A  remote 
gabic  is  rented  to  a  young  artist,  a  daguerreo- 
typist,  and  then  comes  upon  the  scene  the  brother 
of  the  oid  maid,  Clifford  Pyncheon,  one  day  let 
out  from  life-incarceration  for — what  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  hod  brought  home  to  him— the 
murder  of  the  late  family  head.  Thirty  years 
had  obliterated  most  of  this  man’s  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  save  in  a  certain  blending 
of  the  two  with  his  physical  instinct  for  the  sen¬ 
suous  and  beautiful  A  rare  character  that  for 
our  spiritual  limner  to  work  upon !  The  agent 
he  has  provided,  nature’s  ministrant  to  this 
feebleness  and  disease,  to  aid  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  man,  is  a  sprig  of  unconscious,  spontane¬ 
ous  girlhood — who  enters  the  thick  shades  of 
the  dwelling  of  disaster  as  a  sunbeam,  to  purify 
and  nourish  its  stagnant  life.  Very  beautiful  is 
this  conception,  and  subtly  wrought  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  which  the  relation  is  developed.  Then 
we  have  the  sacrifice  of  pride  and  solitary  mis¬ 
anthropy  in  the  petty  retail  shop  Hepzibah  opens 
for  the  increasing  needs  of  the  rusty  mansion. 

The  scene  passes  on,  while  Hepzibah,  her  ex¬ 
istence  bound  up  in  the  resuscitation  of  Clifford, 
supported  by  the  salient  life  of  the  youthful 
womanhood  of  Pheebe,  fulfills  her  destiny  at  the 
Old  House — where,  for  a  little  s^winkling  of 
pleasantry  to  this  sombre  tale,  comes  a  voracious 
boy  to  devour  the  gingerbread  Jim  Crows,  ele- 
{  phants,  and  other  seductive  fry  of  the  quaintly 
arranged  window.  His  stuffed  hide  is  a  relief 
to  the  empty-waistcoated  ghosts  moving  within. 

1  There  is  a  humble  fellow,  too,  one  Uncle  Ven- 
I  ner,  a  good-natured  servitor  at  small  chores — a 
i  poor  devil  in  the  eye  of  the  world — of  whom 
I  Hawthorne,  with  kindly  eye,  makes  something 
I  digging  down  under  his  tattered  habiiiments 
I  to  his  better-preserved  human  heart.  He  comes 
I  to  the  shop,  and  is  a  kind  of  out-of-door  ap¬ 
pendant  to  the  fortunes  of  the  house. 

The  Nemesis  of  the  House  is  pressing  for  a 
new  victiuL  Judge  Pincheon’s  thoughts  are  in¬ 
tent  on  an  old  hobby  of  the  establishment,  the 
procurement  of  a  deed  which  was  missing,  and 
which  was  the  evidence  wanting  to  complete  the 
title  to  a  certidn  vast  New  Hampshire  grant — a 
I  portentous  and  arch-deceiving  fym'i  /ofuia  of 
1  the  family.  Cliflbrd  is  supposed  to  know  some- 
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thing  of  this  matter;  but,  knowledge  or  not, 
the  Judge  is  the  one  man  in  the  world  whom  he 
will  not  meet  Every  instinct  of  his  nature 
rises  within  him,  in  self-protection  of  his  weak, 
sensitive  life,  against  the  stern,  magnetic  power 
of  the  coarse,  granite  judge.  More  than  that 
lies  underneath.  Clifford  had  been  uqjustly 
convicted  by  those  suspicious  death-marks  of  his 
suddjnly  deceased  relative — and  the  Judge  hod 
suffered  it,  holding  all  the  time  the  key  which 
would  have  unlocked  the  mystery — besides  some 
other  shades  of  criminality.  To  escape  an  in¬ 
terview  with  this  man,  Clifford  and  llcpzibah 
leave  the  house  in  flight,  while  Judge  Pyncheon 
sits  in  the  apartment  of  his  old  ancestor,  wait¬ 
ing  for  him.  He  is  dead  in  his  chair  of  apo¬ 
plexy. 

The  fortunes  of  the  House,  after  this  tremen¬ 
dous  purgation,  look  more  brightly  for  the 
future.  The  diverted  patrimony  of  his  ex-re¬ 
spectability — the  Governor  in  posse  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts— returns  to  its  true  channel  to  irrigate 
the  dry  heart  of  the  Old  Maid,  and  furnish  Clif¬ 
ford  the  lu.xuric8  of  the  beautiful.  Thedagucr- 
reotypist,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  descendant  of 
the  wizard — the  inventor  of  the  curse — marries 
Phoebe,  of  course,  and  the  parties  have  left  the 
Old  House,  mouldering  away  in  its  by-street,  for 
the  sunny  realm  of  a  country  Summer  retreat. 

“A  Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,”  a 
series  of  delicately  modernized  versions  of  old 
classical  myths  and  legends,  followed,  in  a  vein 
of  fancy,  pleasantry,  and  earnest  sympathy,  with 
the  fresh,  simple  mind  of  childhood. 

Several  small,  earlier  volumes  of  a  similar 
adaptation  for  the  young,  entitled  “Grand¬ 
father’s  Chair,”  in  which  biographical  events  of 
the  old  Puritan  history  were  arranged  about  that 
family  heirloom,  with  another  volume  of  “  Bio¬ 
graphical  Stories,”  were  also  about  this  time 
collected  and  published  together. 

Then  came,  in  answer  to  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand,  a  new  collection  from  the  bountiful  stock 
of  the  magazines  and  annuals,  “  The  Snow  Image 
and  other  Twice  Told  Tales,”  at  least  as  quaint, 
poetical,  and  reflective  as  its  predecessors. 

Hawthorne  had  now  attained  those  unexpected 
desiderata,  a  public  and  a  purse,  and  with  the 
contents  of  the  latter  he  purchased  a  house  in 
Concord — not  the  Old  Manse,  for  that  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  son  of  the  old  clergyman  ; 
but  a  cottage  once  occupied  by  Alcott,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  of  the  “  Orphic  Sayings.”  His  latest 
book,  the  “  Blithdale  Romance,”  dates  from  this 
new  home,  the  “  Wayside.” 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  chai^ 
octer  of  Zenobia  in  this  work  was  drawn,  in 


some  of  its  traits,  from  the  late  Margaret  Fuller, 
who  was  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  actual 
Brook  Form.  The  work,  however,  is  anything 
but  a  literal  description.  In  philosophical  de¬ 
lineation  of  character,  and  its  exhibition  of  the 
needs  and  shortcomings  of  certain  attempts  at 
improvement  of  the  social  state,  set  in  a  frame¬ 
work  of  imaginative  romance,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  original  and  inventive  of  the  author’s  pro¬ 
ductions. 

In  1852,  when  his  old  friend  and  college  com¬ 
panion,  Franklin  Pierce,  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Hawthorne  came  forward  os  his 
biographer — a  work  which  he  executed  in  mod¬ 
erate  space  and  with  literary  decorum.  When 
the  President  was  duly  installed  the  following 
year,  Hawthorne  was  not  forgotten.  One  of  the 
most  lucrative  oflSces  of  the  Government  was 
bestowed  upon  him — the  Consulship  at  Liver¬ 
pool — which,  at  the  present  time,  he  is  still  in 
the  enjoyment  of. 

The  neglect  of  Hawthorne’s  early  writings, 
compared  with  the  subsequent  acknowledgment 
of  their  merits,  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  literature.  He  has  himself 
spoken  of  it.  In  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of 
the  “  Tales,”  he  says :  “  The  author  of  ‘  Twice 
Told  Talcs  ’  has  a  claim  to  one  distinction,  which, 
03  none  of  the  literary  brethren  will  care  about 
disputing  it  with  him,  he  need  not  be  afraid  to 
mention.  He  was,  for  a  good  many  years,  the 
obscurest  man  of  letters  in  America.  These 
stories  were  published  in  magazines  and  annuals, 
extending  over  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  comprising  the  whole  of  the  writer’s  young 
manhood,  without  making  (so  far  as  he  has  ever 
been  aware)  the  slightest  impression  on  the  pub¬ 
lic.  One  or  two  among  them,  the  ‘  Rill  from  the 
Town  Pump,’  in  perhaps  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other,  had  a  pretty  wide  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  ;  os  for  the  rest,  he  has  no  ground  for 
supposing,  that  on  their  first  appearance,  they 
met  with  the  good  or  evil  fortune  to  be  read  by 
anybody.”  And  he  goes  on  to  say  how  the 
most  “  effervescent  ”  period  of  his  productive 
faculties  was  chilled  by  this  neglect.  He  burnt 
at  this  period  many  of  his  writings  quite  as  good 
as  what  the  public  have  since  eagerly  called  for. 

This  early  neglect  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
there  is  scarcely  a  trait  of  his  later  writings 
which  did  not  exist  in  perfection  in  the  first  told 
talcs.  Without  undervaluing  the  dramatic  unity, 
the  constructive  ability,  and  the  philosophical 
development  of  the  “  Scarlet  Letter,”  the  “  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables,”  and  the  “  Blithcdale  Ro¬ 
mance,”  this  neglect  was  the  more  cxtracurdinary 
looking  at  the  maturity  and  finished  execution 
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of  the  early  writings,  which  contained  something 
more  than  the  germ  of  the  author’s  later  and 
more  successful  volumes.  Though  in  the  longer 
works,  dramatic  unity  of  plot,  sustained  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  acute  analysis,  are  supported  beyond 
the  opportunities  of  a  short  talc,  it  would  be 
easy  to  enumerate  sketches  of  ordinary  length 
in  the  early  writings  which  exhibit  these  quali¬ 
ties  to  advantage.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  from  the  outset,  has  been  marked  by  its 
thorough  mastery  of  means  and  ends.  Even 
his  style  is  of  that  nature  of  simplicity — a  pure, 
colorless  medium  of  his  thought— that  it  seems 
to  have  attained  its  perfection  at  once,  without 
undergoing  those  changes  which  mark  the  im¬ 
provements  of  writers  of  composite  qualities. 
The  whole  matter  which  he  works  in  is  subdued 
to  his  hand ;  so  that  the  plain  current  of  his 
language,  without  any  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
is  equal  to  all  his  necessities,  whether  he  is  in 
company  with  the  laughter  of  playful  children, 
the  dignified  ancestral  associations  of  family  or 
history,  or  the  subtile  terrors  and  dismays  of  the 
q>iritual  world.  The  calm,  equable,  full,  un¬ 
varying  style  is  everywhere  sufficient 
In  the  mastery  of  the  supernatural,  or  rather 
spiritual,  working  in  the  darker  passages  of  life, 
the  emotions  of  guilt  and  pain,  the  shadows 
which  cross  the  happiest  existence,  Hawthorne 
has  a  peculiar  vein  of  his  own.  For  these  efibets 
he  relies  upon  the  subtile  analogies  or  moralities 
which  he  traces  with  exquisite  skill,  finding  con¬ 
stantly  in  nature,  art,  and  the  commonest  ex¬ 
periences  of  life,  the  ready  material  of  his  weird 
and  gentle  homilies.  This  fondness  for  allegory 
and  the  parable  reacts  upon  his  every-day  topics, 
giving  to  his  description  fullness  and  circum¬ 
stantiality  of  detail,  to  which  he  is  invited  by 
his  warm  sympathy  with  what  is  passing  on 
about  him.  However  barren  the  world  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  many  minds,  it  is  full  of  significance  to 
him.  In  his  solitude  and  retirement — for  into 
whatever  public  positions  he  may  be  oddly  cast, 
he  will  always  be  in  retirement — the  genius  of 
the  author  will  create  pictures  to  delight,  solace, 
and  instruct  the  players  of  the  busy  world,  who 
see  less  of  the  game  than  this  keen-sighted, 
sympathetic  looker-on. 


FAITHFUL  LOVE. 

Thkics  blMMd  she  who  bath  no  spot  to  bide 
Who  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  may  sleep. 
Head  piUoired  on  a  trusting  heart,  nor  fear 
Ihe  babbling  of  a  tongue  let  loose  in  slumber ; 
Nor  at  the  morn  awake  to  search  the  eye, 

All  loving  and  beloved,  lest  change  had  grown 
With  midnight,  and  the  morning  i%f  shall  bring 
The  blackness  of  despair. 


SINNED  AGAINST. 

BT  EUZaBVrH  Oiuts  8MITB. 

CUAPTKR  IV. 

“  One  night,  when  all  were  weary  and  at  rest, 

A  dying  lamp  winked  in  the  hearth,  that  cast 
And  snatched  the  shadows.  Something  stood  before  me 
In  white.”  [Hillhouse. 

Gkorge  Crosbet  had  built  his  house  upon  a 
rich  tract  of  alluvial  soil,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Presumpscot,  about  four  miles  from  the 
now  flourishing  city  of  Portland.  Here  he  was 
under  the  scrutiny  of  few  neighbors,  and  the  sea, 
and  river,  and  woods  affbrded  him  an  abundance 
of  flsh  and  game,  while  the  fertile  soil  yielded 
a  luxuriant  harvest.  Yet,  prosperity  rarely 
visits  a  household  in  which  lurketh  an  abiding 
sense  of  discomfort.  Fortune  chooses  her  pro¬ 
teges  among  the  cheerful  hearted,  thereby  en¬ 
hancing  their  plesuiures,  while  the  sad  one  is  left 
to  gather  the  crumbs  she  skattercth  beneath  the 
table.  Either  the  fates  arc  froward,  or  the 
weight  of  despondency  takes  away  the  energy 
requisite  to  grasp  the  goods  of  this  world. 

So  it  was  with  the  Crosbeys.  They  were  dili¬ 
gent  and  frugal,  yet  their  exertions  barely  kept 
poverty  from  the  door.  Old  Mrs.  Croebey,  whose 
disaffection  at  her  son’s  marriage  gradually  set¬ 
tled  into  the  belief  that  it  was  his  doom,  became 
listless  and  inactive,  always  meeting  every  dis¬ 
aster  with  the  vexatious,  “  I  told  you  so ;  I  knew 
it  from  the  beginning !”  and  still  she  was  tidy 
and  exacting,  and  helped  to  keep  the  household 
in  perfect  order.  By  one  of  those  strange  ca¬ 
prices  incident  to  humanity,  she  loved  William 
just  in  proportion  as  her  son  disregarded  him. 
But  she  could  not  always  control  her  disaffec¬ 
tion,  and  the  poor  child  more  than  half  gath¬ 
ered  his  history  from  her  lips.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  his  proud  demeanor  every  day  grew 
upon  him,  and  he  failed  not  to  return  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  his  foster  parent ;  but  while  he  did  so, 
he  was  scrupulously  respectful  and  obedient. 
His  mother  became  doubly  dear  to  him,  and  her 
slightest  look  became  as  a  law.  He  watched 
her  gentle  smile,  and  tried  to  win  it  to  her  face 
by  a  thonsand  tender  means.  Upon  little 
Sarah,  too,  he  lavished  the  fondest  affection. 

George  Croebey  had  taken  net  and  line  in  his 
small  boat,  and  telling  his  family  he  should  'not 
return  until  the  next  day,  took  his  way  to  the 
shoals  between  the  many  islands  of  Casco  Bay. 
And  here  we  must  say  a  word  respecting  these 
islands.  Indeed,  Casco  Bay  is  an  archipelago, 
studded  with  nearly  four  hundred  islands,  of 
various  forms  and  sizes.  Many  of  these  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  luxnrions  vegetation  down  to  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  brink ;  others  are  bold  and  precipitous, 
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presenting  frowning  headlands  to  the  ocean, 
their  granite  cliffs  fleckered  with  moss.  Long 
and  dangerous  reefs  extend  from  many,  where 
the  breakers  roar  in  perpetual  tumult.  Months 
might  be  passed  in  their  many  cores  and  re¬ 
cesses,  and  yet  their  beauty  remain  unexhausted. 
It  was  one  of  those  nights  of  light  and  glory  to 
be  witnessed  only  in  a  high  latitude,  where  the 
air,  haring  thrown  off  the  storms,  and  all  the 
array  of  mist  and  cold,  rercls  in  the  clear  at¬ 
mosphere  of  June.  The  blue  expanded  into  im¬ 
mensity,  as  if  all  were  so  rare,  so  transparent  in 
its  depths,  that  the  stars  were  no  longer  fixed, 
like  set  gems,  but  receded  erer  in  dim  perspcc- 
tire.  The  moon  poured  down  a  flood  of  light, 
careering  upon  the  water,  which  seemed  enam¬ 
ored  with  her  rays. 

We  will  not  follow  the  solitary  man  in  his 
labor,  nor  dwell  upon  those  heary  thoughts  that 
made  the  uses  of  life  lone  and  oppressire,  while 
their  rery  exercise  served,  in  some  degree,  to 
preserve  the  mind’s  balance.  There  was  one 
ray  of  undimmed  sunshine  in  his  soul,  and  that 
came  from  the  face  of  his  own  fair  infant.  Yet 
erer  beside  that  ray  of  gladness  were  gathering 
deep  shadows ;  beside  the  one  love,  and  hope, 
and  blessedness,  and  even  engendered,  as  it 
were,  from  their  presence,  were  dark  and  vin¬ 
dictive  passions  slowly  accumulating,  which 
often  started  the  unhappy  man  from  some  pain¬ 
ful  reverie,  as  if  he  were  holding  communion 
with  a  very  demon.  Leave  him  now  to  his 
work. 

After  the  departure  of  her  husband,  Sarah  re¬ 
mained  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  lost  in  recollec¬ 
tions.  In  that  space  of  time  she  lived  again  the 
days  of  her  childhood,  with  its  bereavements,  its 
neglects,  and  its  harsh  labors ;  girlhood,  with 
its  dangerous  adulation  and  its  wild  dream  of 
bewildering  and  fatal  love ;  and  then  came  that 
compelled  marriage  with  a  being  designed  to  be 
all  that  is  manly  and  worthy  of  love ;  but  now 
warped  to  wrong,  and,  as  she  believed,  by  her 
own  intervention ;  she  thought  of  all  this  till 
she  could  hear  the  heavy  beat  of  her  own  weary 
heart ;  and  the  tick  of  the  watch  over  the  mantle 
sounded  like  a  knell  heard  at  midnight.  Thought 
became  too  painful  for  endurance,  and  she  arose 
and  paced  the  small  room  with  a  slow,  dragging 
footstep.  She  moved  in  this  way  for  nearly  an 
hour  more,  apparently  unconscious  she  did  so, 
and  with  a  fearful  paleness  upon  her  cheek, 
showing  the  struggle  within.  At  length  her 
eyes  accidentally  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  watch, 
and  she  appeared  to  note  the  lateness  4)f  the 
hour.  Mechanically  she  opened  the 'door  to  the 


little  apartment  of  her  son.  She  knelt  down  by 
the  bedside,  and  looked  into  his  face.  The  boy 
lay  with  one  arm  thrown  over  his  head,  the  face 
turned  from  her,  leaving  two-thirds  of  the  same 
with  its  beautiful  profile  visible  in  the  bright 
moonshine.  Even  then  the  mother  gazed  with 
delight  upon  those  handsome  features,  which  re¬ 
stored  to  her  BO  vividly  the  memory  of  him 
whose  name  was  forever  sealed  upon  her  lipsL 
And  she  put  back  lightly  the  curls  from  the  fair 
brow,  not  to  awaken  the  sleeper.  But  then 
came  the  consciousness  of  the  stem  purpose  she 
had  in  view,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  and  at¬ 
tempted  prayer ;  but  only  stified  sobs  came  to 
her  lips,  while  her  temples  throbbed  almost  to 
bursting. 

William  turned  in  his  sleep  and  murmured, 
“  Mother.”  At  that  word  a  softening  influence, 
as  if  a  kindly  dew  had  fallen  upon  her  heart, 
caused  the  tears  to  gush  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
wept  convulsively.  The  relief  was  genial,  for 
now  the  mother  found  that  utterance  in  prayer 
which  she  had  before  sought  in  vain.  As  she 
bowed  her  head,  a  scalding  tear  fell  upon  the 
face  of  the  boy,  and  he  started  wildly  up,  cry¬ 
ing,  “  Mother,  dear  mother,  what  is  the  matter  T 
what  has  happened  V’ 

She  bade  him  dress  himself  and  come  to  her, 
and  now  she  was  perfectly  calm.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  William  appeared  in  the  larger  room.  She 
was  seated  near  the  window,  and  the  moon  gave 
her  spiritual  beauty  an  appearance  almost  un¬ 
earthly.  William  instinctively  knelt  down  and 
put  his  head  in  her  lap,  taking  her  cold  hands  in 
his. 

“  Oh !  dear  mother,  how  sad  you  look  1”  he 
sobbed. 

Sarah  had  nerved  herself  for  the  trial,  and 
she  now  spoke  in  a  low  but  firm  voice  : 

“  William,  I  have  your  clothing  all  prepared, 
and  I  must  now  send  you  away  from  me.  You 
must  be  calm,  William,  or  my  heart  will  break. 
I  have  strange  fears — I  dare  not  tell  you  what ; 
but  you  can  stay  with  George  Crosbey  no  longer.” 

“  Mother,”  said  William,  looking  fixedly  up, 
“  tell  me,  is  he  my  father  ?” 

Sarah’s  face  became  crimson  as  she  encoun¬ 
tered  the  earnest  gaze  of  her  child,  and  then  she 
turned  ashy  pale  ;  her  lip  trembled ;  there  was 
one  brief  moment  when  it  would  seem  as  she 
would  sink  upon  her  knees,  but  she  did  not 
“  He  is  not  your  father,  William.  My  child,  my 
own  beloved  child,  do  not  curse  me  I”  and  she 
clasped  her  arms  convulsively  about  him.  Wil¬ 
liam  could  only  weep.  At  length  the  mother 
raised  herself  up  ;  she  took  a  small  bundle  from 
the  table  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  boy ; 
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rile  drew  him  to  the  door,  then  struning  him  to 
her  heart  once  more,  she  pressed  one  long  kiss 
upon  his  cheek,  and  opening  the  door,  put  him 
forth  and  closed  it  after  him.  She  then  stag¬ 
gered  to  the  little  deserted  room  of  her  child, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  bed  yet  warm  from 
his  pressure.  How  long  she  lay  there  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  tell.  There  was  a' light  step,  and  William 
threw  himself  upon  her  bosom. 

“  Say  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  mother, 
and  then  never  fear  for  me ;  I  am  stout  and 
strong,  and  shall  yet  be  a  comfort  to  you.” 

“  God  in  his  mercy  bless  you,  my  boy,”  cried 
the  agonized  mother,  lifting  both  hands  in  sup¬ 
plication.  AVhen  she  would  have  again  clasped 
him  to  her  heart  he  was  gone. 

She  started  wildly  from  the  bed,  and  would 
have  followed  him  ;  but  a  giddiness,  a  wild  heat 
of  the  brain,  seized  her,  and  she  sank  upon  the 
floor.  Blessed  insensibility,  which  thus  scaled 
np  for  one  brief  period  a  mother’s  agony. 

Sarah  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  attri¬ 
bute  of  womanhood — endurance.  Now  that  the 
work  was  done,  now  that  she  had  sent  the  boy 
away,  as  she  solemnly  believed,  to  preserve  her 
husband  from  the  temptation  to  crime,  she  could 
feel  more  of  assurance  than  she  had  known  for 
many  months.  After  the  first  night  of  intense 
agony,  in  which  reason  had  nearly  abandoned 
her  throne,  she  arose  pale  and  collected.  Now 
that  William  was  removed  from  her,  she  felt  a 
new  gash  of  tenderness  for  her  babe. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  George  Crosbey 
returned  home.  Obeying  the  first  warm  im¬ 
pulse,  he  hung  caressingly  over  his  child,  till  he 
noted  his  mother  in  tears,  and  then  a  glance  at 
the  white  face  of  his  wife  told  him  that  some¬ 
thing  painful  had  occurred.  He  looked  hur- 
riediy  around  the  room,  and  asked  for  William. 

“  You  may  well  ask,”  said  Mrs.  Crosbey.  “  To 
think  of  his  own  mother’s  turning  him  out  of 
doors  at  dark  midnight !  George  Crosbey,  I  told 
you  no  good  would  come  of  it  the  day  you  mar¬ 
ried  her ;  and  now  — .” 

George  Crosbey  stamped  fiercely  upon  the 
floor,  for  the  reproaches  of  his  mother  sometimes 
wrought  him  well  nigh  to  phrensy.  He  grasped 
the  arm  of  his  wife,  and  turned  deadly  pale. 

“  Sarah,  for  God’s  sake,  tell  me  what  you 
have  done.” 

The  poor  wife  qnailed  before  him,  for  there 
was  that  never-to-be-forgotten  look. 

“  I  have  sent  him  away,  George,  and  the  Al¬ 
mighty  will  protect  him.” 

“  Wh^T  tell  me  why,  Sarah.” 

She  hesitated,  and  the  timid  woman  now  met 
his  face  with  a  look  calm  and  determined  ;  she 


had  only  for  herself  to  fear,  and  what  was  life 
to  her  1 

“  George,  I  sent  him  away  because  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  rock  of  offense  to  you ;  I  trembled  for 
you  both.” 

A  look  of  something  bordering  upon  contempt 
passed  over  the  man’s  face,  which  was  instantly 
superceded  by  one  of  extreme  suficring.  “  O 
God  1”  he  exclaimed,  “  how  little  is  the  heart 
understood  by  thy  creatures !  Poor,  desolate 
child ;  alone,  and  at  midnight  1  Sarah,  I  would 
have  laid  down  my  life  for  the  child.  You 
thought  murder  was  in  my  heart,  and  so  it  i& 
It  is  goading  me  to  fury  ;  but  not  for  that  poor 
innocent  child.  But,  Sarah  Putney — ”  the  wife 
started,  for  he  had  never  before  addressed  her  in 
this  wise — “  Sarah  Putney,  whenever  the  face  of 
my  child  looks  into  my  own,  it  seems  to  demand 
vengeance  upon  him  who  gave  gall  to  the  milk 
of  its  mother.  Should  Frederic  Howard  cross 
my  track  on  this  earth,  his  life  is  the  forfeit” 


CHAPTER  v. 

“  He  roamed  an  Arab  on  life’s  desert  waste— 

Its  waters  fleeting  when  they  seemed  most  near— 

Lore’s  phantom  leaving,  when  long  vainl}'  chased. 

No  aim  to  animate,  no  hope  to  cheer.  ” 

[lloflhian. 

William  was  a  boy  of  quick  perceptions,  and 
he  had  for  a  long  time  been  aware  that  his  mo¬ 
ther  anticipated  evil  of  some  kind,  as  connected 
with  himself,  although  she  had  studiously  avoided 
defining  its  nature.  But  then,  the  child  felt 
himself  in  some  way  a  burden  to  George  Grow 
bey,  and  he  had  more  than  once  proposed  leav¬ 
ing  him,  and  seeking  the  adventurous  life  of  a 
sailor,  a  life  always  in  reserve  for  the  enterpris¬ 
ing,  and  which  the  boy,  upon  the  sea-cost,  punts 
in  all  imaginable  colors  of  delight.  There  the 
child  is  sure  to  hear  wild  and  marvelous  tales  of 
the  sea  ;  and  as  he  stands  upon  the  shore,  toss¬ 
ing  pebbles  into  the  element,  he  regards  it  as  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  his  own  fate. 

Maine  has  long  been  the  great  nursery  of  sail¬ 
ors  ;  its  grand  expanse  of  sea-board,  its  cold  cli¬ 
mate,  designated  by  the  early  explorers  as  the 
“  extreme  of  many  extremities,”  and  its  thin 
soil,  affording  a  vigorous  but  scanty  vegetation, 
all  combining  to  foster  a  hardy  and  enterprising 
race.  The  boy  starts  instinctively  upon  a  career 
of  peril,  and  after  “  battling  the  watch”  at  sea 
for  any  number  of  years,  an  old  man  at  length, 
he  eventually  settles  down  in  some  quiet  nook, 
with  a  farm  by  the  sea-shore,  where  may  be 
heard  the  ocean  roar,  and  a  lij^t  boat  be  in 
ready  reqnisition. 

These  sailor-domains  may  be  everywhere  en¬ 
countered  in  the  State ;  and  hospitable,  gener- 
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oa»-beiu’te<l,  frank,  and  open-handed  men  are 
their  owners.  It  is  delightful  to  listen  to  their 
talcs  of  adventure,  and  share  the  comforts  of 
their  well-appointed  households ;  for  the  sailor 
is  sure  to  carry  to  his  farm  a  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
cipline  observed  on  shipboard. 

When  the  long  Winter  evenings  set  in,  and 
the  storm  is  high  without,  the  father  tells  old 
yarns  of  his  early  life,  living  over  again  bis 
perils,  and  borrowing  excitement  in  bis  seclu¬ 
sion  from  the  remembrances  of  by-gone  days. 
His  boys  listen  open-mouthed,  and  imbibe  a  love 
and  longing  to  do  the  like.  After  the  recital, 
the  sailor  will  sit  awhile  in  silent  thought,  and 
the  final  exclamation  of  “  Well,  a  sailor’s  is  a 
dog’s  life  after  all,”  betrays  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  which  still  cling  to  the  sea,  and  are 
yet  but  half  reconciled  to  moorings. 

William  had  listened  to  the  experience  of 
many  a  tar,  weather-beaten  and  retired  from  the 
sea,  and  had  long  inwardly  determined  upon  his 
ooursc  of  life.  Indeed,  Sarah  had  more  than 
once  talked  to  him  upon  the  subject,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  natural  timidity  made  her  recoil  at 
the  idea  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  life.  This, 
however,  seemed  the  only  feasible  resource,  and 
she  brought  her  mind  to  contemplate  it  calmly. 

When,  therefore,  the  boy  found  the  crisis  had 
arrived,  he  was  not  so  much  shocked  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  He  bad,  even  of  late,  more 
than  once  contemplated  a  clandestine  departure ; 
but  the  sad.  pale  face  of  his  mother  shook  his 
resolution,  and  made  him  defer  the  final  step. 
Then,  too,  his  protector,  though  cold  and  re¬ 
served  in  his  treatment,  had  been  uniformly 
kind,  and  William  regarded  him  with  a  child’s 
repugnance,  and  with  a  child’s  gratitude  likewise. 

Upon  receiving  his  mother’s  benediction,  the 
boy  fled  from  the  house,  running  rather  than 
walking,  for  nearly  a  mile,  in  the  direction  of 
Portland.  At  length  he  slackened  his  pace,  and 
the  lesser  action  of  the  physical  left  free  scope 
for  the  spiritual.  Thought,  deep  and  painful, 
pressed  upon  his  brain,  and  the  poor  child  began 
to  question,  wildly,  why  he  had  been  created — 
why  a  creature  dear  to  but  a  single  heart,  and 
that  one  weighed  down  by  sorrow,  should  be  sent 
into  this  breathing  world. 

He  had  reached  a  heavy  wooden  bridge,  thrown 
over  the  Presumpscot,  and  he  leaned  over  and 
looked  down  into  the  water  flowing  beneath, 
with  the  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes.  He  sat 
down  upon  a  projecting  timber,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  with  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
he  could  not  surmount  A  light  step  caused 
him  to  lift  up  his  head,  and  his  dog.  Carlo,  jump¬ 
ed  upon  his  knee. 


The  boy’s  heart  leapt  at  the  kindly  compem- 
ionsilp,  and  he  returned  the  caresses  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  till  the  creature  seemed  wild  with  delight — 
ltq>ping  his  cheeks  and  hands,  and  then  scouring 
off,  in  broad  circles,  only  to  return  and  repeat 
the  caresses.  That  grief  must  be  great  indeed 
to  the  heart  of  a  boy,  that  the  affectionate  gam¬ 
bols  of  his  dog  cannot  mitigate,  and  William 
arose  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  even  found  him¬ 
self  whistling  on  his  way. 

He  checked  himself  more  than  once ;  bat 
again  the  lips  were  making  the  sound  so  habit¬ 
ual  to  boyhood,  and  he  found,  every  moment,  his 
heart  grew  strong  and  resolute,  and  he  already 
moved  with  a  prouder  air,  as  if  bidding  defiance  ' 
to  the  worst  which  fate  could  inflict  He  patted 
Carlo,  and  even  ran  races  with  him,  and  then 
slackened  bis  pace  again,  as  the  image  of  bis 
mother  arose  to  his  view. 

“  I  will  make  her  happy  yet,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  ;  but  the  train  of  thought  grew  oppressive, 
and  he  stopped  and  looked  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  sea,  and  heard  the  long,  heavy  boom  of  the 
vast  element,  where  its  continuous  roar  rendered 
solemn  the  dim  silence  of  night 
He  glanced  behind  him— a  thick  wood  skirted 
the  road,  dense  and  gloomy,  from  whence  the 
quivering  cry  of  the  screech-owl,  and  the  bark 
of  the  fox,  echoed  in  melancholy  association.  He 
looked  up  at  the  moon,  and  the  pale  stars,  and 
all  that  he  beheld  weighed  him  with  a  sense  of 
solitude.  Then  he  knelt  down,  and  the  poor 
boy,  in  that  lone,  silent  hour,  found  relief  in 
tears  and  prayer. 

The  road  he  had  been  traveling  crossed  the 
brow' of  a  hill,  of  considerable  elevation,  flanked, 
as  we  have  before  said,  by  a  thick  grove  of 
trees  upon  one  side,  while  a  rude  wall  of  stone 
lined  the  other,  from  whence  the  ground  de¬ 
clined  rapidly  to  the  sea-shore.  From  this  ele¬ 
vation  the  spires  of  Portland,  about  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  were  visible  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  toll 
of  the  clocks,  as  they  struck  the  hour  of  two, 
came  in  measured  strokes  to  the  ear. 

William  found  himself  weary  and  opprened 
with  drowsiness,  and  he  passed  an  aper4ue  in 
the  wall  and  lay  down  upon  the  grass  the^ other 
side,  not,  as  he  thought,  to  sleep,  but  to  rest,  and 
think  of  his  mother,  and  plan  what  he  should 
next  do.  He  was  stout  of  heart,  full  of  the  boy’s 
daring  and  the  boy’s  hope,  and  he  thought  and 
felt  it  would  be  a  rough  fate  indeed  which  be 
could  not  master.  He  put  his  head  upon  the 
bundle  he  carried,  threw  one  arm  over  Carlo, 
and  lay  looking  at  the  moon  and  resolving  a 
thousand  boyish  plani^ 

How  long  he  lay  in  this  position  he  knew  not, 
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for  he  was  aroused  by  the  furious  barking  of  the 
dog,  and  he  saw  by  the  moon  he  must^ave 
slept. 

Carlo  soon  ceased  to  bark,  and  William,  look¬ 
ing  out  ft-om  the  wall,  perceived  him  caressing 
an  old  man  in  the  neighborhood,  harmless  but 
eccentric,  and  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  wealth, 
which,  report  said,  he  carried  in  a  belt  about  his 
person.  He  did  not  move  from  his  concealment, 
being  well  aware  that  the  old  man  would  ply 
him  with  questions  it  were  too  painful  to  answer. 

“  How  came  you  here.  Carlo  ?”  said  the  aged 
man  ;  “  and  why  do  you  go  so  far  from  William  T 
Are  you  a  nightrwalker,  too.  Carlo,  like  old 
Hastings?” 

His  voice  ceased,  for  a  heavy  blow  aimed  up¬ 
on  the  head,  by  a  person  in  the  rear,  felled  him 
to  the  earth.  William  had  remarked  the  assas¬ 
sin  approach,  armed  with  a  blacksmith’s  ham¬ 
mer,  and  now  terror  chained  him  to  the  spot, 
and  he  watched  the  operations  of  the  murderer 
with  breathless  scrutiny. 

The  old  man  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  and 
the  assailant  carelessly  dragging  him  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  commenced  examining  his  pockets, 
and  searching  for  the  belt.  William  saw  him 
cut  a  leathern  girdle  from  the  body,  and  then 
proceed  to  drag  it  into  the  woods  by  the  road¬ 
side. 

Shortly  after,  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
the  city.  Carlo,  at  the  first  alarm,  had  fled 
howling  down  the  hill,  and  apparently  the  mur¬ 
derer  took  no  thought  of  him.  Now  he  returned 
to  the  spot,  and  instantly  followed  the  scent  into 
the  woods,  and  then  came  to  the  feet  of  his 
young  master,  and  looked  up  into  his  face,  as  if 
to  question  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

The  morning  by  this  time  began  to  dawn, 
birds  were  on  the  wing,  and  from  the  hill  where 
the  boy  stood,  he  could  sec  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  begin  to  shake  out  their  sails  for  depart¬ 
ure,  while  occasionally  the  smoke  from  some  of 
the  farm-houses  began  to  ascend  in  the  warm 
air. 

William  arose  to  his  feet  and  pursued  his  way, 
few  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  look  upon  the 
gray  Haim  of  the  poor  old  man  ;  and  the  be^anty 
of  the  morning,  opening  so  fresh  and  joyous,  op¬ 
pressed  him,  as  contrasted  with  the  terrible 
tragedy  he  had  just  witnessed. 

Oh  I  there  are  times  when  Nature,  genial  as 
she  is  to  the  heart  at  rest,  weigheth  us  down 
with  a  double  sense  of  solitude — when  her  con¬ 
tinuous  and  silent  operations  ever  elaborating 
the  beautiful  or  the  mqjestic,  irrespective  as  they 
are  of  us,  oppress  us  with  p  painful  conviction 
that  we  solve  the  problem  of  human  e^stence. 


alone,  alone,  and  no  voice  of  hers  is  uttered  to 
aid  us. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  The  red  bird  warbled  as  ha  wrought 
His  hanging  nest  o’er  head. 

And  fearless,  near  the  Ihtal  spot. 

Her  young  the  partridge  led.”  [Bryant. 

The  boy  walked  on  for  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  his  breathing  growing  thick,  and  his 
step  hurried,  for  the  terrible  secret  he  carried, 
while  lying  thus  lodged  alone  in  his  bosom, 
weighed  upon  him  like  the  contamination  of 
guilL  He  had  witnessed  the  shedding  of  blood,  $ 
and  his  whole  soul  cried  out  for  revealment. 
Yet,  even  now,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
made  him  revolve  the  means,  and  caused  him  to 

walk,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  covert  of  the 
woods,  lest  Carlo  should  betray  him  to  the  as¬ 
sassin. 

The  remainder  of  the  route  to  the  city  was 
over  an  open  road  nearly  the  whole  distance,  and 
a  traveler  might  be  seen  for  nearly  or  quite  the 
entire  way. 

William  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  the 
woods,  and  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  open¬ 
ing  to  make  a  hurried  survey.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  was  a  low,  one-story  house,  covered 
with  shingles,  the  color  of  which  indicated  a  re¬ 
cent  construction,  and  beside  it  a  small  building 
with  a  forge,  in  which  the  men  were  about  to 
commence  their  morning’s  work.  The  huge  bel¬ 
lows  were  already  in  motion,  and  the  hurried 
sparks  issuing  from  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
Two  men  were  standing  at  the  forge,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  conceal  their  faces  from  his  view. 

Presently  one  approached  the  door,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  staggered  with  horror  to  recognize  in  him 
the  murderer  of  the  old  man.  Carlo  did  the 
same,  and  rushed  forward,  barking  furiously. 
The  man  left  the  door,  cast  a  searching  glance 
about  him,  and  then,  with  a  well-aimed  blow, 
laid  the  faithful  creature  dead  at  his  feet. 

The  boy’s  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward  in 
aid  of  his  favorite ;  but  his  severe  lesson  of  the 
morning  had  taught  him  caution,  and  he  drew 
still  further  within  the  covert 

Meanwhile  the  man  remained  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition,  evidently  waiting  for  the  owner  of  the 
dog  to  make  his  appearance.  He  glanced  both 
up  and  down  the  road,  and  then  went  to  the 

wall,  which  he  mounted,  and  repeated  his  scru¬ 
tiny. 

He  was  apparently  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
of  age,  and,  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  times, 
wore  a  heavy  black  beard,  which  nearly  con¬ 
cealed  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  His  eyes  were 
large  and  Mack,  and  he  might,  under  some  cir- 
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cumaiauces,  be  called  liaDdsome ;  but  uuw  the  secret,  and  atting  there  forlorn,  deeolate,  with 
Upa  were  firmly  ect,  and  his  whole  manner  was  '  no  friend  on  earth  to  whom  he  might  apply  for 
that  of  cool,  daring  hardihood,  combined  with  j  aid  or  counseL  He  sat  in  half  stupor,  passing 
something  like  reckless  levity.  He  was  about  years  in  moments,  and  half  uncertain  of  ezist- 
the  medium  hight,  but  much  more  slightly  made  ence,  so  dull  and  stone-like  did  he  feeL 
thitn  his  occupation  would  seem  to  indicate.  Oh  1  it  is  a  weak,  inadequate  measurement  of 

“  Johnson,  what  are  you  segatiating  there  T”  life,  by  the  annual  rotation  of  this  mass  of  inert 
cried  bis  companion  from  the  shop.  matter  upon  its  axis.  What  bath  its  revolutions 

The  man  took  up  the  dead  animal,  gave  it  a  to  do  with  the  periods  of  the  soul  ?  What  is  a 
careless  toss  over  the  wall,  and  then  entered  the  year,  the  passage  of  months  or  days,  to  human 
shop.  I  emotions  T  Why  should  the  life  of  man  be  mem^ 

William  now  feared  to  take  the  direct  route  j  ored  by  seasons,  when  its  true  life  is  in  those  in¬ 
to  the  city,  lest  he  might  attract  the  observa-  j  temal  changes  of  which  the  wrth  has  no  paral- 
tion  of  the  men  in  passing  the  shop.  He  ac- !  lel  ?  It  hath  its  spring-time  of  hope,  which 
cordingly  turned  again  to  the  wood,  and  found  |  comes  but  once  ;  its  wearying  autumn  of  de¬ 
bts  way  for  a  considerable  distance  through  the  i  spondency,  and  its  long  “  winter  of  discontent 
tangled  undergrowth.  He  then  crossed  the  road,  ^  but  alas,  alas !  for  its  summer  day  of  joy,  brief 
sealed  the  wall,  and  thus  proceeded  along  the  ,  indeed  is  it. 

sea  shore  till  the  intervention  of  a  point  of  land  Talk  not  of  years ;  we  live  them,  long,  dreary, 
obliged  him  to  seek  once  more  the  main  avenue,  deadening  years,  often  in  a  few  hours ;  when 
Upon  the  point  he  found  a  cluster  of  houses,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  are  all  con- 
mostly  of  wood,  and  a  long,  rough  bridge  joined  in  one  burning  period  of  agony;  and 
stretched  between  himself  and  the  city.  To  the  this  is  life,  the  life  that  carves  the  face,  and 
left  was  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  the  click  of  writes  characters  eternal  upon  the  soul ;  yet 
hammers  kept  rapid  time  with  the  rude  song  of  men  perceive  them  not,  and  cannot  know  that 
the  workmen,  while  the  long  stroke  of  the  adze  in  that  brief  space  we  have  walked  ages  and 
kept  up  a  not  unmusical  accompaniment.  left  our  compeers  behind  in  the  race. 

At  the  left  of  the  rood  stood  then,  as  now,  a  These  are  the  way-marks  of  existence,  and  we 
pump  and  a  trough,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  wa-  arise  therefrom  with  the  oppression  of  years.  0 
ter  to  the  cattle,  for  this  one  of  the  great  avenues  God  1  we  inhale  the  breath  slowly,  as  if  emerging 
to  the  city.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  pass  from  the  damp  of  the  sepulcher  ;  we  look  upon 
here  daily,  borne  on  heavy  carts  by  oxen,  and  the  sky,  and  lot  it  is  hung  as  with  a  pall ;  upon 
the  teamsters,  as  the  drivers  are  called,  here  rest  the  blossom,  and  it  is  faded  ;  the  faces  of  men 
awhile  before  crossing  the  bridge.  arc  changed,  and  the  usages  of  life  are  vapid 

William  was  about  to  drink  from  the  pump, :  and  wearisome.  We  are  not  the  same,  for  scales 
when  a  youth,  a  farmer’s  boy,  approached  from  I  have  fallen  from  our  eyes,  and  we  see  things  as 
the  stable  with  a  brown  pitcher  under  his  arm  ;  I  they  are.  We  feel  an  ir<m  will,  which  must 
his  sun-burnt,  honest  face,  and  hearty  “  how  are  |  have  been  the  g^rowth  of  years.  Oh !  these  are 
ye  T”  as  be  lowered  the  pitcher  and  gave  the  i  the  days  of  the  years  of  a  man’s  life,  and  yet 
boy  to  drink,  had  well  nigh  unnerved  him  ;  but  |  the  shadow  hath  hardly  changed  upon  the  diaL 
be  drank  in  silence,  nor  dared  to  turn  around,  !  William  had  not  remained  long  as  we  have 
for  he  knew  the  dubious  eyes  of  the  youth  were  described,  when  a  stout,  kindly-looking  farmer 
fixed  upon  him  in  wondering  curiosity.  grasped  him  1^  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  foroL 

Uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  he  sat  down  bly  raised  it  up. 
upon  one  of  the  projections  of  the  bridge,  un-  “  Why,  my  lad.  what  ails  you  T  are  yon  cry- 
dcr  a  decaying  poplar,  and  placed  his  two  el-  ing  T  come,  look  up,  and  tell  us  now  what’s  the 
bows  on  his  knees,  and  then  sank  his  frarehead  matter.” 

into  the  palms  of  his  hands,  that  he  might  hold  His  manner  instantly  changed  npon  perceiving 
down  the  blood  which  beat  and  throbbed  through,  the  ashy  hue  of  the  boy’s  face, 
his  temples.  He  recalled  all  the  circumstances  “  Where’s  your  mother,  child  ?”  he  asked  in- 
of  the  last  few  hours,  step  by  step,  and  then  stinctively,  as  if  relief  could  come  from  no  other 
looked  at  the  sun,  jnst  “coming  forth  like  a  source. 

strong  man  to  win  a  race,”  and  he  could  hardly  The  allufflon  to  his  mother  Iwought  William 
believe  that  so  much  of  the  terrible  could  have  to  a  mom  defined  sense  of  his  own  griefs ;  his 
transpired  in  so  short  a  space.  He  could  hardly  head  fell  back  and  he  groaned  heavily.  'The 
identify  himself,  the  true  William,  as  the  boy  farmer  drew  the  child  nearer,  and  said,  as  gently 
who  was  now  homeless,  the  keeper  of  a  terrible  as  his  nature  would  admit : 

Vou  IV— 32. 
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“  Cioiae,  come  now,  boy,  just  tell  ua  all  about 
it,  and  I’m  the  man  to  help  yon  if  anybody  can  I” 

William  looked  into  the  face  of  the  man  for 
more  than  a  minute,  without  leaking. 

“  That’a  right,  boy ;  ’tis  an  honest  face,  you 
see,  an  honeat  face  I  hold,  in  the  sight  of  both 
God  and  man.” 

“  It  was,  indeed,  an  honest  face  ;  and  the  boy, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  above  his  breath,  told  all  the 
dreadful  scene  he  had  witnessed.  It  was  now 
the  man’s  turn  to  study  the  face  of  William, 
which  he  did  with  a  severe  aspect. 

"  How  comes  it,  my  lad,  that  you  were  out 
that  time  o’  night,  sleeping  down  beside  a  stone 
wall!” 

“  Don’t  stop  to  talk  now,”  said  the  boy  impa¬ 
tiently,  his  natural  spirit  rising  when  brought 
into  contact  with  another  ;  “  it  is  all  true,  and 
we  must  do  more  than  talk.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  that’s  true  enough  ;  but  you  see,  I 
riiould'look  mighty  foolish  to  go  into  town  there 
and  bring  out  a  parcel  of  officers,  smd  your  story 
turn  out  a  sham,  an  ugly  dream,  or  a  confounded 
piece  of  mischief.” 

The  boy  turned  away. 

“  No,  no,  my  lad,  you  don’t  get  off  sa  If 
your  story  is  true,  it  ought  to  be  looked  after  ; 
if  false,  why  then  you  need  a  peskey  right  of 
looking  after  yourself.” 

“  It  is  true,  on  my  soul,”  cried  William ; 
•“you  needn’t  go  with  me,  only  tell  me  where  to 
go,  and  I  will  find  the  officers  myself.” 

The  man  considered  a  moment,  and  then  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  I  don’t  see,  nither,  what  you’d  want  to  tell 
such  a  peskey  lie  for,  unless  you’re  cracked ;  and 
you  talk  well  enough,  so  far  as  I  can  see  ;  so  I 
tl^nk  I’ll  run  the  risk  of  follerin’  it  up  myself.” 

Having  given  some  directions  as  to  his  team, 
the  two  moved  across  the  bridge  to  the  city.  On 
the  way  William  gave  a  minute  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  in  a  manner  which  left  no  doubt 
upon  the  mind  of  his  listener. 

“  So,  then,  ’tis  all  over  with  poor  old  Hasfr 
logs,”  said  the  countryman.  “  Many’s  the  time 
I’ve  seen  him  walking  about  of  a  clear  ni^t, 
talking  all  to  him-self  about  the  battle  of  York- 
town.  He  got  a  blow  on  the  head  there,  and 
never  seemed  jist  right  in  his  mind  afterwards, 
thongh  nobody  could  say  he  was  right  down 
crazy — a  little  queerish  or  so,  that’s  all ;  and 
this  is  all  the  good  his  money  done  him  ;  true 
enough,  what  the  Scriptur  says,  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.” 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,  the  rood  wound 
around  the  ride  of  a  steep  hill,  covered  with 
bashes  and  clumps  of  hemlock ;  and  to  the  right. 


skirting  a  precipitous  bank,  slept  a  most  lovely 
riieet  of  water,  just  visible  through  a  colonnade 
of  poplars  which  lined  the  shore.  Leaving  this 
street,  of  a  mile  in  length,  they  entered  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  which  was  called 
Maine  street,  lined  upon  each  side  with  substan¬ 
tial  wooden  buildings,  showing  through  lines  of 
overhanging  elms. 

They  8toiq>ed  opposite  a  large  framed  yellow 
structure,  surmounted  by  a  little  pepper-box 
looking  belfry,  upon  the  top  of  which  stood  a 
woman  holding  a  pair  of  scales  a  trifle  awry  ; 
which  was  not  meant  to  indicate  the  mode  of 
dispensing  justice  in  those  parts,  but  the  rare¬ 
ness  of  the  need ;  by  which  means  the  good 
woman  had  leisure  to  give  the  balance  a  rest. 

Here  the  two  stood,  looking  at  the  flgure  in 
blank  perplexity.  Suddenly  a  stout,  square- 
built  man  slapped  the  countryman  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  with  a  knowing  twinkle  of 
the  eye. 

“  Friend,  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  mighty 
fancy  to  that  are  woman  up  there  ;  I  can  tell 
you  more  about  her  than  anybody  else ;  I’m  one 
of  her  officers.” 

“  Then  you’re  the  very  man  I  want,”  answered 
the  perplexed  farmer ;  “  this  ere  lad  has  got 
something  for  her  to  look  after.” 

The  manner  of  the  officer  instantly  changed ; 
he  struck  his  staff  upon  the  ground  heavily,  and 
fixed  a  penetrating  glance  upon  the  face  of 
William. 

“  Come,  out  with  it,  boy ;  I  speak  as  an  officer 
of  justice,  and  cannot  be  trifled  with.” 

“  This  here  boy,”  interrupted  Mr.  Shaw,  “  has 
been  tellin’  what  to  my  mind  is  a  most  oncredi- 
ble  story ;  I  can’t  make  out  what  he  had  to  do, 
bein’  out  ondcr  a  stone  wall  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  lookin’  on  to  see  a  murder.” 

This  was  uttered  in  a  low,  drawling  voice,  to 
which  the  officer  listened  with  manifest  impa¬ 
tience.  “  What  was  murdered  T”  demanded  the 
officer. 

“  Poor  old  Hastings ;  come,  and  I  will  show 
you  his  body,  if  that  will  make  you  believe.” 

The  cautious  Mr.  Shaw  wondered  at  the  alert¬ 
ness  of  the  officer,  who  waited  no  further  ques¬ 
tioning,  but  instantly  collected  a  body  to  go  and 
look  for  the  dead  and  the  offender.  Arrived  at 
the  blacksmith’s  shop,  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
man  employed  there  for  a  few  days,  had  been 
dismissed  that  morning. 

“  In  fact,”  said  the  smith,  “  he  hadn’t  been 
reglar  bred  to  the  trade,  and  wasn’t  strong  like  ; 
and  as  I  didn’t  railly  need  him,  I  paid  him  off, 
and  let  him  go.” 

“  How  long  since  he  went  T” 
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“  0,  HiKNit  an  hoar  or  bo  ;  he  seemed  nowiee  The  boy  gave  one  wild  glance  about  the  room, 
bent  apon  stayin  ;  he  wasn’t  a  natyve  ;  and  yon  and  then  clang  to  her  garments,  saying, 
know  them  ere  foreners  never  segatiate  with  os  “Do  not  leave  me  here ;  I  have  done  no  wrong ; 

Yankees.”  i  pat  me  anywhere  but  in  this  gloomy  place.” 

The  officer  cut  him  short,  by  calling  upon  '  The  woman  took  his  fingers  from  her  clothes, 
him  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  of  the  man  as  guilty  and  ran  out  without  ^)eaking  a  word ;  but  she 
of  murder.  listened  long  upon  the  outside  of  the  door,  the 

A  few  rods  further  revealed  the  body  of  poor  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes.  Perceiving  all 
Hastings,  lifeless  in  his  gray  hairs — a  tearful  was  silent,  she  went  down,  and  began  to  iron 
A)d,  in  the  midst  of  the  g^een,  beautiful  woods. '  away,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  die 
For  a  moment  all  paused  over  the  sad  spectacle,  could  not  do  so  long ;  she  took  a  quUt  on  her 


Then  followed  the  ceremony  of  inquest ;  and  the 
body  was  reverently  borne  away,  and  the  party 
started  again  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive.  The  ' 
story  spread  with  appalling  effect  upon  a  primi- ' 
tive  and  virtuous  population,  where  offences 
even  of  a  lighter  kind  were  nearly  unknown.  | 

CHAPTER  vn. 

**  To  think  thU  heart  me  once  lo  waxen  aoft, 

And  then  eongdaled  so  hart,  that  nought  of  all 
Which  hath  been  sines  could  ever  have  the  power 
To  wear  awa  j-  the  image  of  that  girl — 

Twas  a  wild  lore.”  [Louisa  J.  HalL 

In  the  meanwhile,  William,  who  seemed  near^ 
ly  exhausted  with  exertion  as  well  as  excitement, 
had  been  sent  back  to  the  city  after  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  body  of  Hastings,  and  left  in  charge  of 
the  jailor’s  wife.  As  the  day  wore  on,  an  op¬ 
pressive  sleepiness  g^w  upon  the  boy,  which  ^ 
she  perceiving,  prepared  to  bestow  him  for  the  ! 
night.  Being  a  straight-forward,  dull  woman,  | 
she  had  no  very  defined  ideas  in  her  head,  ex- 1 
cepting  the  one  overwhelming  one,  that  none  of 
the  prisoners  must  by  any  manner  of  means  be  | 
allowed  to  escape.  She  troubled  herself  little  as ! 
to  the  nature  of  crime,  recogpiizing  only  the  fact  | 
that  people  were  somehow  caught  and  brought 
to  the  jail  for  safe-keeping,  and  there  they  must  j 
be  kept  , 

Accordingly  she  armed  herself  with  a  bunch  ! 
of  ponderous  keys,  and  bode  William  follow  her 
ap  a  flight  of  rickety  stairs  upon  the  outside  of 
the  gloomy  stone  jaiL  William  had  been  sit-  ^ 
ting  upon  a  wooden  bench,  winking  and  staring 
his  eyes,  in  vidn  efforts  to  ward  off  sleep,  while  | 
the  woman  moved  back  and  forth  at  an  ironing  i 
table  ;  and  now  that  she,  all  red  in  the  face,  and 
with  hands  hot  from  the  iron,  took  hold  of  him 
to  lead  him  away  into  this  terrible  place,  he 
turned  pale  and  burst  into  tears.  The  woman 
was  certainly  afraid  of  pity,  for  she  did  not  look 
at  the  child,  nor  speak  a  word ;  yet  her  lip 
quivered,  and  her  face  grew  white,  except  the 
spots  crimsoned  by  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

She  led  him  through  a  long,  dark  passage,  and 


arm,  and  went  up  to  the  room,  and  opened  the 
door  as  gently  as  she  could  for  the  rust  She 
spread  the  rug  upon  the  floor  in  one  corner, 
where  bad  been  strewn  fresh  straw,  and  lifting 
William  from  the  floor,  for  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
die  kissed  his  cheek,  yet  wet  with  tears,  and  wept 
herself  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  when  the 
poor  child  murmured  “  mother then  she  went 
out  better  eased  thans  before,  and  thinking  it 
must  be  a  shocking  thing  to  be  a  mother,  after 
all,  as  no  one  could  tell  what  dreadful  end  chil¬ 
dren  might  make. 

It  was  past  midnight,  when  the  door  again 
unclosed,  and  a  pale,  haggard  man  was  thrust 
inward ;  the  door  creaked  slowly ;  there  was  the 
rumble  of  the  lock,  and  all  was  still.  The  new 
captive  was  so  entirely  exhausted,  for  he  had 
been  hunted  through  swamps  and  woods,  across 
ponds  and  brooks,  doubling,  and  skulking,  and 
winding,  like  a  beset  and  tortured  beast,  until 
human  natore  could  endure  no  more  ;  and  now 
he  groped  about  the  dark  room,  feeling  of  the 
walls,  until  his  foot  touched  the  rug  upon  which 
the  boy  lay ;  then  he  sunk  down  and  stretched 
himself  his  side,  and  slept,  his  arm  circling 
the  child’s  waist  with  instinctive  tenderness. 

William  sobbed  and  wept,  oppressed  bitter 
dreams,  the  most  terrible  of  which  presented  his 
mother,  white  as  marble,  her  bine  eyes  fixed,  and 
her  golden  hair  neglected  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  she  silent  and  jHteous.  Long  ere  the  ligfak 
gleamed  into  the  prison  he  was  awake,  conscjooJ 
of  a  compcmion,  and  at  a  loss  to  know  who  k 
might  be.  The  sleeper  breathed  heavily,  and 
when  the  boy  moved  aside  from  his  clasp,  low 
moanings  escaped  him.  William’s  heart  was 
touched,  and  he  nestled  again  to  his  side  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  stranger. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  pressure  of  that  inno¬ 
cent  hand  did  its  office  of  mercy,  or  the  man  was 
becoming  more  quiet  from  the  tranquilizing  ef¬ 
fect  of  slumber,  we  will  not  say ;  but  he  did 
sleep,  long  and  softly,  till  the  light  gradually 
stole  into  the  room,  and  then  the  child  raised 


opened  a  door  into  a  room  with  one  window  high  himself  upward  and  looked  seatchingly  into  his 
up  in  the  wall,  and  defended  with  iron  gratings.  I  face. 
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It  is  well  known  that  no  human  being  can 
long  abi4e  this  intense  serntinj ;  it  is  os  if  the 
yerj  soul  revolted  at  having  its  receptacle  so  in¬ 
vaded,  and  the  deepest  slumber  may  be  broken 
by  this  means,  and  this  alone. 

The  stranger  opened  his  eyes  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  conviction  entered  the  mind  of  the 
child,  who  recoiled,  and  yet  could  not  withdraw 
his  eyes ;  and  the  two  gazed  long  and  painfully 
into  each  other’s  faces.  At  length,  William,  in 
utter  silence,  withdrew  to  the  far  comer  of  the 
room,  where  he  crouched  down  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

The  man  turned  himself  heavily  npon  the 
straw,  groaning  and  muttering  to  himself.  “  Still, 
forever,  that  face  1”  Perceiving  a  bible  upon 
the  floor,  which  had  fallen  from  the  little  bundle 
of  the  child,  be  opened  it  and  read  the  name, 
“Sarah  Putney,  Ashburton,  England.”  The 
book  dropped  from  his  liand,  and  he  nttered  a 
groan,  so  deep,  so  full  of  intense  misery,  that 
William  started  from  his  seat  with  instinctive 
sympathy.  The  man  seized  him  by  the  arm 
and  pondered  his  face  so  long  and  closely  that 
William  grew  too  deeply  terrifled  to  cry  out, 
expecting  every  moment  some  further  act  of 
enormity. 

At  length  the  man’s  hand  dropped  to  bis  side, 
nod  he  sank  bock  upon  his  couch,  his  face  fright¬ 
fully  pale,  and  looking  doubly  haggard  from  his 
neglected  hair  and  beard,  which  were  lank  and 
damp  from  snflbring.  William  knelt  with  clasped 
bands,  and  cried  :  • 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  deed — I  wish  I 
had  never  told.  Poor  man !  God  comfort 
yon !” 

“  Say  it  again,”  murmured  the  man. 

William  felt  as  if  his  whole  heart  were  in  the 
words, 

“  God  forgive  yon  and  comfort  yon,  and  take 
the  terrible  sin  from  your  sonl.” 

“  Amen,”  said  the  man.  and  tears  grew  nnder 
is  lids.  He  opened  his  arms,  and  William  laid 
himself  therein,  trembling  and  weeping. 

“  How  terrible  it  is  I  how  Iwoken-hearted  you 
are!”  His  voice  was  stopped,  and  the  man 
raised  him  and  laid  him  upon  the  straw.  He 
had  fainted.  IMien  he  at  length  recovered,  the 
prisoner  was  weeping  too ;  but  still  and  gentle 
as  a  child.  He  asked  many  questions,  which 
William  answered  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and 
long,  very  long,  did  be  dwell  upon  the  story  of 
his  mother — her  sweetness,  her  goodness,  her 
beauty,  and  the  great  love  she  bore  her  child. 
Led  away  by  the  subject,  he  did  not  at  first  per¬ 
ceive  how  the  man  wept,  as  if  each  tear  were  a 
great  drop  of  blood,  forced  from  a  stifling  heart. 


At  length  the  man  asked,  “  Will  you  do  one 
thing  for  me,  William  t”  The  boy  assented. 

The  stranger  took  a  small  golden  locket  from 
his  bosom  and  said,  “  Give  this  to  your  mother, 
and  ask  her  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  him  who  sent 
it.”  William  promised.  “  And  now,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  I  hear  people  in  the  passage.  Ton  must 
not  appear  against  me  ;  Ob,  God  I  I  could  not 
boar  that!  and  child,  will  you  give  me  one 
kiss?”  William  complied,  and  the  man  led  htn 
to  the  door,  to  meet  the  comers,  saying,  “  Take 
this  child  hence.  In  God’s  name,  take  the  inno¬ 
cent  from  the  guilty.” 


CHaPTKR  vnr. 

“  Tet  all  thf  beautj,  poor,  deluded  girl  t 
Served  but  to  light  tbjr  ruin,  b  there  not. 

Kind  Heaven  I  aome  eecret  talifioan  ol  beaiti 
Whereby  to  find  a  resting-place  for  love  t" 

[Rufus  Dawes. 

From  the  cold  and 'reckless  manner  in  which 
the  crime  had  been  committed,  people  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  long  and  difficult  trial,  and  the  show 
of  great  hardihood  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 
Those  of  dull  imaginations  were  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectancy,  preparing  to  devote  days,  and 
perhaps  wdeks,  to  the  gradual  nnfoldings  of 
crime,  the  details  of  plot  and  secresy,  and  the 
delight  of  gloating  over  a  human  face  upon 
which  had  been  set  the  seal  of  Cain.  Great  was 
the  disappointment,  and  it  may  be  vexation, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  but  little  more 
than  the  form  of  trial  would' be  necessary— the 
prisoner  having  persisted  in  his  detemiination  to 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

Accordingly,  after  the  needful  ceremonial,  he 
was  remanded  to  the  jail  to  await  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  execution.  Here  we  must  leave  him 
to  the  commisseration  of  the  pious  and  the 
good,  who  did  not  fail  to  afford  the  only  relief 
available — human  prayers,  and  tears,  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  We  will  leave  him  to  the  Great  Giver 
of  the  spirit,  in  the  meek  trust  that,  though  far 
astray,  he  will  yet  gather  it  to  himself. 

In  the  meanwhile  William  returned  home, 
where  the  story  of  his  adventure  had  in  pari 
preceded  him.  His  mother  received  him  with 
tears  of  passionate  tenderness.  She  took  him 
into  her  lap,  tall  as  he  was,  and  rocked  him 
back  and  forth  in  her  arms,  as  if  this  might  al¬ 
lay  the  ycamingness  of  maternal  instinct.  She 
wept  and  laughed  by  turns,  till  the  child  grew 
terrifled  at  the  excess  of  emotion.  Even  George 
Crosbey,  at  first,  abated  a  portion  of  his  usual 
sullenness  at  the  sight  of  the  boy  ;  but  the  un¬ 
wonted  tenderness  of  Sarah  so  vexed  him  that 
he  grew  silent  and  moody  again. 

William  took  a  footstool  and  sat  down  at  his 
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mother’s  feet,  and  began  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
adventures.  The  little  group  listened  in  silent 
wonder,  with  scarcely  a  comment,  for  all  was 
too  terrible  for  words.  He  went  on  step  by  step, 
told  of  the  long  night  in  the  jail,  the  terror 
which  at  first  drew  him  to  the  side  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  as  a  relief  from  the  silence  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  ;  of  the  slowly  gathering  light,  by  which  he 
learned  that  he  had  slept  in  the  arms  of  the 
dark,  cruel  man ;  he  told  of  his  own  simple 
prayer,  the  tears  of  the  captive,  the  discovery  of 
the  Bible — to  all  which  Sarah  listened,  silent  and 
bre'athless. 

All  at  once  William,  who  had  been  looking, 
almost  unconscious  that  he  did  so,  into  her  face, 
stopped  and  cried,  “  Oh  1  mother,  move ;  turn 
your  head,  dear  mother  ;  you  looked  just  so  in 
my  dream.” 

Sarah  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  he 
went  on ;  when,  at  length,  the  child  drew  the 
locket  firom  his  bosom  and  held  it  up,  repeating 
the  words  of  the  guilty  man,  she  gave  one  long, 
loud  shriek,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  husband. 
She  tried  to  speak,  again  and  again,  but  no 
words  come,  and  she  only  held  up  her  poor,  pale 
hands  in  speechless  agony. 

George  Crosbey  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
strode  up  and  down  the  floor  as  if  she  had  been 
a  babe ;  be  pressed  her  to  his  heeurt,  he  gnashed 
his  teeth  in  anguish,  and  there  she  lay,  withlier 
long  hair  streaming  downward  and  her  eyes 
fixed  as  in  death.  He  laid  her  upon  the  bed,  and 
knelt  down ;  and  there,  0  God,  he  saw  the  soul 
recede  inward  to  its  citadel,  its  light  fading 
from  the  face,  and  leaving  the  unmeaning  blank 
of  idiocy.  •••••• 

Weeks  and  months  transpired ;  George  Cros¬ 
bey  was  more  gloomy  than  ever ;  but  for  all 
this,  there  was  a  wild,  passionate  tenderness 
blent  with  all  his  intercourse  with  his  family. 
The  two  children  were  most  carefully  nurtured, 
and  William  was  met  with  on  affectionate  gen¬ 
tleness  to  which  he  had  never  been  accustomed. 
Yet  when  all  was  Lushed  to  sleep  in  the  house, 
hour  after  hour  might  he  be  seen  walking  along 
the  shore,  and  often  in  loud  prayer  giving  vent 
to  the  gloom  within.  The  neighbors  were  few 
at  that  time,  yet  many  did  not  fail  to  make  effort 
to  wile  the  unhappy  man  from  what  to  them  was 
an  unaccountable  mood,  or  an  evidence  of  that 
“  wrestling  of  the  spirit  ”  by  which  they  believed 
God  strove  to  subdue  an  erring  creature  to  him¬ 
self. 

At  length  came  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day 
in  June — the  month  when,  of  all  others,  one 
wonld  ask  to  wait  yet  awhile  upon  the  earth — 
and  yet  on  this  day,  upon  the  top  of  Mon^oy — 


a  beautiful  hill  overlooking  the  city  of  Portland 
and  the  bay,  the  islands,  and  loveliest  country 
in  the  world — from  this  lovely  spot,  in  view  of 
all  this  peacefulness  and  beauty,  and  in  this 
month,  when  the  veins  most  thrill  with  life,  had 
a  human  being  been  sent,  by  legal  violence, 
hence  to  God ;  and  a  great  multitude  looked 
upon  the  deed  with  pale  faces,  and  sobs,  and 
nerves  that  winced  in  terrible  concert  with  the 
dying. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  a  man  desired 
to  speak  with  the  High  Sheriff.  That  officer 
might  well  be  pardoned,  after  a  day  of  such  ex¬ 
citement,  if  a  shade  of  paleness  passed  over  his 
face,  when  a  large,  tall  man,  entered  his  room, 
with  slouched  hat  and  a  black  mask  concealing 
bis  features. 

“  O !  aye,’’  said  the  officer ;  “  it  is  well  to  be 
prompt  I  am  glad  you  called  for  the  money 
to-night,  for  I  want  to  get  this  ugly  business  off 
my  mind.” 

“  So  do  I,”  rejoined  the  other. 

The  Sheriff,  not  without  a  look  of  disgust, 
proceeded  to  count  out  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  he  pushed  across  the  table  to  the 
stranger. 

The  man  brought  down  his  fist  fiercely  upon 
the  amount,  and,  stooping  forward,  said : 

“  Mr.  Sheriff,  docs  not  your  oath  of  office  bind 
you  to  the  performance  of  the  ugly  duty  of  to¬ 
day  ?” 

“  0 !  aye ;  to  have  it  done,”  said  the  other, 
wincing^lightly. 

“  Well  then,”  do  you  not  see,  that  when  you 
offer  a  bribe  to  another,  who  has  no  sacred  duty 
to  his  country,  by  which  he  is  bound  by  oath,  in 
the  sight  of  the  great  God ;  do  you  not  see, 
that  when  you  bribe  him  to  the  Judas  act,  yon 
make  him  a  cowardly,  pitiful  murderer?” 

He  uttered  the  last  words  his^gly  throu{^ 
his  teeth,  and  struck  the  table  so  violently,  that 
the  Sheriff  arose  in  dismay,  and  stood  with  his 
hand  upon  a  small  cane  which  rested  beside  him.^ 
The  man  observed  the  gesture,  and  said  scorn¬ 
fully,  as  he  swept  the  money  upon  the  floor,  and 
placed  his  foot  thereon : 

“  You  have  nothing  to  fear  lrom*me.  Did 
you  think  I  came  here  at  this  dead  hour  to 
claim  the  price  of  blood  ?  Did  you  think  me  so 
much  the  Judas  that  I  would  take  gold  for 
blood!  No;  I  came  here  to  tell  you  why  I 
stood  in  your  place  to-day,  and  to  take  the 
bloody  garment  from  my  shoulders  and  lay  it 
upon  yours,  where  by  oath  it  belongs.  What  I 
have  done  to-day,  I  did  as  a  solemn  atonement 
for  great,  for  unspeakable  wrong.  It  was  all 
that  was  left  me  to  do,  to  right  the  iitjured,  and 
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I  have  done  it ;  not  for  gold,  bat  as  in  God’s 
stead,  his  instrument,  and  his  only.  I  whis¬ 
pered,  at  the  last,  one  name  in  his  ear,  and  saw 
its  effect.” 

The  Sheriff  recoiled  at  what  seemed  the  shade 
of  insanity  in  his  visitor,  and  asked : 

“  And  what  said  he  !” 

“  It  is  welL” 

For  many  moments  a  deathlike  silence  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  room,  and  then  the  man  went  as  he 


It  was  well  known  by  the  public  that  the 
Sheriff  had  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  any 
one  who  would  execute  the  last  severe  penalty 
of  the  law,  and  as  the  personage  who  appeared 
upon  the  scaffold  wore  a  mask,  George  Crosbey 
was  not  identified  till  years  after,  when,  in  the 
heat  of  religions  excitement,  he  detailed  much 
of  the  story  here  given,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
badness  of  his  own  heart,  and  his  great  need  of 
trial  to  subdue  its  evil  manifestations. 

TWIN  SONNETS. 

BT  J.  BRMINA  LOCKS. 

•  •  •  •  •  » 

Aj,  thon  didit  njr  this,  and  mj  heart  leaped  up, 
’Neath  the  delicioui  rain  of  th;  sweet  words. 

Where  it  had  lain  like  a  pale  lil/  cup 
Beside  the  shrunken  waters,  limp  and  lithe. 

And  trodden  under  foot  of  the  dumb  herds 
that  came  to  seek  the  stream — ^yet  lolling  with 
Their  thirst,  so  eager  not  to  drink  its  thin  ware. 

As  I  the  measure  full  of  thy  rich  love.  ^ 

To-day  I  tread  the  earth  as  a  young  queen, 

With  sapphire  crown  above  her  forehead  proud, 

Whose  fingers  none  may  touch,  not  princes  e’en. 
Save  on  their  bended  knee.  Thy  piMsionate  kiss 
Hath  chrismed  thus  my  brow  and  lifted  me  to  this  I 


We  grew  alike — from  the  same  barren  soil. 
Unwashed  of  shower,  and  all  unkissed  of  sun ; 

We  grew  alike  in  the  hot  tempest  dun 
Of  startled  souls,  bound  each  in  earthly  coil. 

In  every  panting  breath  outsending  love, 

As  pants  the  white  breast  of  the  matelees  dove. 
We  grew  alike,  yet  never  met  our  twin. 

Through  the  long  lonesome  years  that  love  begin. 
Until  at  lyigth  in  deeper,  holier  shade. 

Than  ever  where  his  temple  Druid  made. 

One  glance  of  thy  dark  eye  fell  upon  mine. 

And  all  around  was  redolent  with  light 
That  love  had  cast  on  the  lone  desolate  night. 
Thus  evermore  thon  art  my  spirit’s  shrine. 


BsiOBr  flowing  king-cups  promise  future  wealth. 
And  bright  fsiries,  now  no  doubt  unseen. 

In  silent  revels  sop  I 

With  dew-drop  bumpers  toast  their  queen. 

From  Crown-Bower’s  golden  cap.  [Clare. 


THE  OLDEST  REPUBLIC  IN  THE  WORLD. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century — accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities  in  441,  and  to  others  in 
469 — a  native  of  Dalmatia,  named  Marino,  a 
stone-cutter  by  trade,  while  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  the  bridge  of  Rimini,  attracted  by  bis  piety 
the  notice  of  Gaudentius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  by 
whom  he  was  made  a  deacon. 

Soon  after  he  retired  to  Mount  Titano,  a 
craggy  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  An¬ 
cona  and  Florence,  in  latitude  43°  58'  north, 
and  longitude  12^^  21'  28"  east,  with  the  design 
of  leading  a  hermit’s  life. 

He  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  great  sanc- 
'  tity,  and  the  Italian  Princess  who  owned  the 
.  territory,  gave  it  to  him. 

Thereupon  a  considerable  number  of  families 
took  up  their  residence  on  the  epot,  and  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government  was  instituted  ; 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  town  and  Re¬ 
public  of  Marino,  or  San  Marino,  which,  though 
possessing  the  smallest  territory  of  any  State  in 
Europe,  and  superior  in  population  to  but  two, 
(Liechtenstein,*  in  Germany,  and  Mellingen,t  in 
Switzerland,)  has  preserved  its  independence  to 
this  day,  a  period  of  1,400  years,  daring  which 
the  proudest  Republics  of  Northern  Italy,  Y enice, 
Verona,  Genoa,  Ac.,  have  fallen.  In  fact,  the 
contentions  which  agitated  these  more  powerful 
States,  and  which  eventually  produced  their 
destruction,  may  have  contributed  in  someme^ 
ure  to  the  continuance  of  their  weaker  neigh¬ 
bors — San  Marino  having  always  been  a  place 
of  refuge  for  all  who  sought  peace  amid  the 
turbulence  of  the  feudal  ages ;  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  like  our  Pilgrim  fathers,  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  aim  at  the  establishment  and  midn- 
tenance  of  institutions  ft’ee  from  those  elements 
of  discord  and  strife  which  characterized  the 
Government  under  which  they  had  lived,  and 
from  which  they  had  fled.  The  social  or  domestic 
history  of  so  remarkable  a  State,  could  it  be 
written,  would  be  curious  and  instructive  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  that  very  insignificance  which 
has  operated  to  preserve  its  independent  exist- 

*  LitcUemtein,  the  smallest  of  the  PriDcipalitles  of  the 
Germanic  Contoderatlon,  has  an  area  of  fifty -three  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  seven  thousand. 

f  Mdlingtn,  in  Switserland,  contains  eight  hundred  in¬ 
habitants,  (including  women  and  children,)  all  Catholics, 
and  for  the  most  part  blacksmiths,  farriers  and  lock¬ 
smiths.  They  comprise  a  Republic  under  the  protection 
of  the  eight  ancient  cantons,  but  depending  upon  none  of 
them.  They  have  a  town-house  adorned  with  the  arms 
of  the  eight  cantons.  The  Grand  Council  consists  of 
fourteen  persons,  the  Little  Council  of  ten,  and  the  Privy 
Council  of  three.  The  Executive  is  represented  by  two 
Adrogars. 
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eace,  is  alao  a  sufficient  reason  why  such  meager 
records  exist  from  which  to  learn  particularly 
of  its  growth,  or  of  the  internal  management 
of  its  affairs.  Its poUtical  history  may  be  briefly 
told.  In  the  year  1100  the  Republic  purchased 
the  Castle  of  Pennaroeta,  and  in  1170  that  of 
Casalo.  During  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  the  people  of  San  Marino  took  part  with 
the  latter,  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV  of  Germany,  in  opposition 
to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Gregory  YU,  and 
were  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Inno¬ 
cent  IV.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Giacomo 
Pelizzan  plotted  with  the  Podesta  of  Brescia 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Montafeltre,  to  deliver 
San  Marino  into  their  hands. 

Happily  for  the  Republic,  his  plan  was  dis¬ 
covered.  He  confessed  his  crime  and  suffered 
death  os  a  traitor.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  the  commune  being  summoned  to  pay 
certain  dues  and  fees  to  the  Papal  Government, 
refused;  and  the  matter  being  referred  to  a 
learned  judge  of  Rimini,  called  Palamcda,  he  de¬ 
cided  that  the  commune  and  men  of  San  Marino 
were  exempt  from  payment,  having  been  of  old 
independent  of  ali  foreign  dominion— a  decision 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Vicar  Theodoric. 

In  1460,  Pope  Pius  H,  being  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  received 
the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marino,  and 
in  return  presented  to  them  the  four  small  castles, 
or  forts,  of  Serravalc,  Factano,  Mont  Giardino, 
and  Florentino. 

The  State  was  at  this  time  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  became  an  object  of  ambition  to 
the  adventurous  or  avaricious  ;  and  it  was  com¬ 
pelled  for  years  to  struggle  for  its  independ¬ 
ence.  In  1739,  the  able  but  intriguing  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  having  failed  in  his  ambitious  schemes 
with  other  States,  turned  his  attention  toward 
this  miniature  Republic  ;  an  act  which  gave  rise 
to  the  celebrated  bon  mol  of  the  good-humored 
and  jocular,  but  temporizing  and  politic  Pontiff 
Benedict  XTV :  “  Alberoni  is  like  a  glutton, 
who,  after  having  eaten  a  large  salmon,  cannot 
help  casting  a  wishful  eye  at  a  minnow.” 

The  Cardinal  alleged  that  the  Government 
had  become  a  narrow  oligarchy,  and  contrived 
to  impress  the  Court  of  Rome  with  the  belief 
that  the  people  desired  the  protection  of  the 
Church  therefh>m.  Having  received  the  consent 
of  the  deceived  Pontiff,  he  repaired  thither,  and 
conquered  the  province  with  a  single  company 
of  soldiers  and  a*  few  officers  of  police.  The 
people  appealed  to  Clement  XH,  who  restored 
Its  former  freedom  and  privileges.  Indeed,  in¬ 


closed  as  is  the  State  by  the  States  of  the  tihurch, 
it  has  generally  been  under  the  protection  of 
the  Pope,  which,  perhaps,  accounts  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  for  its  long  continuance. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  State  was 
restored  to  freedom,  in  the  foregoing  instance, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Charles  VL  Napoleon,  during  the  period 
of  his  success  in  Italy,  presented  them  with  four 
small  cannon,  and  offered  to  increase  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  His  present  was  courteously  accepted, 
but  his  proposition  respectfully  declined.  To 
their  moderation  on  this  occasion,  whether 
prompted  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
insecurity  of  such  doubtfully  acquired  posses¬ 
sions,  or  the  result  of  a  fixed  determination,  by 
keeping  strictly  within  their  own  limits,  to  re¬ 
move  all  pretext  for  other  powers  to  interfere  in 
their  afiairs,  they  are,  doubtless,  indebted  for 
the- consideration  with  which  they  were  treated 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  from  whose 
grasp  fell  at  once  the  scepter  of  France  and  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  upon  this  Council  de¬ 
volved  the  reconstruction  and  apportionment  of 
the  scattered  and  many  times  dismembered  Ital¬ 
ian  States. 

Republicanism  was  aboli^ed  beyond  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  of  this  petty  province. 

Genoa  and  its  territories  were  assigned  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia ;  Venice  and  its  dependencies, 
to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  independence 
of  San  Marino,  the  last  of  the  Italian  Republics, 
was  formally  declared.  In  1802  the  citizens  re¬ 
modeled  their  Constitution,  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  Cqnncilors.  The  experiences  of  the 
late  revolution  in  Italy  tend  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  Marino 
are  doubtless  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and 
tranquility,  but  little-of  the  spirit  of  Republi¬ 
canism  exists  among  them,  save  in  name. 

When  the  little  band  of  patriots  under  Gari¬ 
baldi  were  retreating  before  the  combinc>d  Au*- 
trian  and  French  armies,  on  their  arrival  at  Son 
Marino,  they  were  closely  pressed  by  their  pui^ 
suers,  hemmed  in,  and  an  attack  threatened ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Republic  mani¬ 
fested  but  little  sympathy  in  their  cause,  though 
as  fellow  “  republicans  ”  (nominally,  at  least,) 
some  expression  might  have  been  expected.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  isolation,  the  inefficiency 
of  any  aid  they  might  be  able  to  furnish,  and 
the  almost  certainty  of  fhiitlessly  endangering 
their  own  independence,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  their  seeming  indifference. 

Nevertheless,  the  opinion  prevails  that  they 
are  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  Pope’s 
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cmiswrleit  as  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  country  j 
around,  and  not  much  their  superiors  in  educa- 1 
tion,  or  freedom  from  superstition.  This  fact  is  | 
not  without  importance,  as  the  existence  of  San  | 
Marino  has  been  pointed  out  an  evidence  of  I 
the  compatibility,  or  at  least  the  non-incompati-  j 
bility  of  Papacy  with  an  intelligent  self-govem-  j 
ment,  and  free  institutions.  It  is  a  little  re-  i 
markable  that  travelers  in  Italy,  either  ancient  i 
or  modern,  have  in  so  few  instances  bestowed  | 
even  a  passing  glauce  upon  this  interesting  com- ; 
munity.  Maximilian  Mission,  a  French  lawyer 
of  celebrity,  who  traveled  in  Italy  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  remarks  concerning  the  Repub¬ 
lic  :  “  This  little  swarm  of  bees  hath  maintained 
itself  very  happily  fot  many  ages — not  being 
exposed  to  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  any  of  its 
neighbors.”  Addison,  who  visited  it  about  1699, 
gives  a  very  pleasant  though  imperfect  account 
of  it.  G.  W.  Irving,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain,  in  1812,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  spot,  and  is  very  enthusiastic  in  his 
praises  of  the  place  and  people.  He  found  that 
but  one  American  before  him,  Wm.  Hunter,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  1797,  had  visited  it.  Mr. 
Irving  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  de¬ 
light  with  which  he  was  received  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ;  and  compliments  the  intelligence  of  the 
inhalntants,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  our  country.  Another  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen.  Mr.  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  visited  the  Re¬ 
public  at  a  later  date,' and  gives  a  glowing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  free  and  happy  condition  of  its 
favored  inhabitants.  He  narrates  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  at  once  hightens  our  opinion  of  the 
intelligence  and  independent  spirit  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic,  and  excites  our  wonder  at  the 
forbearance  of  the  surrounding  Governments. 
He  says,  when  returning  from  his  visit,  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  little  bridge  which  divides  the  republi¬ 
can  territory  from  Rimini,  he  observed  a  vener¬ 
able  woman  leaning  upon  the  parapet,  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  hardy  stripling,  who  proved 
to  be  a  political  fugitive  that  had  taken  refuge 
in  San  Marino  ;  and  the  Republic,  it  seems,  like 
a  true  “  City  of  Refuge  ”  had  sheltered  many 
such.  Thus  much  are  we  able  to  learn  of  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  State.  Its  territory, 
originally  limit('d  to  the  single  mountain  of 
Titano,  has  been  gradually  and  equitably  in¬ 
creased  by  gift  and  purchase,  and  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  the  capital,  San  Marino,  built 
on  the  mountain,  and  four  villages  round  the 
foot  of  it,  viz  :  Serravalle,  Faetano,  Acqnavlva, 
and  Feglio — together  covering  an  area  of  twenty- 
two  square  miles,  and  numbering,  in  1845,  7.000 
inhabitants ;  in  1850,  8,400.  The  capital  stands 


on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  by  an  old  castle  with  three 
towers,  on  one  of  which  the  standard  of  the 
Republic  waves. 

The  town  is  built  with  little  regularity,  and  is 
badly  paved ;  the  streets  ai’e  steep,  and  practi¬ 
cable  only  for  mules  and  donkeys ;  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  accessible  by  only  one 
road  ;  and  they  have  a  law  forbidding  any  one 
of  their  own  community  to  enter  the  town  by 
another  path,  lest  a  new  avenue  should  bo  opened 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  It  contains  the 
town  hall,  the  square  before  which  is  large  and 
commands  a  ’fine  view  of  the  neighboring  Appe- 
nines ;  six  churches,  one  having  the  tomb  and 
a  handsome  marble  statue  of  the  founder,  St' 
Marino,  (who  is  venerated  as  greatest  of  the 
Saints,  next  to  the  Virgin  Mary,)  and  further 
adorned  by  figures  in  stucco  of  the  Twelve  Apos¬ 
tles,  placed  in  niches ;  two  convents,  a  theater, 
the  Governor’s  palace,  with  schools,  museums, 
and  two  vast  cisterns,  which,  as  the  town  affbrds 
no  spring  water,  are  indispcnsible  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  The  territory  is  industriously  and 
skillfully  cultivated,  and  yields  fruits,  silk,  oil, 
corn  and  wine — the  latter  particularly  in  great 
abundance,  it  forming  their  principal  article  of 
commerce. 

Government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Senate  of 
three  hundred  elders,  and  an  Executive  Council 
of  twenty  patricians,  twenty  burghers,  and 
twenty  peasants. 

Two  gonfalonieri,  elected  quarterly,  are  at  the. 
head  of  the  Executive,  and  it  is  mentioned  os  a 
singular  fact  that  the  oath  of  the  Executive 
power  is  taken  on  the  Book  of  Statutes,  and  not 
on  the  Evangelists.  On  important  occasions,  an 
I  Arengo,  or  Great  Council,  is  convened,  to  which 
I  every  family  has  the  privilege  of  deputing  a 
I  representative.  In  this  Artngo  the  sovereign 
i  power  was  originally  lodged,  but  it  was  found  to 
j  be  productive  of  too  great  confusion. 

I  Justice  is  administered  by  a  Commissary,  who 
j  must  always  be  a  foreigner,  and  a  resident  only 
I  three  years.  Great  importance  has  been  at- 
I  tached  to  this  arrangement,  as  tending  to  pro- 
;  mote  equity  and  fairness  in  the  judgments  pro- 
I  nounced,  and  to  prevent  the  feeling  of  jealousy 
!  likely  to  be  awakened  by  the  selection  from  so 
I  small  a  community  of  one  of  themselves  to  adjust 
j  legal  difficulties  in  which  the  arbitrator  could  be 
hardly  less  interested  than  the  parties  at  variance. 

The  State  supports  a  hospital,  the  physician  of 
j  which  must  be  35  years  of  age,  apd  remain  in  office 
I  three  years ;  it  is  his  duty,  in  addition  to  visit- 
!  ing  the  sick,  to  inspect  all  the  drugs  that  are 
imported. 
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Four  Buperior  and  two  elementary  schools  are 
also  maintained  at  the  public  charge.  One  of 
the  chief  doctrines  required  to  be  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  is  that  of  satisfaction 
with  their  condition,  lore  of  their  country  as  of 
their  own  house,  and  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  i 
of  their  own  families.  I 

It  is  this  ^stem  of  education,  pursued  for  | 
many  generations,  which,  fostering  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  everything  valuable  is  centered  on  their 
native  rock,  has  prevented  their  embroiling 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  surrounding  States, 
checked  (he  growth  of  that  love  of  unlimited 
extension  so  prejudicial  to  the  strength  of  re¬ 
publican  institutions,  and  may  preserve  them 
an  independent  and  distinct  people  centuries 
longer. 

The  military  force  of  the  State  consists  of 
some  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  each  family 
being  obliged  to  furnish  one  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  number  on  duty  in  ordinary  times 
is,  however,  but  forty  or  fifty,  while,  in  cases  of 
great  emergency,  the  entire  community  serve 
the  State  in  this  capacity. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  has  increased 
regularly  and  moderately.  Besides  the  natural 
increase  among  themselves,  accessions,  as  has 
been  intimated,  ore  frequently  made  from  the 
less  peaceful  and  prosperous  communities  around 
them.  Strangers  arc  permitted  to  settle,  and, 
after  six  years’  residence,  may  be  naturalized, 
and  hold  inferior  offices. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  offered  by  San 
Marino  to  scholars,  next  to  its  historical  associa¬ 
tions,  is  the  superb  cMnet — rich  in  consular  and 
imperial  examples — of  medaU,  numbering  up¬ 
ward  of  forty  thousand,  collected  by  the  Cav- 
alicrc  Berghese,  an  adopted  citizen,  and  one  of 
the  first  scholars  of  modern  Italy. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  narrative  without 
considering,  in  a  few  lines,  the  elements  which 
have  combined  to  preserve  in  independent  happi¬ 
ness,  for  so  many  centuries,  this  interesting  peo¬ 
ple.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  of  their  isolation  and 
smallness  of  population,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  great  and  sufficient  cause  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  universal  sentiment  of  content  and  fhiter- 
nal  regard  pervading  the  entire  community,  and 
the  absence  of  an  inordinate  ambition,  rivalry, 
and  love  of  conquest  and  gain,  luxury  and 
ostentation. 

These  peculiarities  may  be  imitated  with  great 
advantage  by  every  State — the  larger  and  more 
prosperous,  the  more  essential  are  they.  We 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attempt  the 
not  difficult  task  of  proving  fh>m  history  that 


just  in  proportion  as  the  qualities  we  deprecate 
arc  permitted  to  take  root,  and  come  finally  to 
be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  a  State,  is  the 
possibility  of  liberty  and  independence  weak¬ 
ened.  The  step  from  individual  slavery,  as  vic¬ 
tims  of  our  own  vices  and  passions,  to  that  of 
absolute  subordination  to  the  tuecetaful  eilauion 
of  the  tame  vicee  in  other* — from  social  and  conven¬ 
tional  bondage  to  political — is  short,  and  has 
ever  been  easily  taken.  As  republicans,  we 
have  an  interest  in  the  lesson  imparted  by  this 
miniature  State,  and  as  intelligent  men  we  shall 
not  disdain  to  receive  instruction  from  any 
source,  however  humble. 

- - 

ANORE  CHENIER. 

BY  aBBT. 

Translated  by  Mary  Ij.  Booth,  for  the  U.  S.  Magazine. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

RETURN  TO  THE  TWO  GARDENS. 

Toe  Count  de  Pressy  made  a  sign  to  Valen- 
j  tin,  who  was  standing  a  little  aside  in  a  stoical 
I  attitude,  and  the  old  sailor  approached  his  mas- 
j  ter. 

I  At  this  moment  the  apparition  disappeared  at 
the  end  of  the  garden. 

“Valentin,”  said  the  Count,  in  a  half-subdued 
voice,  “  you  are  intelligent,  like  all  old  sailors ; 
do  you  understand  what  we  have  just  seen  T 

“  If  Monsieur  the  Count  docs  not  understand 
it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  more  intelligence 
than  he.” 

“  It  is  because  I  am  not  quite  calm,  Valentin, 
and  I  confess  it  to  my  great  confusion.  There 
has  been  a  rendezvous  here,  that  is  evident ;  a 
conversation  had  commenced;  I  heard  a  few 
words  of  it  The  man  disappeared  at  my  ap¬ 
proach — it  is  incontestable  ;  then,  why  did  not 
the  woman  disappear  with  him?” 

“  It  is  very  true.  Monsieur  the  Count” 

“This  is  inexplicable  I  for  both  heard  the 
sound  of  our  steps,  and  both  were  terrified ;  yet 
I  Madame  the  Countess  tranquilly  pursues  her 
I  promenade,  and  continues  to  display  herself  be- 
I  fore  the  eyes  of  witnesses  whom  she  sees  not, 

I  but  who  exist,  although  invisible,  which  is  much 
more  terrifying  for  her.” 
j  “  Monsieur  the  Count  is  ri^t ;  it  is  inexplica¬ 
ble.” 

j  M.  de  Pressy  pressed  his  forehead  on  the  grat¬ 
ing  and  reflected. 

I  A  violent  stroke  of  the  knocker  was  heard  at 
this  moment,  and  the  direction  of  the  sound  evi¬ 
dently  announced  that  some  one  was  knocking 
at  the  door  of  No.  19.  The  Count  nonchalantly 
raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  Valentin  with  a 
significant  air.  The  old  sailor  put  his  hand  to 
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Ms  ear,  then  pointed  to  the  house  of  the  Countess. 

“  It  is  midnight,”  said  the  Count,  in  a  low 
Toice ;  “  this  is  rather  late  for  an  honest  Tint  1” 

“  That  is  my  opinion,”  answered  Valentin,  in 
a  whisper. 

The  door  was  not  opened.  -After  *a  sufBcient 
interval,  two  strokes  of  the  knocker  succeeded 
the  first  one.  The  young  woman  bounded  to¬ 
ward  the  house  with  the  buoyancy  of  a  gazelle. 

The  silence  of  the  night  permitted  every  sound 
in  this  isolated  quarter  to  be  heard.  A  window 
was  opened  on  the  mde  of  the  avenue,  and  a 
shrill  voice  uttered  an  articulate  inquiry. 

A  loud  voice  replied,  “  Open  in  the  name  of 
the  law.” 

“  In  the  name  of  the  law,”  exclaimed  the 
Count,  alond.  The  Countess  is  in  danger ;  let 
ns  forget  everything.” 

“This  is  just  what  I  expected,”  muttered 
Valentin. 

The  Count  examined  the  fence,  measured  its 
hight,  and  said,  throwing  his  sword  on  the  other 
side,  “  This  can  be  leaped.”  Then,  saying  to 
Valentin,  “Resume  your  sailor  agility  and  fol¬ 
low  me,”  he  scaled  the  wall,  placed  his  foot  be¬ 
tween  the  sharp  points  which  surmounted  it, 
sprang  after  his  sword,  and,  without  waiting  to 
see  if  he  was  followed  by  Valentin,  hastened  to 
place  himself  in  ambuscade  behind  the  trees 
nearest  the  house. 

“  Monsieur  the  Count,”  exclaimed  Valentin, 
“  ought  to  have  helped  me  to  pass  first  with  the 
aid  of  his  hands  and  shoulders.  But  I  will  try.” 

Valentin  attempted  the  escalade ;  but,  though 
still  green  and  vigorous,  he  had  lost  the  nimble- 
ness  of  the  sailor.  “  Ah  I”  said  he,  striking  his 
forehead,  “why  did  not  Monsieur  the  Count  aid 
me?” 

“  I  will  aid  you,  my  friend,”  answered  a  voice 
in  his  ear. 

Valentin  turned  his  head  slowly,  like  a  man 
accustomed  to  supernatural  events,  and  saw  An- 
drtf  Ch4nier. 

“  Not  a  cry,  Valentin !  not  a  moment’s  delay !” 
exclaimed  Ch4nier,  “  but  give  me  the  word  of  an 
old  soldier  that  you  will  keep  this  secret.” 

“  I  swear  it  to  you,”  replied  Valentin,  “  if  you 
aid  me  to  rejoin  my  master.” 

Andr4,  who  was  endowed  with  great  physical 
strength,  climbed  the  wall  and  broke  off  several 
of  the  iron  points,  corroded  by  a_  century  of 
rust ;  then,  master  of  this  position,  he  aided 
Valentin  in  his  ascent,  and  lowered  him  to  the 
other  side  by  suspending  him  from  his  arms,  as 
from  two  iron  cables. 

“  Now  take  my  dagger,”  said  he,  “  and  keep 
it  with  my  secret.” 


Valentin  raised  his  right  hand  a  second  time 
to  renew  his  oath ;  then,  picking  up  the  dagger, 
he  followed  the  route  of  his  master. 

At  the  same  moment  the  cry  of  “  Open  in  thji 
name  of  the  law,”  was  again  heard,  accompanied 
by  a  volley  of  blows  on  the  door. 

A  voice  answered  from  within,  “  I  am  com¬ 
ing;”  and  a  few  instants  after  the  door  was 
opened. 

Chdnier  leaped  into  the  garden  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  and  resolutely  prepared  to  interfere  if  a 
struggle  should  take  place  in  the  house.  He  was 
reluctant  to  compromise  the  honor  of  a  woman 
by  showing  himself  at  her  house  at  such  an 
hour,  but  there  are  some  imperative  circum¬ 
stances  which  suppress  every  consideration. 

“  I  will  only  show  myself,”  thought  he,  “  at 
the  last  extremity — if  I  hear  the  cry  of  a  woman.” 

The  Count  de  Pressy  and  Valentin,  concealed 
behind  a  clump  of  lilacs,  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  house,  which  was  but  a  few  paces  distant. 
They  first  heard  confused  voices,  which  multi¬ 
plied  the  echoes  of  the  vestibule ;  then  the  doors 
of  the  apartments  were  opened  and  shut  with 
noise,  and  exclamations  of  impatience  escaped 
through  the  windows.  All  these  interior  sounds 
finally  assembled  in  the  lower  hall,  which  opened 
to  the  country  and  to  the  cars  of  the  Count  de 
Pressy. 

“  Then  you  maintain  that  you  inhabit  this 
house  alone  ?”  asked  a  rough  voice. 

“  Yes,  Monsieur,  alone.” 

“  What  is  your  name  ?” 

“  Angelique  Brunon.” 

“  Are  you  married  ?” 

“  I  am  a  widow.” 

“Then  it  was  you  who  showed  your  face 
when  the  feigned  Savoyard,  Vincent,  sung  under 
your  window?” 

“  Yes.” 

“We  know  that  you  are  lying;  you  shall 
come  with  us.” 

“  I  will  go  with  you.” 

“  Is  there  a  cellar  in  this  house  ?” 

“Yes.  Do  you  want  to  visit  it  ?  Come  with 
me.” 

“  One  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  hide  himself  in  a 
cellar.  Your  mistress  is  in  the  garden,  since  we 
do  not  find  her  in  the  house.  Give  us  two 
torches,  and  do  not  stir  from  this  place.” 

While  Angelique  was  preparing  the  torches, 
the  two  nocturnal  visitors  stood  in  the  door-way 
of  the  lower  hall,  and  attentively  examined  the 
garden. 

“  There  are  but  two  of  them,”  whispered  Val¬ 
entin  in  the  ear  of  the  Count. 

“  Without  counting  those  in  the  street” 
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“Ab,  that  is  true!  I  did  not  think  of  the 
street” 

“  Let  us  do  our  duty  here,  Valentin ;  the  street 
wiil  have  its  turn,  if  necessary.  Do  you  not  see 
that  the  Countess  is  in  the  park  T” 

ParbUu  I  I  can  easily  guess  it,  Monsieur  the 
Count” 

“  These  gentiemen  are  going  to  hunt  by  torch¬ 
light.  A  true  royal  amusement” 

“  Tes,  Monsieur,  but  they  have  forgotten  to 
scour  the  wood.” 

“Valentin,  this  term  of  venery  is  well  ap¬ 
plied.  Decidedly,  you  have  wit” 

“  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  served  two  voyages  in  the 
East  Indies.” 

“  Right  Well,  my  veteran,  shall  we  await  or 
attack  T” 

“Ahl  Monsieur  the  Count,  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  take  the  house  by  boarding.” 

“  Enough  ;  there  they  are.” 

The  voice  which  had  already  questioned  An- 
gelique  was  again  heard  when  the  torches  were 
brought : 

“Onf  question  more.  Why  did  you  let  us 
knock  three  times  at  the  gate  !” 

“  Because  a  lone  woman,  in  a  solitary  house, 
is  very  excusable  for  being  afraid,  at  midnight 
Besides,  I  ^nt  some  time  In  dressing  myself.” 

“  This  good  woman  answers  very  readily.” 

“  It  is  easy  to  answer  readily  when  one  is  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth.” 

“  Very  well ;  retire.” 

The  two  men  descended  the  steps ;  at  the  first 
tree  they  encountered  the  Count  de  Pressy,  who 
said  in  a  calm  voice : 

“  Go  no  further,  or  I  kill  you  I  Back,  Mes¬ 
sieurs  inquisitors  1” 

The  two  men  bounded  back  and  drew  their 
swords,  letting  their  torches  fall.  At  the  same 
moment  a  new  adversary  fell,  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt,  upon  them,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
and,  using  a  garden-rake  with  wonderful  dex¬ 
terity,  put  them  to  flight  and  pursued  them 
through  the  lower  halls  of  the  house,  where, 
finding  the  fh>nt  door  (q>en  by  a  lucky  chance, 
they  sprang  into  the  avenue,  and  the  pursuit 
stopped. 

The  Count  de  Pressy  felt  a  painful  emotion, 
which  certainly  did  not  arise  from  the  danger 
experienced.  The  scene  had  passed  so  quickly, 
and  the  night  was  so  dark,  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  recognize  the  agile  and  formidable  com¬ 
batant  who  had  come  so  opportunely  to  his  as¬ 
sistance,  but  whose  aid  was  a  keen  insult  to 
him ;  for,  without  seeing  the  face  of  this  oflBcious 
auxiliary,  the  Count  divined  him  to  be  a  lover, 
and  could  even  assign  a  name  to  the  unknown 


personage.  In  this  crisia  the  device  of  the  de 
Pressy — Ad  omnia  paratut — resuscitated  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  reminded  him  of  his  dignity  in  the 
eyes  of  his  servant,  Valentin.  The  metamor¬ 
phosis  was  instantaneous. 

“  Weill  Valentin,”  said  he,  putting  his  sword 
under  his  left  arm,  “  here  is  a  feliow  who  handles 
a  truncheon  like  the  usher  of  the  procession  of 
Kng  Rdn4,  at  Aix.  Have  you  any  idea  who 
this  man  is!” 

“  No,  Monaeur  the  Count,”  gasped  Valentin. 

“  If  he  is  one  of  the  peopie,  I  am  willing  to 
reward  him ;  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  render 
me  a  gratuitous  service.” 

“  Yes,”  exclaimed  Valentin,  “  I  think  he  is  a 
man  of  the  people  ;  the  gardener  of  the  house, 
probably.” 

“  Probably,”  repeated  the  Count,  like  an  echo. 

“Despite  the  darkness,”  continued  Valentin, 
“I  saw  that  he  was  but  half  dressed,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  just  awakened.”  * 

“Oh!  the  fellow  was  perfectly  awake  1  Val¬ 
entin,  all  is  calm  now,  and  the  danger  of  the 
Countess  has  ceased,  at  least  till  to-morrow.  By 
the  greatest  good  fortune,  no  one  has  seen  me 
here.  In  showing  myself,  I  knew  that  I  lost  the 
fruits  of  a  year’s  seclusion,  but  one  must  not 
reason  in  the  face  of  danger.  Come,  Valentin, 
let  us  return  to  our  former  intrenchment  in  the 
other  garden.” 

The  servant  followed  his  master  to  the  parti¬ 
tion  fence. 

“  Do  you  know,  Valentin,”  sud  the  Count, 
laughing,  “  that  you  greatly  surprised  me,  just 
now,  when  you  came  to  my  assistance  T” 

“  Did  Monsieur  the  Count  doubt  me  then?” 

“  No,  Valentin,  no,  I  did  not  doubt  your 
courage  and  fidelity,  but  it  was  very  natural  to 
doubt  your  agility.  The  devil  I  at  your  age, 
you  climbed  this  fence  as  you  were  wont  to  climb 
the  mainmast  of  the  Pomona,  under  the  Count 
d’Estaing.” 

“Ahl  it  was  because— do  you  know.  Monsieur 
the  Count,  that  sailors  never  grow  old ;  like  the 
whales,  the  sea  salts  us  and  hinders  us  from 
growing  old.” 

“Come,  Valentin,  you  must  scale  this  grating 
again.  But  it  will  be  easier  now;  you  know 
the  way.  Will  you  go  first  T” 

Valentin  hesitated  a  few  moments  before  re- 
plving. 

“  Well,”  resumed  the  Count,  “  what  are  you 
looking  att” 

“II  Nothing,  Monsieur  the  Count ;  I  was 
thinking.” 

“Of  what,  Valentin!” 

“I  will  pass  the  night  here;  we  know  not 
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what  may  happen  again.  Then  I  shall  not  have 
to  climb  the  grating  again,  but  will  be  ready  in 
case  of  an  attack.” 

“  And  do  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  leave 
yon  here  alone,  Valentin?” 

“  Since  you  will  remain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  I  shall  not  be  alone.  You  are  more 
active  than  I,  Monsieur  the  Count  Then  I  diall 
waste  much  time  if  I  am  obliged  to  ascend  tl^e 
mainmast  of  the  Pomona  a  third  time.” 

“Oh  no,  Valentin  1  I  will  not  leave  you  here 
alone.  Courage  1  one  effort,  a  last  effort  I  If 
the  Countess  is  in  the  garden  she  will  recognize  ^ 
you.”  j 

“  Monsieur  the  Count,  there  is  no  danger. ! 
Believe  me,  1  am  calmer  than  you,  and  1  know  | 
Madame  the  Countess ;  she  is  not  a  woman  to  ^ 
remain  in  her  lair  like  a  boar,  waiting  for  the 
bloodhounds  to  dislodge  her ;  Madame  the  Count¬ 
ess  has  already  taken  the  key  of  the  fields.” 

“  Do  you  think  so!” 

“Monsieur  the  Count,  had  she  been  in  the 
garden,  she  would  have  been  in  your  presence  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  believe  me.” 

“  He  is  right.  Indeed,  this  park  and  (;arden 
is  not  very  large.” 

“  Will  Monsieur  the  Count  permit  me  to  give 
him  my  advice  ?” 

“  Give  it,  give  it,  Valentin.” 

“  I  can  scent  an  empty  house  a  league  off. 
There  is  no  longer  any  one  in  this  house — either 
friends  or  enemies.  Believe  me,  Monsieur  the 
Count,  and  follow  me.  If  we  wut  any  longer 
we  shall  not  have  time.” 

“  Well  1  my  old  sea-wolf,  we  will  try  the  thing. 
Forward  1” 

Valentin  cast  a  final  and  rapid  glance  at  the 
dreaded  grating  whose  passage  he  had  dexter¬ 
ously  evaded,  and  walked  rapidly  toward  the 
house.  They  found  a  free  passage  and  open 
doors  everywhere,  even  on  the  Avenue  du 
Hers. 

“What  did  I  tell  you?”  asked  Valentin, 
proudly. 

“  Your  prophesy  was  correct,  I  admit ;  but 
confess,  Valentin,  that  yon  shrunk  from  a  second 
escalade?” 

“  I !  Monsieur  the  Count  I  I  could  climb 
twenty  walls  like  that  in  a  night  I  You  do  not 
know  the  old  sailors  I” 

“  Now,  Valentin,  let  ns  take  the  diortest  route 
home.  Tomorrow  we  must  try  to  find  the  cour¬ 
ageous  - gardener  who  came  to  our  aid.  I 

wish  to  thank  him,  Valentin.” 

The  old  sailor  made  no  reply. 

A  few  moments  after,  the  Count  and  his  ser¬ 
vant  reentered  the  Hotel  de  Pressy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

STILL  IK  aiOBT. 

Fully  persuaded  that  he  had  not  been  recog¬ 
nized,  and  counting  on  the  discretion  of  the  old 
mariner,  Andrd  Chdnier  paused  an  instant  on 
the  threshold  of  the  house.  Thus  delivered  from 
the  nocturnal  inquisitors,  and  foreseeing  that 
they  would  soon  return  with  a  reenforcement,  he 
walked  up  the  avenue  with  a  rapid  step,  slowly 
opened  the  gate  of  his  little  garden,  and  entered 
his  cottage,  using  every  precaution  to  avoid  dis¬ 
turbing  the  sleep  of  his  friend  Roucher. 

A  surprise  awaited  him  in  his  room  ;  Andii 
found  Roucher  there,  reading  the  Preedium  Rut- 
tkum,  as  if  in  broad  daylight. 

Andrd  retreated  toward  the  staircase,  like  a 
thief  who  espies  a  vigilant  sentinel,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  had  good  reasons  for  concealing  his  tom 
and  disarranged  attire  from  the  eyes  of  his 
friend.  But  a  second  thought  counteracted  the 
first,  and  assuming  a  smile,  he  went  directly  to 
Roucher  and  said ; 

“  See  what  one  gains  by  studying  Nature  in 
the  forest  at  midnight.  I  have  been  robbed  of 
my  wearing  apparel.” 

Roucher  did  not  seem  surprised  at  the  disor¬ 
der  that  marked  the  person  of  his  friend ;  he 
closed  the  book,  clasped  the  offered  hand,  and 
answered : 

“  You  fancy  yourself  under  the  regime  of  the 
forest-guards,  or  the  Fauns  and  Sylvans.  The 
forests  are  as  dangerous  as  the  cities  at  present 
There  is  no  longer  any  protection,  even  in  the 
woods.  The  author  of  the  ‘Voyage  of  Ana- 
charsis  ’  wrote :  ‘  The  secret  dread  which  you 
feel  on  entering  a  dark  forest  announces  to  you 
the  presence  of  the  gods.’  It  is  necessary  to 
change  the  last  word  in  these  times.” 

Andr6  roughly  interrupted  his  friend  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  more  need  of  sleep 
than  of  conversation. 

“  Roucher,”  said  he,  “  it  is  very  late ;  I  will 
relate  my  adventure  to-morrow.” 

“We  have  reached  to-morrow,”  answered 
Roucher,  smiling ;  “  it  will  soon  be  two  o’clock. 
Tell  it  to  me  now  ;  I  am  listening.” 

“  It  will  be  very  long.” 

“  So  much  the  better.  Come  1  begin  I” 

“  But,  my  dear  Roucher,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me 
what  fever  of  sleeplessness  has  induced  you  to 
prolong  your  watch,  against  your  usual  custom, 
until  two  in  the  morning  ?” 

“  Ah  I  my  good  Andr6, 1  expected  this  ques¬ 
tion.” 

“  Well,  it  is  asked ;  give  the  reply,  and  then 
let  ns  both  go  to  sleep.” 

“  My  reply  will  not  be  a  short  one,  I  warn  you.” 
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"  In  the  name  of  God,  Roucher,  leave  the 
FaunB  and  Sylvans  in  Arcadia,  and  be  as  brief 
as  a  lawyer  who  is  pleading  officially.” 

“Be  seated,  AndrA” 

“  Oh,  I  will  remain  standing.  If  I  sit  down, 
the  sun  will  find  us  both  here — me  sleeping  and 
you  replying.” 

“  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  great  joy  in  the 
beginning.  4  have  received  a  letter  by  a  faith¬ 
ful  messenger ;  can  you  guess  from  whom  T” 

“  Roucher,  you  have  sworn  to  make  me  perish 
with  sleeplessness !  Tell  me  quickly  from  whom 
it  comes,  and  let  us  go  to  sleep.” 

“  From  the  elder  Trudaine.  What  1  do  you 
not  leap  for  joy !” 

“  I  will  leap  to-morrow.” 

“Andrd,  your  answer  reminds  me  of  the 
anecdote  of  that  son  — .” 

“What!  are  yon  going  to  tell  me  an  anec¬ 
dote  T” 

“  ’Tis  very  short,  Chenier ;  a  son  was  awakened 
in  the  dead  of  night  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  ‘  Ah'!’  said  he,  ‘  bow  sorry 
I  shall  be  when  I  awake  in  the  morning,’  and 
went  to  sleep  again.” 

“  He  did  well ;  adieu ;  I  am  going  to  do  like¬ 
wise.” 

“  And  do  you  not  wish  me  to  read  you  Tru- 
daine’s  letter  T”  , 

“  Read,  read,  but  only  the  essential  part.” 

“  Chdnier,  I  thought  I  was  doing  an  aet  of 
friendship  in  waiting  for  you  here  until  one 
o’clock,  to  read  you  this  letter.” 

“  Thanks,  thanks,  my  good  Roucher ;  yes, 
you  are  right — it  is  I  who — read.” 

“  Listen,  Andrd.”  Roucher  opened  the  letter 
and  read : 

“  My  Dear  Friend — In  writing  to  you  I  write 
to  Andrd  ;  it  is  less  dangerous.  I  distrust  the 
abstraction  of  our  friend ;  he  has  contracted  the 
fatal  habit  of  leading  literature  astray,  in  seek¬ 
ing  after  the  muses  in  the  forest,  like  the  pupil 
of  Silenus  in  the  fable  of  Fenelon. 

“  I  have  nothing  but  good  news  to  give  you 
to-day.  You  know  that  I  examine  our  position 
with  coolness,  ami  that  I  mistrust  self-delusion, 
that  optical  deceiver,  through  which  we  have 
been  too  much  accustomed  to  see  realities  in 
,  our  dreams,  since  ’89.  But,  distrustful  as  I  am, 

I  like  to  recognize  amelioration  when  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  like  the  light  of  the  sun.  ‘ 

“  The  minds  of  the  people  are  becoming  calm ; 
there  is  still  a  little  swell,  but  the  tempest  has 
disappeared.  The  law  against  the  suspected  will 
not  be  presented  ;  it  has  been  renounced,  doubt¬ 
less  forever.  A  moderate  citizen,  Boyer-Fon- 1 
fride,  presides  over  the  Convention.  The  fa¬ 


natics  agitate  but  little,  and  would  not  agitate  at 
all  if  the  tribunes  were  not  there.  Without, 
Paris  Is  resuming  the  aspect  of  former  days,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  witness  this  joyous  animation 
in  a  city  so  lately  depressed  by  stupor. 

“  Twelve  theaters  are  open  every  evening  to  a 
crowd  of  people,  who  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
return  to  their  habitual  French  gaiety.  ’Tis  an 
e^llent  indication  of  the  security  of  the  com¬ 
ing  future.  When  a  whole  capital  is  amusing 
itself,  what  Government  would  think  of  afflict¬ 
ing  it  T 

“  We  have  had  some  very  pleasant  soirees  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week.  I  was  present  at  the  Theater 
of  the  Rue  Faydeau,  at  the  first  representation 
of  a  five-act  comedy  entitled  ‘  The  Capriees  of 
Fortune.’  The  crowd  filled  the  theater  very 
early,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtiuniug  a 
ticket  for  the  pit  The  new  comedy  has  gained 
a  great  and  legitimate  success.  The  author, 
whose  name  has  been  loudly  applauded,  is  a 
young  man  named  T4ogate  ;  he  is  following  in 
the  steps  of  Holiere,  and  a  brilliant  future  is  in 
reserve  for  him.* 

“  Yes,  we  must  not  despair  of  a  country  in 
which  the  gentle  emotions  of  literature  and  the 
arts  preserve  their  empire  in  every  heart  I 

“  At  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  great  opera 
of  ‘  Climene  ’  fills  the  ball  every  evening.  This 
d’cemre  has  taken  rank  in  the  musical 
world,  and  all  the  connoisseurs  prefer  it  to 
‘CEdipus.’  French  music  will  never  advance 
beyond  it.  After  ‘Climene,’  they  give  some¬ 
times  the  ballet  of  ‘  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,’  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  ‘Judgment  of  Paris.’ 
These  local  masterpieces  are  brought  on  the 
stage  with  gpreat  magnificence.  The  decoration 
representing  the  Isle  of  Naxos  does  great  honor 
to  the  painter.  Ferrety.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
pencil  to  produce  a  more  perfect  illusion. 

“  At  the  National  Comic  Opera,  the  ‘  Melo- 
manie  of  Champein’  is  in  vogue.  More  charm¬ 
ing  music  has  not  been  heard  since  the  ‘  Devin 
du  Village.’  At  the  comic  and  lyric  Thdatre- 
Fran^ais,  they  besiege  the  door  for  five  hours  to 
hear  a  delicious  opera  of  Duni — ‘  The  Huntsman 
and  the  Dairy-maid.’  Sainval  is  admirable  in 
his  comic  gaiety,  when  he  sings — 

^  I  am  froten,  ttroek  with  chill— 

Ah  t  ’tia  a  dog’s  life  I’ 

“  The  masterpiece  of  Gossec,  ‘  The  Fishermen,’ 
is  also  represented  with  prodigious  suceess ;  ’tis 
as  fine  as  the  ‘  Fishermen’  of  Theocritus,  and  the 

•KothioE  in  then  hiirtorical  detule  of  the  epoch  is  in. 
vented  hr  the  suthor  ;  the  names  and  facta  are  draws 
from  the  best  anthorities.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ro¬ 
mance,  if  it  renmbles  the  prennt  and  all  Ihtore  histories. 
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people  crj  mean  every  evening  to  Leonard,  when 
he  ainge  the  couplet — 

‘  Wmon  if  a  brave  lad, 

He’f  amitten  with  mj  daughter.’ 

“  The  pnUic  show  the  eame  eagemeae  in  ap¬ 
plauding  at  the  theater  of  the  Palais-Varietiee, 
the  comedy  entitled,  ‘  The  Voyage  of  Ronaeel, 
Junior.’  It  is  foolish  to  die  of  iaughing.  Gam¬ 
bon  and  Robespierre  were  present  last  evenin|^n 
a  little  box,  and  they  laughed  like  children. 
Perhaps  they  are  old  children.  Who,  but  God, 
knows  men  1 

“  But  the  great  news  of  the  day  is  the  opening 
of  Astley’s  Amphitheater,  in  the  Faubourg  of 
the  Tempie.  The  people  rush  there  eagerly. 
There  are  prices  of  seats  to  suit  all— from  three 
livres  to  three  sous ;  it  is  equaiity  before  pleas¬ 
ure.  This  circus,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  is 
devoted  to  equestrian  spectacles.  A  young 
rider,  whose  name  I  believe  is  Franconi,  is  es¬ 
pecially  noticed  for  his  surprising  vaultings  and 
Indian  juggling  tricks,  which  resemble  those  de- 
Mribed  by  Bussy  and  Tavernier. 

“  So,  my  dear  friends,  when  one  sees  this 
gaiety,  this  transport,  this  delirium,  bursting 
forth  on  every  side  before  the  charming  plays  of 
the  stage — when  one  sees  a  whole  nation  rush¬ 
ing  so  eagerly  toward  the  pleasures  of  the  mind, 
the  heart  and  the  eyes,  he  feels  that  we  are 
drawing  near  the  end  of  the  storm,  and  that  the 
azure  is  about  to  tinge  the  horizon  with  its  con¬ 
soling  serenity. 

“  All  the  political  news  which  I  shall  send  you 
hereafter,  whether  true  or  false,  will  not  be 
worth  as  much  as  that  which  you  have  just 
read.  The  French  people  are  resuming  their 
nationai  character — they  are  laughing.  We  are 
saved  I 

“  This  oracle  is  more  sure  than  that  of  Cal- 
chas ;  ’93  began  ill — it  will  end  well.  Prepare 
yourselves  to  be  happy. 

"  Adieu,  dear  exiles  of  the  moment. 

“  Tour  brother,  Trcdaine.” 

Having  read  the  letter,  Roucher  folded  it 
slowly,  regarding  Ch4nier,  who  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  reflections  inspired  by  the  reading. 

“  Yon  see  now,”  said  Roucher,  “  that  I  had 
good  reasons  for  awaiting  you,  despite  the  late 
hour  of  the  night  One  of  the  ancients  said — 
Ad  mutimm  teria  remitto—l  postpone  serious 
things  till  the  morrow ;  but  it  is  very  different 
with  joyful  tidings — one  keeps  them  for  the 
night  Andrd,  did  yon  expect  to  receive  such 
good  news  on  entering!” 

“  No,”  answered  Gh4nier,  who  was  thinking 
only  of  the  adventures  of  Na  19,  and  the  Count 
de  Pressy. 


“  And  do  you  answer  me  thus,  by  a  dry  and 
unmeaning  monosyllable  T” 

Andrd  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  running  his 
Angers  through  the  curls  of  his  black  hair, 
exclumed : 

“My  friend,  have  you  sworn  to  drive  me 
mad?” 

“  What,”  answered  Roucher,  calmly,  “  is  it 
thus  that  you  express  your  gratiti^  t  I  do  not 
understand  you,  Andrd.” 

“  But  at  least  you  can  understand  that  it  is 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  am  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  Do  you  wish  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  the  regicide  Damiens  upon  me, 
by  depriving  me  of  sleep?” 

“  Ton  see  that  he  does  not  say  a  word  about 
Trudaine’s  letter,”  said  Roucher,  as  if  aside. 

“I  did  not  understand  three  lines  of  your 
letter ;  I  slept  standing.  And  what  matters  to 
me  the  opera  of  ‘Climene,’  the  vaudeville  of 
‘  Ariadne,’  the  equestrian  circus  of  Robespierre, 
the  ballet  of  Franconi  I  Why  the  devil  do  you 
And  it  necessary  to  deprive  men  of  their  sleep  to 
read  all  this  stuff  to  them  ?” 

“  Ah  1  see  how  you  judge  of  matters,  Chenier.” 

“  Yes,  I  do  judge  thus  of  them.  Adieu  1” 

“  You  are  a  downright  blunderer,  Andr4  ;  that 
is  all  I  can  urge  in  your  justiflcation.  Do  you 
wish  me  now  to  read  you  another  letter,  which—.” 

“  Enough  of  letters,  Roucher,  in  Heaven’s 
name  1” 

“  There  are  some  curious  details  in  it  respect¬ 
ing  the  criminal  process  commenced  by  M.  Jean 
Paul  Marat,  chief  editor  of  ‘  The  Friend  of  the 
People.’  ” 

“  Roucher,  confere  that  you  pass  all  bounds. 
If  you  are  not  a  somnambulist,  nothing  can  ex¬ 
cuse  you  in  my  eyes.” 

“  Andr^,  the  rudeness  of  your  language  aston¬ 
ishes  and  saddens  your  friend.” 

“  Then  why  will  you  remain  riveted  to  your 
arm-chair  for  the  whole  night  ?” 

“  Ch4nier,  we  are  now  in  the  month  of  May  ; 
the  day  will  soon  break,  and  it  is  useless — .” 

“  Ah  I”  interrupted  Ch<nier,  “  it  is  useless  to 
sleep,  because  we  are  in  the  month  of  Mayl 
Well,  since  yon  have  taken  possession  of  my 
room,  remain  in  it ;  I  am  going  to  sleep  in 
yours.”  He  advanced  rapidly  toward  the  door, 
but  Roucher,  rising  with  surprising  quickness, 
barred  the  way  to  the  stidr-case,  saying : 

“  My  friend,  you  shall  not  go  out  1” 

“I  shall  not  go  outl”  exclaimed  Chfoicr, 
looking  wonderingly  at  Roucher. 

“  You  shall  not  go  out  1” 

‘  “Roucher,  will  you  force  me  to  violence?” 

“  Andrd,  I  entreat  yon,  do  not  misunderstand 
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your  bcBt  friend.  Follow  my  advice,  and  make 
no  noise.  The  marketmen  are  already  passing 
in  the  avcnye,  and  some  one  may  hear  ua  Let 
os  be  calm.” 

“  But,  Roucher,  I  ask  nothing  more  than  to  be 
calm ;  let  os  sleep,  that  we  may  make  still  less 
noise.” 

“  Well,  be  it  so,  my  dear  Ahdrd ;  let  us  sleep. 
This  arm-chair  shall  be  my  bed.” 

“  He  will  not  stir  from  here !” 

“  Andrd,  you  are  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  I  am  fifty-two ;  I  am  your  friend,  your  men¬ 
tor,  and  I  supply  the  place  of  your  father.  You 
owe  me  obedience  and  respect” 

“  Then,  Roucher,  explain  to  me  the  mystery  of 
your  stubbornness.” 

“  There  is  no  mystery.” 

“  Really,  the  jest  is  a  good  one  1  But  it  is  so 
pointed,  Roucher,  that  if  you  have  not  become 
suddenly  insane,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  account 
for  the  strange  conduct  of  this  night” 

“  I  was  never  more  rational,  my  good  Andrd.” 

“  Roucher,”  said  Chenier,  in  the  hight  of 
desperation,  “jesting,  pushed  to  these  limits,  is 
intolerable ;  my  entire  stock  of  patience  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Let  me  go  outl  For  the  last  time, 
Roucher,  let  me  go  out  1  I  know  that  I  shall 
lay  violent  hands  on  you,  and  my  heart  wishes 
to  be  ruled  by  the  head.  Respect  my  despair.” 

“  And  do  you,  Chenier,  respect  a  woman  T” 

“  A  woman  1  a  woman,  say  you !  and  what  wo¬ 
man  T”  cried  Chdnier,  opening  his  eyes  wide. 

“  Are  there  two  women  for  you,  Chdnier?” 

“  What,  my  friend !  this  woman  ?” 

Roucher  pointed  with  his  finger  to  his  own 
chamber,  saying : 

“  She  is  there  1” 

CH.VPTER  XVL 
A  POST’s  JsaioirsT. 

The  painters  who  have  given  expression  on 
the  canvas  to  Saul  before  the  Pythoness  and 
the  prophets  before  the  Thabor ;  Salvator  Rosa 
and  Raphael,  who  have  found  the  lines  of  in¬ 
fernal  terror  and  of  heavenly  delight,  would 
have  broken  their  pencils  before  the  face  of  the 
great  poet,  which  passed  in  an  instant  from 
despair  to  ecstacy  at  the  last  words  of  his  friend. 

“  She  is  there  /”  exclaimed  he,  and  the  melody  of 
the  celestial  Hosannah  accompanied  these  three 
words  from  the  lips  of  the  Homeric  poet — two 
tears,  the  diamond  drops  of  joy,  sparkled  in  his 
eyes ;  the  aureola  of  happiness  encircled  bis 
lofty  brow ;  his  hands  were  crossed  with  that  en¬ 
ergy  which  gives  holy  fervoy  to  a  mental  prayer ; 
and  every  cloud  of  the  night  disappeared  before 
this  radiant  revelation. 


Frienddiip  had  its  tiim.  Andrd  seized  the 
hands  of  his  poet-friend,  overwhelmed  him  with 
excuses,  and  entreated  his  pardon. 

“  My  good  Chdnler,”  said  Roucher,  “  how  did 
it  happen  that  your  sagacity  was  so  long  at 
fault?  How  could  you,  who  knew  me,  believe 
for  two  hours  that  I  took  pleasure  in  irritating 
your  patience?  Why  did  you  not  divine  all?” 

^  It  is  true,  my  friend — yes,  you  are  right.  I 
understand  you  and  I  do  not  understand  my¬ 
self.  I  was  absurd  ;  but  what  a  horrible  night ! 
One  must  be  calm  in  order  to  guess  the  clearest 
enigma.  She  has  taken  refuge  here — the  noble 
woman.  A  nocturnal  attack  of  armed  bandits — 
what  imprudence,  to  dwell  in  a  house  in  a 
desert  I  What  did  she  say  to  you  on  entering, 
my  dear  Mend  ?  Tell  me  all ;  speak  to  me.” 

“  No,  Andrd,  you  need  rest.” 

“  I  am  rested  ;  I  can  wut  till  day.” 

“  She  will  tell  you  all  herself  to-morrow.” 

“  My  dear  friend,  do  not  leave  me  an  age  in 
suspense ;  speak  1”  ’ 

“  I  have  need  of  repose,  AndrA” 

“  Come,  now  you  are  taking  the  role  I  just 
played.” 

“  Well,  since  you  have  taken  mine,  Andrd,  it 
is  very  proper  that  I  should  take  yours.” 

“  This  time,  my  friend  Roucher,  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  you.  We  are  about  to  commence  our 
petty  civil  war — reversing  the  sides.  This  is 
more  obscure  to  me  than  the  ninth  problem  of 
Euclid.” 

“  Andrd,  my  friend,  what  more  can  I  say  to 
you  1  The  woman  whom  you  believed  to  be  in 
danger  of  death  or  dishonor  is  in  safety.  Exact 
nothing  more  of  me.” 

The  tone  in  which  Roucher  pronounced  these 
last  words  differed  from  the  usual  manner  of  the 
gentle  poet ;  it  was  a  form  of  expression  new  to 
the  ear  of  Chdnier.  The  mystery  thickened  at 
the  moment  when  it  seemed  on  the  point  of 
breaking  away. 

Chenier,  murmuring  confused  words,  paced 
the  room  with  long  strides.  The  chamber  was 
narrow,  and  he  seemed  like  the  lion  who  awaits 
his  food  in  his  cage,  and  stifles  his  sullen  roars 
in  the  presence  of  the  curious  through  respect 
to  his  royal  dignity. 

Roucher  had  opened  the  Preeditm  Rustiam, 
and  was  trying  to  assume  the  air  of  a  man  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  book. 

A  sudden  calm  In  scenes  of  violence  always 
announces  an  explosion.  Nature  is  hushed  to  a 
profound  silence  when  the  thunder  is  about  to 
burst  forth. 

Andrd  bounded  toward  the  door,  diaking  his 
sable  mane,  and,  pushing  back  his  friend  with 
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his  hand  as  one  bends  the  stem  of  a  flower  with 
his  Anger,  he  sprung  out  upon  the  staircase ; 
there,  repulsed  in  turn  by  an  invisible  hand,  the 
hand  of  honor,  he  suddenly  stopped,  his  strength 
paralyzed  before  the  door  which  sacred  hospi¬ 
tality  shielded  with  respect. 

But  the  door  opened  os  if  of  itself,  and  a  low 
voice  twice  pronounced  the  words — 

“  You  can  enter.”  ^ 

The  flrst  time  Chenier  thought  that  he  misun¬ 
derstood  them,  lie  entered  in  order  to  obey, 
for  he  felt  that  his  action  amonnted  to  a  crime, 
and  fell  on  his  knees  to  implore  pardon.  His 
downcast  eyes  saw  nothing  but  the  hem  of  a 
robe,  but  he  dared  not  raise  them  to  the  face  of 
the  wearer.  A  shock,  which  was  wanting  to 
the  impressions  of  the  night,  startled  the  poet 
on  hearing  the  words : 

“Rise,  Monsieur,  I  do  not  deserve  so  much 
honor,  I  have  only  done  my  duty.” 

Chdnier  raised  his  head  and  saw  a  woman  of 
matnre  age,  with  a  face  unknown  to  him. 

“  I  am  only  Angelique,”  added  she ;  “  the 
waiting  maid  of  the  Countess.” 

“And  the  Countess?” -cried  Chdnicr,  starting 
to  his  feet 

“  Madame  the  Countess  sent  me  to  your  house 
to  tell  you  that  she  was  safe  from  all  danger  ; 
but  she  also  eommanded  me  to  speak  to  no  one 
but  your  friend,  and  not  to  show  myself  to  you 
until  morning.” 

“  And  why  this  precaution,  Madame  T” 

“  Precisely  to  ^un  what  has  just  happened — 
to  prevent  indiscreet  questions  and  answers — to 
avoid  prolonging  the  excitement  of  the  night — 
to  give  you  a  few  hours  of  needed  repose.  The 
indiscretion  of  your  friend  has  thwarted  the 
whole  plan  of  Madame  the  Countess,  and  placed 
me  in  extreme  embarrassment. 

“  My  friend  has  not  been  indiscreet,  Madame ; 
do  not  accuse  him,  it  is  I  alone  who  am  guily. 
I  will  excuse  myself  to  you,  and  you  shall  ex¬ 
cuse  me  to  her.  My  reason  no  longer  controls 
my  wilL  I  have  a  fever  in  my  brain.  The 
roots  of  my  hair  arc  burning.  Blood  is  passing 
before  my  eyes ;  and  what  you  have  just  said 
to  me,  Madame,  completes  my  despair.  I  can¬ 
not  survive  the  horrible  consolation  you  have 
just  brought  me.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur?  It  is  deliri¬ 
um  which  is  speaking,  not  your  reason.” 

“  Yes,  Madame,  it  is  delirium  1  the  delirium 
of  the  insane,  the  tortured,  the  damned  1” 

“  Instead  of  rejoicing.  Monsieur,  to  learn  that 
Madame  is  — .” 

“  Ah !”  cried  Chdnier,  burying  his  head  in  his 
hands,  “  I  had  a  hundred  times  rather  learn  that 


Madame  the  Countess  is  in  a  den  of  wild  beasts, 
a  cell  of  the  Inquisition,  a  forest  infested  by 
bandits  — 

“  Than  to  know  that  she  is  in  safety?”  asked 
Angelique  with  a  sad  smile. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Chdnier,  stamping  his  foot 
on  the  floor. 

“  This  is  very  strange  aSbetion,  Monsieur  I” 

“  It  is  because  I  know  where  she  is  at  this 
moment ;  yes,  I  know  1”  cried  Chdnier,  crossing 
his  arms  and  flxing  his  eyes  on  Angelique. 

“  Ah  1  Monsieur  Chdnier,  I  am  very^  sure  that 
you  do  not  know.” 

“  I  do  not  knowl”  exclaimed  Chdnier,  with  a 
wild  burst  of  laughter ;  “  do  you  challenge  me 
to  guess?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Take  care,  Madame,  you  will  urge  me  too 
far.” 

“  It  is  impossible.  Monsieur,  that  you  should 
be  able  to  guess  the  retreat  of  Madame  the 
Countess.” 

“  Come,  this  is  a  challenge ;  I  will  speak. 
Madame  the  Countess  is  at  the  house  of  the 
Count  de  Pressy.” 

Angelique  made  a  movement,  the  equivocal 
meaning  of  which  might  easily  be  interpreted 
by  the  poet  to  accord  with  the  feverish  emotions 
of  the  night 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  Angelique  in  an 
agitated  voice. 

“  Madame,  I  have  spoken  the  truth.  Your 
emotion  gives  the  lie  to  your  mouth.  She  is 
there  1  she  is  there !” 

“  N^,  Monrieur,  believe  me.” 

“  It  is  a  horrible  idea.  O  God !  preserve  my 
reason ;  it  is  to-day  the  sole  treasure  of  man ! 
My  fiery  arteries  arc  bristling  like  a-^pics,  and 
tearing  my  flesh !  A  demon  is  in  my  breast  I 
She  is  there,  and  she  has  a  right  to  be  here  I 
The  Count  de  Pres^,  young,  brave  and  charm¬ 
ing,  has  just  risked  his  head  against  the  execu¬ 
tioner  and  his  life  against  an  assassin  to  save  a 
woman ;  and  he  knows  how  to  accomplish  his 
acts  of  heroism  with  a  superhuman  modesty. 
Yes,  he  truly  merits  all  the  love  of  a  woman  ;  I 
do  him  justice  while  I  detest  him  I  Yes,  idie  has 
done  well ;  her  noble  heart  has  prompted  her 
rightly ;  she  has  followed  the  beckoning  of  a 
heroic  hand,  the  call  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
voices ;  and  now,  what  transport  I  what  ecstacy  I 
On  this  accursed  earth  which  is  suffering  and 
lamenting,  there  are  two  human  beings  envied 
by  the  gods — and  I,  like  the  leper  and  the  men¬ 
dicant,  I  gaze  from,  afar  at  the  frast  which  is 
my  mourning,  the  joy  which  is  my  torture,  the 
life  which  is  my  death  1” 
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The  poet  threw  himself  into  a  fauteuil,  and 
his  panting  breast,  filled  with  all  the  pangs  of 
earthlj  anguish,  seemed  ready  to  open  like  a 
crater  to  exhale  them  all  at  once,  for  speech  was 
broken  off  convulsively. 

Angelique,  who  was  leaning  against  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  chimney-piece,  bent  her  head  like  a 
woman  who  has  nothing  more  to  say,  but  who 
accepts  all  that  has  been  said  to  her. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  silence,  the 
poet  regained  his  strength,  like  the  wind  which ! 
dies  away  and  again  springs  up  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest ;  and,  contemplating  the  sad  and  too 
significant  attitude  of  Angeiique,  he  said  : 

“  Madame,  I  understand  your  silence  ;  it  too 
clearly  confirms  all  my  suspicions.  You  forced 
me  to  speak ;  I  told  all ;  I  urged  you  to  answer ; 
you  said  nothing.  What  more  could  I  wish  T  1 
am  satisfied.” 

“  Monsieur,”  exclaimed  Angelique  in  a  smoth¬ 
ered  voice,  “  what  Madame  the  Countess  fore¬ 
saw  has  happened  ;  it  is  your  friend,  M.  Roucher, 
whose  indiscretion  — .” 

No,  Madame,  this  is  no  one’s  fault ;  it  is  the 
fault  of  my  destiny ;  I  feel  that  my  death  is  not 
far  off.  There  is  a  hand  which  is  forcing  me 
toward  the  tomb ;  I  feel  this  iron  hand  upon 
my  brow,  and  if  I  still  resist,  it  is  because  I 
wish  to  see  the  woman  who  slays  me,  for  the  last 
time,  that  I  may  bless  her  in  expiring.” 

“  Well,  Monsieur,”  said  Angelique,  raising 
her  head  with  confidence,  you  diall  see  her  ;  I 
dare  g^ve  you  this  hope.” 

“  But  I  must  see  her  immediately — this  in¬ 
stant,  even.  Yes,  I  am  unreasonable  ;  I  under¬ 
stand  your  g^urc,  my  ^mand  is  absurd.” 

A  convulsive  fit  of  laughter  shook  his  frame, 
and  made  the  tears  tun  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
added — 

“  Yes,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  Count  de  Pres^,  and  to  say  — .” 

He  rose  with  a  shudder,  and  vailed  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  horrible 
vision. 

Madame.”  said  he  in  a  resolute  tone,  “  I  go 
to  meet  my  destiny.  Blessed  be  Gk)d,  who  sent 
you  here  to  witness  the  most  terrible  despair 
that  ever  burned  in  the  veins  of  man.  You  will 
recount  what  yofi  have  just  seen ;  this  will  suf¬ 
fice  ;  tears  will  be  shed  for  me.  Mark  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  demon  of  fate  I  the  Countess 
Marguerite  nobly  devotes  herself  to  protect  my 
life,  which  she  believes  menaced  by  my  political 
foes,  yet  it  is  she  who  is  about  to  slay  me  here 
in  the  refuge  where  I  have  been  detained  her 
counsels,  her  ordenf,  and  her  hand !” 

“  No,  Monsieur,  I  shall  tell  Madame  toe  Coont- 
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ess  that  you  are  living,  and  that  you  are  still  re¬ 
signed  to  follow  her  counsels  and  her  com¬ 
mands.” 

“  You  will  not  tell  her  this,  Madame,”  said 
Chenier,  in  a  mournful  voice,  “because  the 
dawn  of  this  day  will  not  find  me  living.” 

“  You  are  thinUng  of  suicide  I”  cried  Ang^ 
lique,  convulsively. 

“  Madame,  if  1  lay  violent  hands  on  myself,  it 
is  to  respect  the  peace  and  the  life  of  the  woman 
1  love ;  I  owe  this  sacrifice  to  the  Countess  Mar¬ 
guerite.” 

“  Then  you  are  determined  to  die  T” 

“  Madame,  you  are  speaking  to  a  dying  man ; 
to-morrow  you  will  see  the  corpse  pass  by.” 

“Monsieur  Chdnier,”  exclaimed  Angelique, 
seizing  the  arm  of  the  poet,  “  you  shall  not  die ; 
I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  a  disobe¬ 
dient  act ;  you  shall  see  Madame  the  Countess.” 

“When?” 

“  This  very  instant” 

“  And  where?” 

“  What  matters  it  to  you?  yon  shall  see  her.” 

“  At  the  house  of  the  Count  T” 

“  Bat,  Monsieur,  who  is  speaking  of  the  house 
of  the  Count?  You  shall  see  her.” 

“  Alone  ?” 

“  Alone ;  alone  with  me.” 

“Let  us  go  at  once,  Madame,  in  Heaven’s 
name.” 

“  Go  inform  M.  Roucher,  and  tell  him  to  have 
no  fear ;  the  plaee  to  which  we  are  going  is  safe.” 

Chdnier,  who  during  this  night  had  ex¬ 
hausted  every  human  emotion,  regained  his 
serenity,  and  entered  the  chamber  in  which  he 
had  left  his  friend. 

Roucher  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  innocence, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.  Ch4ni«r  wrote  two 
lines,  placed  them  on  the  book,  and  left  the  room. 

Angelique  was  awaiting  him  on  the  first  step 
of  the  staircase ;  she  took  the  hand  of  the  poet 
and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

“  Follow  me.” 

CHiPTBR  xvn. 

TKS  son  or  a  nnonsr. 

A  woman  of  a  certain  »ge,  dignified  by  the 
equivocal  name  of  housekeeper,  opened  the  door 
of  the  chamber  of  Claude  Mouriez,  and,  setting 
a  light  on  the  table,  said  to  him : 

“  Have  you  rung  many  times.  Sir?” 

“  Four  times,  Susan.” 

“  I  was  asleep.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  might 
be  allowed  to  sleep  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  especially  when  one  has  been  obliged,  like 
me,  to  receive  petitions  all  day.” 

“  This  has  not  put  you  in  a  very  good  humor 
this  morning,  my  poor  Snsan  I” 
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“  Oh,  now  I  shall  catch  it  for  a  whole  week  I” 

“  Give  me  my  white  double-breasted  waist¬ 
coat” 

“Where  did  you  leave  it  last  night?  This 
room  looks  like  a  dog  kennel ;  will  you  never 
learn  to  put  things  a  little  in  order  ?  There  is 
your  maroon  waistcoat ;  the  •ther  one  can’t  be 
found.” 

“  Give  me  my  new  coat  There,  on  the  sofa.” 

“  What  1  do  you  expect  me  to  let  you  go  out 
with  this  coat,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
to  talk  to  rioters?  Put  on  this  Auvergne  cloth 
overcoat,  and,  with  your  scarf,  you  will  look 
like  the  Mayor  of  Paris.” 

“  What  does  the  porter  say  about  this  riot  ?” 

“  He  says  the  men  of  Mariy  have  collected  on 
the  Place  de  la  Liberty  to  sing  a  song  against 
the  authorities.” 

“Is  that  ail  they  are  doing?  That  is  not 
much.” 

“  Yes,  but  what  is  of  more  consequence  is  that 
they  are  asking  for  bread.” 

“  I  have  none  for  them.” 

“  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  you  should 
find  some.  Yon  are  the  drollest  of  patriot  citi¬ 
zens!  You  make  revolutions  for  the  people, 
and  then  you  let  them  die  of  hunger!” 

“  Susan,  you  know  nothing  about  politica 
Give  me  my  top  boots.” 

“  There  are  your  shoes  without  buckles,  and 
they  are  all  you  need  to  march  against  the  riot¬ 
ers,  as  you  call  them,  when  they  revolt  against 
you.” 

“  Go  for  the  shoes !” 

“  Do  you  know.  Sir,  that  your  new  boots  cost 
me  four  new  crowns?” 

“  Give  me  my  belt” 

“  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“  ParUeu  !  I  want  to  prd  my  sword  on  it” 

“  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your 
sword.  Sir?  Why  do  you  march  with  arms 
against  these  poor  devils  who  are  asking  for 
t«ead?” 

“  But  if  I  am  attacked?” 

“  If  you  are  attacked,  this  old  sword  will  not 
defend  yon.  One  should  defend  himself  against 
the  people  with  good  reasons,  when  he  has 
neither  bread  nor  work  to  give  them.” 

“  That’s  true.  Now  give  me  my  hat” 

“  Do  not  take  that  hat !  What  a  fancy  yon 
have  for  dresang  as  if  you  were  going  to  the 
parade !  These  handsome  men  are  all  alike ; 
they  would  gild  themselves  like  chalices  to  walk 
among  the  owls  and  bats.  Here  is  your  old 
hat ;  it  has  already  dried  up  the  rain  of  the  fSte 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Cover  your  head  with 
that  Now  you  look  like  the  handsome  Leander.” 


“Susan,  look  through  the  blind  of  the  bal¬ 
cony,  and  tell  me  whether  my  men  have  come.” 

“  Yes,  they  are  there.  Monsieur  Claude.” 

“  Are  there  many  of  them?” 

“  I  count  six.”  . ' 

“  Is  that  all?” 

“  The  Sergeant  included.” 

“  Six  soldiers  to  quell  a  riot !  It  will  not  be 
said  of  me  that  I  walk  in  the  steps  of  La  Fay¬ 
ette  and  of  Bailly.” 

“  Monsieur  Claude,  deal  prudently  with  these 
poor  fellows.” 

“  Don’t  be  uneasy,  Susan !” 

“  Oh!  you  always  say,  ‘  Don’t  be  uneasy, ’  and 
afterward  you  do  nothing  but  foolish  things.” 

“  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Minister,  who 
congratulated  me  yesterday  upon  my  civism  and 
my—.” 

“  The  Minister  does  not  read  what  he  writes. 
I  know  you  better  than  he  does.” 

“I  am  ready,  Susan.  You  can  sec  me  pass 
from  the  window,  but  do  not  show  yourself.” 

“  I  am  going  to  sleep  ;  good  morning.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Claude.  That  aristocratic  royalist  was 
right  who  said  to  the  tribunal,  when  defending 
himself,  ‘  I  am  accused  of  not  loving  the  new 
flag  of  the  nation.  On  the  contraiy,  I  do  love 
it — because  it  makes  me  pass  sleepless  nights.’  ” 

“  Where  did  you  read  that,  Susan  ?” 

“  In  the  last  number  of  the  Glaive-  Vengeur.” 

Claude  Monriez  pirouetted  gracefully  before 
two  mirrors,  gave  the  forehead  of  the  house¬ 
keeper  a  friendly  kiss,  and  descended  the  stair¬ 
case  with  a  grave  air  and  a  resolute  step. 

The  five  men,  the  fragment  of  a  squad,  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  ai|py.  Claude  Mouriez  re¬ 
ceived  them,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  : 

“  Comrades,  yield  your  lives  if  necessary,  but 
kill  no  one.” 

He  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  marched 
toward  the  Place  de  la  Liberty. 

By  the  dim  light  of  two  street  lamps,  Claude 
Mouriez  distinguished  a  large  gathering  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  furious  cries  of  this  crowd  an¬ 
nounced  their  hostile  intentions.  Every  window 
in  the  neighborhood  was  open,  and  filled  with 
the  heads  of  curious  spectators. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  law,”  cried  Mouriez,  in 
a  stentorian  voice,  “  illuminate  everywhere,  so 
that  I  may  distinguish  good  citizens!” 

The  order  was  executed  iu  an  instant  on  both 
sides  the  street,  as  if  two  guns  had  flashed 
along  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  Claude  stopped 
before  the  first  group,  and  said  to  them,  iu  a  firm 
voice,  shaking  his  formidable  head : 

“  Citizens,  I  command  yon  to  retire  ;  you  ar*; 
troubling  the  public  peace.” 
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“  It  is  the  public  peace  that  is  troubling  us,” 
answered  a  sturdy  rioter  who  assumed  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  chief ;  “  we  have  no  work,  and  we  are 
dying  of  hunger.” 

“  It  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  suffer  for  the 
Republic.” 

“  Give  us  bread  and  we  will  suffer.” 

“  You  shall  hare  it  I  will  write  to-day  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  But  disperse,  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic !” 

“  Well  I”  said  the  chief,  “  for  my  part,  I  re¬ 
main  in  the  name  of  Liberty  1” 

“  And  for  my  part,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name 
of  the  law,”  cried  Claude,  seizing  the  rioter 
with  a  vigorous  arm,  and  giving  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers. 

Furious  cries  arose  from  the  crowd,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  terrible  menaces.  Claude  resembled  a 
rock  beaten  by  the  waves ;  the  billows  of  the 
crowd  were  breaking  at  his  feet 

“  Were  you  a  hundred  thousand,”  cried  he, 

I  would  not  flinch ;  and  I  defy  you  all  to  dare 
to  lay  hands  upon  a  representative  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  See  1 1  cross  my  arms  upon  my  breast ; 
I  make  no  defense !” 

The  mob  gradually  (bll  back,  and  the  cries 
grew  fainter  until  they  were  lost  in  the  distance. 
Claude  Mouriez  advanced  alone  to  the  midst  of 
the  army,  without  meeting  the  slightest  resist¬ 
ance. 

"  Citizens,”  said  he,  “  since  yon  obey  the  law, 
you  shall  choose  six  delegates  among  yourselves ; 
these  shall  be  charged  with  the  recital  of  your 
common  grievances,  and  I  will  receive  them  at 
noon.” 

A  general  murmur  of  approbation  welcomed 
these  words ;  the  gathering  lost  its  appearance  j 
of  formidable  hostility  and  dispersed,  and  no 
traces  of  it  remained  at  the  dawn  of  day.  | 

Claude  Mouriez  ordered  his  soldiers  to  con- 1 
duct  their  single  prisoner  to  his  destination,  and  ^ 
returned  alone  to  his  house  through  several 
streets  lined  with  curidus  and  un^mpathizing 
people. 

Whether  friends  or  enemies,  all  gazed  with 
admiration  at  this  revolutionary  giant,  who 
fought  alone  against  a  nation,  and  whose  voice, 
gesture,  energy  and  flgure  spread  about  him  a 
silent  terror. 

It  must  be  said  that  Claude  Mouriez  neglected 
nothing,  on  these  occasions,  to  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage  the  formidable  {diysical  qualities  with 
which  Nature  had  endowed  him ;  he  stamped  j 
on  the  ground,  moved  his  lips,  flashed  his  eyes,  | 
inflated  his  nostrils,  and  gave  an  immense  swell 
to  his  broad  republican  vest,  and  thus  passed  . 
through  the  crowd  like  an  archangel,  struck 


down  in  his  rebellion,  who  had  fallen  on  our 
globe,  mistaking  his  way. 

His  young  nephew,  Adrien,  who  had  arrived 
before  the  dawn,  was  awaiting  his  uncle  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  finishing  the  reading  of  some 
police  reports  which  had  arrived  during  the 
night,  and  which  were  recommended  to  a  speedy 
examination  by  the  word  haste,  written  in  a  cor¬ 
ner. 

“  Ah  I  yon  are  here,  my  little  Adrien,”  said 
his  uncle,  grasping  his  hand.  “  Come  up  quick¬ 
ly,  for  curious  people  are  about  to  gather  around 
us,  and  you  know  that  the  curious  are  the  seed 
of  riots.” 

“  Oh !”  exclaimed  Adrien,  preceding  Claude 
up  the  staircase,  “  your  words  are  always  wiser 
than  your  actions.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  and  seated  In  the 
municipal  laboratory,  Claude  Mouriez  said  to 
the  young  man ; 

“  You,  too,  are  ill-humored  this  morning.” 

“  There  is  reason  for  it,  my  dear  uncle.” 

“Ah!  let  us  seel,  Quit  this  mysterious  air, 
and  speak  plainly.” 

“  See  this,”  said  Adrien,  throwing  a  paper  on 
the  table  ;  “  there  is  a  report  which  speaks  for 
me.” 

Claude 'took  the  police  document,  and  the 
bronzed  flesh  of  his  face  seemed  to  change  like 
wax  before  the  fire. 

“  Have  you  read  this  t”  asked  he  of  Adrien, 
in  a  natural  manner. 

“Why,  my  dear  uncle,  do  you  commit  the 
folly  (pardon  the  word)  of  intrusting  me  with 
the  reading  of  all  the  repm^  if  it  must  some¬ 
times  cause  such  as  these  to  fall  in  my  hands?” 

“  This  is  an  exception,  Adrien — a  vexatious 
exception.” 

“  Really,  my  uncle,  yon  nee  a  very  indulgent 
term  here — vexatious.  The  world  will  not  judge 
of  the  affiur  in  this  manner.” 

“  Then  you  think,  Adrien,  that  this  adventure 
will  make  a  noise  T” 

“Do  I  think  so?  Come,  my  dear  uncle, 
sometimes  you  are  as  artless  as  a  child  speaking 
his  first  word.  What !  you  send  two  fellows  to 
carry  off  a  woman  from  a  house  in  the  Avenue 
du  Tiers ;  these  two  bunglers  carry  off  nothing 
at  all,  but  are  chased  away  shamefully  with  the 
pitchfork  by  the  garrison  of  this  woman,  and 
you  think  that  this  adventure  is  a  vexatious  aieep- 
Oon,  which  will  make  no  noise  1” 

“  I  must  tell  you,  Adrien,”  said  Claude,  in  a 
conciliatory  voice,  “  that  I  had  important  rea¬ 
sons  for  thus  invading  the  home  of  a  citizen.” 

“  Oh,  my  nncle,  I  understand  these  important 
reasons;  this  citizen  of  whom  you  speak  is  a 
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woman ;  she  is  not  named  in  the  report,  but  I 
will  lay  a  wager  that  1  can  easily  guess  her 
name.” 

w  You  are  deceiving  yourself,  Adrien.  Yes, 
you  may  look  at  me  with  open  eyes,  you  are  de> 
oeiving  yourself.” 

“  Is  not  this  the  Countess  Marguerite  T” 

“No,”  answered  Claude,  with  a  last  attempt 
at  falsehood. 

“  You  say  no!  this  is  not  the  Countess  Mar¬ 
guerite  !” 

“  The  ez-Countess,  the  ci-devant  Countess, 
Adrien.” 

“Bahl  it  is  really  worth  while  to  quibble 
about  the  title  1  What  an  ingenious  method  you 
have  found  to  turn  me  from  my  course !  I  will  j 
return  to  the  subject.” 

“  This  is  really  too  much,”  said  Claude,  rising  | 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity ;  “I  am  again  < 
forced  to  justify  myself  to  this  child !” 

“My  ancle,  yon  must  submit  to  the  conse- 
qnences  of  the  revolutions  you  have  caused. 
Even  hierarchy  in  relationship  should  disappear. 
We  are  the  uncle  in  our  turn,  and  I  am  about  to 
prove  it  to  you.” 

Adrien  rose,  (^ned  a  window,  and  looked  at 
the  sky. 

“  Where  are  you  going,  child  T”  asked  Mouriez, 
with  the  timid  air  of  a  criminal  who  Is  anxious 
to  conciliate  his  judge. 

“  I,  too,  am  about  to  make  an  expedition.” 

“  And  what  expedition  T”  said  Claude,  with  a 
grave  smile. 

“  In  olden  times,  before  ’89,  when  an  uncle 
learned  that  his  nephew  had  been  compromised 
in  a  nocturnal  |Hrank,  he  repaired  in  person  to 
the  scene  of  offense,  to  stifle  the  vexatious  excep¬ 
tion  in  its  cradle.  I  am  going,  therefore,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  new  order  of  thinga,  to  fulQll  the  same 
duty — only  the  characters  will  be  changed.” 

“  Adrien,  you  shall  not  go  out !”  said  Claude, 
placing  himself  before  the  door. 

“  My  uncle,  you  have  committed  an  infamous 
action — one  which  may  tarnish  your  name  and 
that  of  my  father.  Let  me  pass ;  let  me  pass,  I 
say,  that  I  may  patch  up  the  shreds  of  our  fam¬ 
ily  honor — that  honor  which  you  have  rent  in 
pieces  this  night !” 

“  Adrien,  my  dear  son,”  exclaimed  Claude,  in 
a  supplicating  voice,  “you  exaggerate  every¬ 
thing  with  the  imagination  of  your  age.  Our 
honor  is  not  compromised,  believe  it.” 

“Two  Mrrit  sent  mysteriously  to  the  house 
of  a  young  woman,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Venice !  the  sanctity  of  the  grynoecenm 
profaned  at  midnight!  Truly,  these  are  most 
honorable  afikirs,  which  glorify  a  name  I  Nothing 


but  a  noble  falsehood  can  save  us  now  from  In¬ 
famy.  We  must  tell  the  Countess  Marguerite 
that  these  two  men  were  robbers ;  we  must  hasten 
to  disavow  them,  and  to  throw  off  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  their  crime.  My  first  impulse  counsels 
this  measure,  and  1  adopt  it  without  reflecting, 
because  I  believe  it  good,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
await  that  diplomatic  reflection  which  always 
hinders  one  from  doing  right  My  uncle,  let  me 
pass.  Do  not  stop  me  in  the  path  of  duty.” 

“  Wait  a  little,  Adrien  ;  daylight  will  inspire 
you  with  better  thoughts,”  said  Ciaude,  with 
joined  hands. 

“  Wait !  There  is  not  a  minute  to  lose.  The 
day  is  beginning  to  break ;  I  am  going,  and  now 
I  exact  still  more — you  shall  accompany  me.” 
“I!” 

“  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  uncle,  that  what  I 
have  said  is  very  clear.  Yes,  you  shall  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  the  house  of  the  Countess  Margue¬ 
rite.  Pass  first ;  I  will  follow  you.  Claude 
Mouriez,  it  is  your  brother  who  commands  you 
from  the  depths  of  his  tomb.” 

Claude  Mounex,  conquered  by  a  child,  like 
Goliah  by  David,  bowed  his  head,  and  almost 
unconscious  of  what  he  was  about  to  do,  followed 
the  youthful  Adrien. 

[To  be  continued.] 

- - 

THE  MASTER  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  TIMES. 

BT  AIlTHBOPOa. 

Im  that  distant  day  when  stage-coaches  were 
in  vogue,  one  had  to  set  out  on  a  journey  on  the 
same  conditions  as  he  would  remove  to  a  new 
neighborhood — the  necessity,  to  wit,  of  forming 
a  fre^  batch  of  acquaintances.  No  matter  how 
awkward  to  the  recluse,  never  before  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  paternal  neighborhood ;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  fortified  with  stoical  reserve  the  “  trav¬ 
eled  ”  man  of  the  world,  the  introduction,  the 
effort  at  sociability,  and  the  ultimate  easy  move¬ 
ment  of  thought  and  tongue  were  sure  to  fol¬ 
low.  When  even  intentional  expedients  failed, 
the  ludicrous  incidentals  attending  the  secure 
stowage  of  bundles  and  feet,  the  unceremonious 
slaughter  of  hats  and  bonnets,  the  neighborly 
poking  of  ribs,  the  crucified  corns  and  kindred 
weaknesses  were  sure  to  awaken  a  fellow-feel¬ 
ing  ;  and  before  the  journey’s  end — especially 
if,  as  often  happened,  that  were  long — all  “  In¬ 
side”  were  on  terms  of  mutual  charity  and 
good  nature  that  would  do  credit  to  many  less 
fieeting  communities.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  parting,  when  it  came,  was  a  signal  for  re¬ 
ciprocal  good  wishes ;  while  they  who  left  and 
they  who  st^d  very  naturally  busied  themselves 
daring  the  next  few  hours  with  queries  as  to  (As 
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dmtination  and  future — it  is  to  be  hoped  they  min^ 
gled  therewith  no  very  questionable  sannises— 
of  their  new-found  and  soon-lost  companions  of 
a  journey  1 

Now,  that  consequential  personage,  the  stage- 
driver,  has  heard  the  insolent  “  clear  the  track  I” 
of  the  engineer ;  and  only  in  the  remote  byways 
of  travel,  here  and  there,  is  his  apparition  longer 
to  be  seen,  vanishing  before  the  scream,  and 
thunder  and  bound  of  the  locomotive  and  tndn. 
Now  we  travel  with  a  multitude — we  are  as  peb¬ 
bles  lost  on  the  strand.  We  journey  on  the  train 
as  we  pass  through  the  streets  of  a  city.  Here 
are  so  many  people  that  we  cannot  spare  inter¬ 
est  for  them  all ;  we  feel  that  any  attempt  to 
form  the  acquaintance  and  learn  the  quality 
of  so  many  would  at  the  least  be  QuUotic,  and, 
if  practicable,  might  not  be  the  most  useful  or 
agreeable  disposition  of  our  time ;  and.  having 
become  better  schooled  and  more  discreet,  we 
part  from  them  with  a  very  cosmopolitan  indif¬ 
ference  as  to  their  origin,  their  objects,  or  wbat- 
the-dogs  shall  ever  become  of  them ! 

In  the  telluric  trip,  with  ten  hundred  millions 
traveling  together  in  one  great  world-car,  all 
ticketed  to  various  way-stations  along  the  route, 
and  individually  intent  on  having  a  “good 
time  ”  in  this  their  single  excursion  over  the 
blue  hills  and  across  the  boundless  savannahs  of 
space,  we  are  situated,  so  far  as  universal  comity 
and  interest  are  concerned,  even  more  unfortu¬ 
nately  than  on  the  bu^  trains  of  the  railway. 
We  are  so  many  that  we  are  prone  to  forget 
each  other.  Or,  we  have  our  whole  attention 
absorbed  in  a  few  individuals,  for  the  curious 
psychological  reason  that  these  few  happen  to 
be  our  acquaintances ;  and  we  forget  to  listen  for 
the  heavy  tread  of  the  united  millions  along  the 
highway  of  time.  We  forget  that  there  is  neces-* 
sarily  a  movement  and  destiny  of  man,  as  a  race. 

But  there  are  times  when  we  feel  the  mystery 
Of  this  surging  stream  of  human  life — this 
stream,  muddy,  and  deep,  and  swift,  that  tosses 
such  dainty  spray  about  its  surface,  and  piles 
such  verdure  along  its  shores,  and  wreathes  snch 
rainbows  adown  its  meandering  course  1  Then 
we  ask  ourselves,  “  Whither  are  these  millions 
tending?  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  man  and 
his  planet-home  T” 

Suppose  for  one  moment,  what  is  very  snppos- 
able,  that  intelligent  beings  people  the  sister- 
worlds  of  our  solar  system.  Suppose  that  once 
in  each  earth-century,  and  only  qpuse,  some 
winged  courier,  acting  as  inter-planetary  tele¬ 
graph,  could  convey  to  one  of  those  worlds,  Sat¬ 
urn  for  example,  news  of  the  activities  and  the 
whitherward  of  our  mundane  humanity.  Sat¬ 


urn  being  outside  of  the  earth,  and  hence  an 
older  planet,  its  inhabitants  may  be  conceived 
to  be  older  in  centuries  and  wisdom  than  the 
race  of  mm;  while  them  cooler  atmosphere  and 
more  mellowed  sunlight  will  conduce  to  moder¬ 
ation,  and  thought,  and  all  the  virtues. 

Suppose  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  terrestrial  budget  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  relating  how  the  nations  called  England 
and  France  had  been  engaged  in  bloodshed ; 
how  the  men  who  continually  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  immortal  Columbus  were  at  length 
successfully  leveling  the  forest,  and  but  too  suc¬ 
cessfully  driving  bock  the  savage  tribes  which 
hitherto  had  held  sole  occupancy  of  the  newly- 
discovered  continent ;  how  no  great  or  good 
man  reigned  in  any  of  the  nations,  and  “  free¬ 
dom”  and  the  “rights  of  man”  were  mere 
catchwords  of  power  ;  how  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition  were  somewhat  less,  because  Newton  had 
lived  and  Franklin  was  laboring  and  writing ; 
how  the  advancement  of  the  most  favored  peo¬ 
ples  was  slow,  and  millions  yet  roamed  about  the 
borders  of  a  pretentious  civilization  stUl  in  the 
olden  darkness  of  savageism.  Curious  items  these 
and  many  others  for  the  next  hundred  years’  re¬ 
flections  of  the  Saturnian  sages,  and  the  gossip 
of  the  Saturnian  tea-tables  1 
But  now  the  cycle  is  again  complete.  In  the 
nineteenth  mid-century  the  courier  again  cleaves 
the  depths  of  space.  He  alights  on  the  ring- 
encircled  orb,  and  meets  a  deputation  who  are 
to  receive  him  and  transmit  his  tidings  to  the 
capital  city  of  the  united  and  fraternized  na¬ 
tions.  “Welcome,  brother  Hermes,”  says  the 
primate  of  the  bond,  “  and  what  word  from  the 
long-baffled,  long-struggling  souls  that  peojde 
our  sister  planet.  Terra?”  Need  we  disclose  the 
items  of  this  dispatch  ?  Need  we  tell  of  the  as¬ 
tonishing  conquest,  in  the  interim,  of  independ¬ 
ence  by  the  ocean-severed  colonies  that,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before,  were  striving  with  priva¬ 
tions,  and  savage  men,  and  the  rude  resistances 
of  nature? — of  how  much  was  hoped  from  the 
freedom  thus  established  for  a  great  people, 
and  how  much  is  now  found  to  be  wanting  to 
the  beet  frilflllment  of  that  hope  ? — of  how  sci¬ 
ence,  and  invention,  and  the  comforts  of  life 
have  outstripped  the  wildest  dreams  of  phi¬ 
losophers,  while  yet,  here  as  in  the  wilds  of 
barbarism,  human  hearts  are  the  same  myste¬ 
rious,  blind  and  impracticable  tbinffs? — how  rev¬ 
olutions  have  ended  in  disappointment,  and  men 
change  merely  the  stvle  of  the  old  weaknesses 
and  wrongs  to  adapt  them  to  their  new  condi¬ 
tions  and  blessings  ? — of  France,  and  Naples,  and 
Rome,  and  Kansas,  and  Washington,  and  the 
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frauds  of  commerce,  and  the  ineradicable  vices 
of  private  life  ?  To  which  side  would  the  sages 
conclude  the  balance  had  turned  within  the  hun¬ 
dred  years?  •  If  toward  progress,  how  large  is 
the  overplus  gained  to  goodness  and  truth  ? 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  passing  on  the  morals 
of  any  age,  we  are  in  danger  of  underrating  the 
great  body  of  home  virtues  that  permeate  the 
characters  of  individuals  and  families,  and  in  the 
private  walk  “  blush  unseen  ”  to  the  eye  of  spec¬ 
ulation  and  criticism.  Such  a  thought  is  indeed 
consoling.  But  when  we  recollect  how  hard 
the  task  of  being  liberal  without  licentiousness, 
or  strict  without  a  narrow  intolerance — and  how 
the  humble  virtues  are  spiced  with  selfism  and 
scandal,  and  the  noblest  causes  Jiave  yet  to  be 
sustained  by  appeals  to  low  and  vulgar  preju¬ 
dices,  then  our  momentary  delight  at  thought  of 
au  unacknowledged  tubaratum  of  virtue  strength¬ 
ening  the  foundations  of  society  is  seriously 
impaired.  As  yet  it  is  too  evident  that,  as  in 
Britain,  the  nation  finds  a  quati  strength  and  se¬ 
curity  in  building  upon  the  weakness  of  a  na¬ 
tional  debt,  so  in  the  social  order  the  strongest 
pillars  are  those  of  mutual  danger  and  necessity. 

Since  the  revival  of  literature,  heralded  by  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  led  on  by  the  brilliant 
constellation  of  English  and  French  writers  of 
the  EHizabethian  age,  we  have  all  been  taught 
to  think  too  highly  of  our  elevation  above  the 
dead  plane  of  barbarism,  and  our  advancement 
toward  the  higher  amenities  and  powers  of  life. 
We  have  been  led  to  forget  that  we  are  little 
better  than  grand-children  of  the  men  on  whom 
rested  the  thick  murk  and  the  cramping  heavi¬ 
ness  of  the  “  dark  ages,”  We  forget  that  it  was  as 
if  our  own  grand-sires  who  assiduously  heaped  the 
piles  that  burned  the  living  bodies  of  Huss  and 
Jerome,  and  the  army  of  martyrs,  or  carried 
desolation  to  a  thousand  hearths  on  the  insane 
charge  of  witchcraft.  We  forget  how  much 
more  slowly  the  inner  human  type  changes  than 
do  its  outward  surroundings.  We  forget  that 
“  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ”  by  the 
sour  grapes  their  fathers  have  eaten.  We  forget 
that  we  inherit  from  our  parenti,  and  not  from 
ohanee,  as  our  parents  again  did  from  theirs,  the 
f(Hin8  of  our  limbs,  the  character  of  all  our 
parts,  the  development  and  configuration  of  our 
brain,  the  quality,  constitution  and  tendencies  of 
our  Bonls.  Hence,  strip  off  the  small  benefits  of 
time  and  culture  and  experience  due  to  two  cen- 
tnries  and  a  half,  and  the  man  of  the  “  dark 
ages”  stands  revealed  in  each  of  ns.  This  is 
the  condition  of  life.  This  is  the  birthright  we 
have  received.  Life  is  a  struggle  toward  an  ! 
ideal ;  but  the  ideal  is  yet  painfully  above  | 
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the  actual.  We  must  grow  as  other  ages  have 
done,  with  almost  imperceptible  slowness.  We 
are  not  yet  grown. 

If,  however,  the  writers  have  deceived  us  in 
regard  to  our  mental  and  moral  tlabu,  this,  we 
believe,  has  been  less  from  intention  than  invol¬ 
untarily,  and  by  a  necessity  of  thoughtful  and 
hopeful  minds.  The  simultaneous  revival  of 
literature,  science  and  the  useful  arts,  astonished 
men  with  new  conceptions  of  their  oam  powera 
The  undoubted  and  wonderful  progress  led  to 
the  birth  of  a  new  idea  and  sentiment— that  of  a 
future  perfedion  of  man  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  powers  innate  in  his  own  being.  Dimly 
or  distinctly,  with  more  or  less  of  faith  and  de¬ 
votion,  the  writers  of  the  time  of  Addison  and 
subsequently  have  accepted  this  idea. 

But  beyond  this  the  very  spirit  of  literature, 
much  as  it  may  be  prostituted  to  base  ends,  is  a 
spirit  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  excellence.  Pride 
alone  dictates  that  the  thought  prepared  for  the 
public  eye  shall  be  the  beet  part  of  the  writer. 
Even  if  anonymous,  one  will  hardly  present  you 
with  other  than  his  worthiest  conceptions — as 
the  man  must  be  far  lost  to  shame  who  will  not, 
even  in  an  assemblage  of  strangers,  put  on  his 
beet  behavior.  But  love  is  mightier  than  pride. 
Unconsciously,  the  writer  throws  the  halo  of  the 
“  soul’s  calm  sunshine,”  felt  in  the  quiet  hours 
of  meditation,  over  all  the  creations  of  his  fancy 
and  the  deductions  of  his  reason.  The  yearning 
and  charity  of  his  better  moments  lend  the 
warmer  colors  and  dictate  the  kindlier  lights  to 
blend  in  his  picture  of  life  and  society.  Every 
writer  has  his  Eutopia,  and  few  readers  are  so 
tough  and  coarse  of  fibre  ns  wholly  to  escape  the 
same  amiable  weakness.  Looking  in  the  magic 
mirror  of  genius,  they  are  fain  to  forget  the 
turbulence  that  may  have  marked  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  the  turbidity  that  may  mark  their 
own.  They  accept  the  genial  picture,  without 
waiting  to  contrast  it  with  the  inflexible,  and 
often  widely  varying  original. 

Nor  is  either  author  or  reader  blamable  for 
this  tendency,  so  long  as  the  pleasurable  action 
of  the  higher  sentiments — one  of  the  chief  ends 
of  all  literature — is  all  that  is  aimed  at.  When 
reason  and  the  true  science  of  man’s  life  and 
possibilities  arc  the  questions,  then  the  dissec¬ 
tion  must  be  more  severe  :  the  picture  must  be 
a  transcript,  and  not  a  creation.  At  other  times 
it  is  a  cold  and  coarse  nature  only  that  will  carp 
at  the  inve^untary  coloring  thrown  by  a  kindly 
enthusiasm  over  the  rugged  realism  of  life. 
What  if  even  Becky  Sharp  is  tharper,  and  Peck¬ 
sniff  a  deal  mtiffier,  when  administered  to  one’s 
sensibilities  in  the  concrete,  and  as  so  much  ani- 
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mated  anatomy,  than  when  taken  in  a  sort  of  effluenca  of  man,  and  not  an  extraneoos  power, 
abstract  essence,  and  in  divided  doses,  from  the  shaping  man  to  their  ends?  How  can  philoeo- 
artist’s  pencil ;  and  what  if  the  author’s  skies  phy  be  more  complete  than  human  nature,  which 
are  never  quite  so  tame  as  those  found  in  one’s  must  receive  and  appreciate  it,  and  which  must 
own  latitude,  and  his  beauties  more  beautiful  first  have  the  capacity  to  do  this,  no  matter  how 
than  is  warranted  by  a  faithful  study  of  the  transcendant  the  powers  of  a  few  sages  that 
zoologists ;  what  if  his  heroes  and  heroines  have  have  given  birth  to  it?  And  then  society  and 
all,  like  Prometheus,  stolen  fire  from  Heaven,  laws  are  never  in  advance  of  a  people’s  convio- 
or  if  bis  virtues  and  delights  are  alike  of  very  tions  and  powers ;  but  usually  very  distinctly 
impracticable  intensity  and  volume — we  see  in  behind  them.  It  has  been  the  fundamental  error 
all  this  a  tribute  to  that  - which  it  is  the  of  too  many  philosophers  and  theorists  that  they 
glory  of  both  teacher  and  taught  to  accept  and  have  looked  for  human  amelioration  and  ulti- 
treasure.  The  error  arises  when  men  and  women  mate  perfection  to  something  without  and  not 
carry  the  tints  of  this  ideal  in  their  eyes,  and  vntMn  and  of  the  man  himself.  What,  indeed,  is 
allow  them  to  be  spread  over  all  questions  of  the  language  of  Christianity  if  it  be  not  a  call 
fact  and  life.  The  danger  is  that  we  shall  ac-  on  each  for  work,  self-devotion,  the  develop- 
cept  the  faith  in  human  perfectibility,  without  ment  of  principles  from  within,  the  growth  of 
stopping  to  inquire  how  much  is  involved  in  the  soul  into  a  new  and  worthier  state?  The 
the  conception  of  perfection  aecon^ithed,  or  how  early  Christian  ages  seem  to  have  understood 
almoit  infinitely  far  beneath  such  consummation  is,  their  faith  as  Plato  did  his  philosophy — a  some- 
as  yet.  the  aggregate  or  the  individual  human  thing  efficacious  coming  from  without  them- 
type.  selves ;  and  from  this  to  the  mass,  penance,  and 

But  the  self-deception  of  the  times,  in  respect  plenary  indulgences,  it  was  not  a  long  or  diffi- 
to  the  point  of  present  human  advancement,  is  cult  step. 

not  alone  the  work  of  the  artistic  or  creative  And  so,  in  the  early  and  in  the  “  dark  ”  ages, 
faculty.  The  teachers  of  a  high-«trained  mo-  men  lived  for  duty.  They  submitted  themselves 
rality  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  premises,  to  authority  in  matters  of  belief ;  but  they 
They  tell  us  the  vices  of  society  wiil  be  in-  fought  the  evil  one  on  their  own  account  Bnt 
creased  by  being  knoyrn.  Hence  they  would  with  Protestantism  came  in  the  new  idea  of  a 
cure  the  evil  by  ignet^g  it,  as  the  ostrich  human  evolution  and  perfectability  by  an  out- 
quiets  its  fear  of  pursuer^  by  burying  its  head  growth  of  the  man  himself,  through  the  ri^t 
in  a  bush  I  Or  perhaps  they  hope  to  elevate  direction  and  exercise  of  powers  inherent  in, 
the  tone  of  the  general  morals  by  blindfolding  and  inseparable  from,  his  very  nature.  Pro- 
a  few  spooneys ;  and,  deceiving  them  as  to  the  gressive  minds  of  various  caliber  and  quality 
actual  state  of  society,  to  save  so  many  units  to  have  seized  the  idea,  and  amplified  it  into  a 
swell  the  balance  of  virtue  in  the  great  ledger  thousand  forms,  grand,  fantastic,  or  even  actu- 
of  the  public  character.  At  all  events,  they  ally  debasing,  until  Protestantism  affects  to 
have  been  widely  listened  to ;  and,  some  in  shrink  back  and  disown  her  own  offspring.  But 
blissful  ignorance,  some  in  discreet  silence,  men  the  parentage  Is  too  manifest — servile,  cunning, 
and  women  have  been  taught  to  march  along  well-behaved  Jesuitism  charges  it  home  upon 
the  crumbling  edge  of  a  crater,  within  which  the  heretical  churches  all  too  effectually.  They 
lurid  fires  bum  and  dark  pits  yawn  bottomless  have  paved  the  way  for  so  much  freedom  that 
for  victims — they,  the  social  pageant,  keeping  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  nn- 
tolerable  step  meanwhile,  and  raising  jubilant  discriminating  recipients  of  the  new  faith  in 
anthems  to  peace,  and  freedom,  and  progress  1  human  progress  are,  perhaps,  at  this  moment 
This  doctrine  of  the  possible  perfection  of  even  more  at  a  loss  than  they.  We  have  learned 
man  in  the  present  state  of  being  is,  indeed,  not  a  great  and  ennobling  faith  in  the  ultimate 
new.  Plato  taught  it  and  labored  against  the  grand  evolution  of  the  goodness  and  power 
downward  stream  of  corruption  into  which  dem-  latent  and  possible  in  every  intelligent  being, 
ocratic  but  degenerate  Athens  had  fioated,  to  But,  as  yet,  we  have  not  found  either  the  method 
secure  a  hearing,  a  practical  trial,  and  a  possi-  or  the  limitations  of  our  destinations ;  and  it  is 
ble  realization  of  this  grand  idea.  But  Plato  very  possible  that  many  have  been  carried  far 
taught  that  man  was  to  be  perfected  through  from  the  moorings  of  a  sound  judgment  on  this 
the  operations  of  a  perfect  system  of  philoso-  subject  Instead  of  submissively  waging  on  nn- 
phy,  and  its  necessary  attendants,  a  perfect  certain  contest  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  we 
social  and  political  order.  Did  he  not  forget  have  taken  to  walking  but  too  jubilantly  in 
that  philosophy,  society,  and  goverament  were  our  own  light,  as  if  the  elevated  self-directioa 
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•nd  broad  intellectual  insight  which  we  have 
admitted  to  be  at  some  distant  day  possible  had 
already  come.  But  they  have  not  I  We  are 
precious  little  wiser,  and  perhaps  not  so  good 
as  we  were  when  we  accepted  the  new  faith  in 
man.  We  have  been  premature,  that  must  be 
confessed.  Does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  we 
have  been  fundamentally  in  the  wrong? 

Men  have  been  recalled  to  reason  by  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  last  «z  years.  A  serious  and 
potent  reaction  even  now  holds  sway  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  the  social,  and  the  moral  world.  Men 
will  not  ^n  feuget  how  humanity  went  up  with 
the  “  Crystal  Palaces,”  nor  how,  in  the  painful 
consciousness  of  bad  investments,  bad  faith, 
aristocratio  management  of  the— par  exedlenet — 
democratic  idea,  embezzlements  and  other  old- 
farfiioned  realities,  it  came  down  again!  The 
movement  was  a  good  one  if  it  had  not  been 
carried  too  far  for  its  time,  and  awakened  ex¬ 
travagant  hopes.  But  even  to  this  day  there 
are  men  and  women  who,  in  a  moment  of  con¬ 
fidence,  will  ask  one  for  some  galvanism  to  get 
the  ring  of  the  Crystal  Palace  oratory  out  of 
their  ears,  or  some  collyrium  to  clear  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace  rose-pink  from  their  vision,  so  that 
they  may  see  Uiis  rough  and  various  world  once 
more  as  what  it  is,  and  no  more  have  to  take  it 
on  the  testimony  of  a  roundelay,  or  the  m'o- 
tund  perorations  of  democratic  lips  which  preach 
themselves  “  five  thousand  a  year !” 

On  the  other  hand,  alarmed  churchmen  are 
hurrying  off  the  old  creeds,  like  “  old  do’  ”  to 
the  Israelite  quarters,  to  be  renovated  and  fur¬ 
bished  up  for  a  new  presentation  and  acceptance. 
They  are  counseling  a  more  rigid  return  from 
the  “spirit”  to  the  “letter,”  and  drawing 
tighter  the  reins  of  prescriptive  authority ;  as 
if,  what  was  first  of  all  disproved,  help  lay  in 
any  degree  of  real  hopefulness  in  that  direction. 
The  advocates  of  the  vtuious  patent  systems  of 
“  progress,”  strange  to  say,  at  the  same  time  are 
holding  back  and  questioning  their  basis  and 
their  whitherward.  And  so  to-day  the  world 
sees  a  strange  spectacle :  all  parties  in  moral 
and  social  science  distrusting  themselves — none 
prepared  to  lead  on  or  to  capitulate.  If  eccle¬ 
siastical  prescription  stands  condemned,  the 
dogmas  of  social  liberalism  are  distinctly  re¬ 
buked.  The  dragon  is  wounded,  but  St  George 
recoils,  doubting-  the  temper  of  his  steeL  Thus, 
M  the  danger  of  the  past  age  was  that,  in  cut¬ 
ting  loose  from  the  old  dogmas,  it  would  not 
find  a  new  faUk  to  substitute  in  their  place,  so 
the  pressing  peril  of  the  present  seems  to  be  that 
having  found  a  faith,  and  experiencing  disap¬ 
pointment  in  it,  the  advanced  inteilect  of  the 


age  will  become  skeptical,  and  the  very  capacity 
and  power  for  any  faitii,  and  for  the  true  when 
It  can  be  had,  will  lose  ground  and  strength  in 
the  mental  constitution. 

In  respect  to  the  prominent  activities  of  our 
time,  they  are  probably  not  much  more  to  be 
commended  or  decried  than  those  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  immediately  preceding  them.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  and  everywhere  in  sav¬ 
age  nations,  pamon,  in  its  different  forms,  is  the 
one  prime  mover  of  masses  and  individuals.  In 
later  times  and  in  cultivated  races,  pride  is  added ; 
and  we  have  hardly  ascended  another  round 
yet  in  the  world’s  elevation.  Pride  and  passion 
are  the  deepiy  coiled  springs  which,  away  down 
in  the  basis  of  the  social  structure,  infuse  their 
silent  but  terrific  energy  through  all  its  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  leave  their  impress  on  all  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  former  we  honor,  the  latter  we 
endure.  Hence  the  former  is  openly  emulated ; 
the  latter  cherished  and  cloaked.  Unregulated 
affection — love,  amenable  neither  to  benevolence, 
conscience,  nor  philosophy — has  been  the  foul 
taint  of  the  world  since  the  earliest  chapter  of 
the  history  of  mankind.  If  we  were  to  speak 
of  this,  or  the  kindred  besotting  tyranny  of 
appetite,  we  should  call  attention  to  no  new 
tendencies  of  our  kind.  But  here  agitation  has 
begun.  The  most  delicate,  the  most  difficult  of 
human  relations — thi^iftust  be  studied  until  its 
claims,  its  limits,-it8  laws,  are  comprehended. 
The  wildest  vagaries  have  already  risen  in  the 
course  of  this  study — one  of  them  to  the  intent 
that  infancy  shall  be  robbed  of  the  exclusive, 
life-devoted  love  and  thoughtfulness  of  an  own 
father  and  mother ;  but  whatever  vagaries  come 
the  study  must  go  on.  Our  successors  must  at 
some  day,  near  or  distant,  know  what  is  the 
true  relation  of  man  to  woman  and  of  woman 
to  man ;  we  do  not  know  it  yet ! 

Bnt  there  are  those  who  hope  that,  in  contrast 
with  the  vile  orgies  of  mythologic  times,  and 
the  open  obscenity  of  Pagan  society,  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  passion  may  have  grown  less  engrossing, 
or,  at  least,  that  something  has  been  gained  by 
driving  social  vice  from  the  temples  and  the 
forum,  to  the  stealth  and  darkness  of  the  by-ways 
of  life.  For  pride  we  have  no  such  hope.  That 
has  hitherto  “  grown  with  our  growth.”  In  its 
excessive  and  perverted  forms,  the  poisoner  of 
social  delights,  tee  treacherous  foe  of  honor  and 
character,  the  canker-worm  amid  the  kindly 
affections  of  the  heart,  the  tyrant  crushing  intel¬ 
lect  and  virtue,  pride  lives,  extends,  takes  deeper 
root  and  grows  ever  more  vigorous  and  over¬ 
mastering.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  humanity 
when  a  notable  and  respectable  body  of  man- 
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kind  spurn  and  algure  the  mean  pleasure  of  self- 1 
elevation  through  and  by  the  degradation  of  all  | 
who  are  poor  or  powerless  enough  to  be  made  | 
their  dependants  and  inferiors;  but  that  day 
is— shade  of  Momus  t  how  far  away  dost  thou 
think! 

From  these  two  generic  and  master  tendencies 
of  the  age  spring  a  host  of  special  and  lesser  de- 
relictiona  Avarice  has  been  termed  the  ruling 
vice  of  our  day ;  but  it  is  only  a  subaltern — a 
“  born  thrall  ”  of  pride  and  passion.  The  miser, 
who  hoards  gold  for  itself,  is  not  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand.  But  avarice,  as  the  handmaid  of  pride, 
is  the  fruitful  agent  of  evils.  Is  it  tme  that 
petty  dishonesties,  dissimulation,  insincerity  and 
meanness,  have  come  to  be  oftencr  than  other¬ 
wise  essential  parts  of  the  business  man’s  outfit 
in  his  calling? — that  we  can  no  longer  have 
bread,  luxuries  or  phydc  free  from  the  reckless 
and  murderous  adulterations  whereby  scores  of 
knaves  grow  sleek  and  “substantial!” — that 
wherever  we  apply  for  the  benefits  of  profession¬ 
al  knowledge  and  skill  we  are  liable  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  hollow  quadtery  and  pretension  ! — 
that  we  are  turning  to  a  race  of  cringers  and 
fawners  for  place  and  pudding  ? — that  men  must 
cease  to  employ  private  help  because  every  func¬ 
tionary  is  a  robber,  and  to  avtdl  themselves  of 
public  facilities  because  hunutn  Vfe  has  become  a 
drug  in  the  market  when  weighed  against  cop¬ 
per  and  silver,  and  no  corporation  can  be  relied 
on  not  to  add  to  robbery  murder !  Is  it  not  all 
true,  and  more!  Does  not  the  generous  heart 
sicken  at  what  in  this  day  is  voted  decent,  and 
honorable,  and  right,  in  three-fourths  of  the 
relations  of  traffic  and  commercial  enterprise ! 

For  the  causes  of  the  present  low  state  of  com¬ 
mercial  morality,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose 
to  inquire.  Two  of  them  we  will  indicate  in 
passing.  The  first  is  doubtless  the  larger  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  pursuits  exist¬ 
ing  in  our  own  country.  Men  are  placed  here 
in  a  novel  situation.  With  unbounded  liberty 
to  shape  their  own  calling,  and  the  course  and 
means  by  which  they  will  pursue  it,  they  have  a 
field  of  operation  large  enough  for  the  wildest 
wishes,  and  a  material  to  work  upon  in  the  yet 
unsettled,  hetrogeneous  cemdition  of  our  people, 
which,  for  the  operations  of  the  quack  in  any 
pursuit,  could  not  greatly  be  improved.  As  proof 
that  this  has  really  been  the  source  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  financial  ferment  which  convulses  the  world, 
let  us  note  that  it  is  from  America  the  seeds  are 
exported  which  spring  up  in  French  Orokt  Uda- 
lien,  and  the  universal  stock-gambling  and  q>ec- 
ulations  which  have  thrown  even  tlie  European 
money-world  from  its  balance  and  its  stereo¬ 


typed  proprieties.  The  other  cause  we  find  in 
an  influence  which  came  in  coincident  with  the 
birth  of  freedom — a  suggestion  which  we  present 
doubtfuUy  in  respect  to  the  reception  it  may 
meet,  firmly  in  respect  to  the  conviction  of  its 
truth,  forced  upon  us  by  long  observation — and 
that  is,  the  seonomteoi  teaching*  of  the  dislinguitdied 
philosopher,  Beqjamin  Franklin.  Scrupulously 
honest  and  honorable  as  this  great  man  was 
himself,  his  essays  and  his  world-accepted  maxims 
touching  industry,  thrift  and  saving,  have  at 
bottom  an  essentiu  materialism  and  sclfishnees 
in  them  that  has  done  much  to  demoralize  the 
young  men  of  subsequent  times,  and  to  overturn 
or  overlay  that  fine  sense  of  honor  in  dealing — 
that  sense  of  the  necesaty  of^iMt  and  actual  equiv- 
alentt  in  all  transactions — that  love  of  equal  jus¬ 
tice  to  buyer  aud  seller  alike  that  forms  the  no¬ 
blest  compensation  for  the  base  acquisitiveness 
in  which  we  are  all  compelled  to  spend  life,  and 
in  buancss  relations  the  proudest  mark  of  a  true 
man.  That  any  such  results  should  follow  his 
teachings,  Franklin  himself  never  intended. 
But  the  fact  remains  the  same  ;  and  the  inculca¬ 
tions  of  “  Poor  Richard  ”  do  practically  sum  up 
in  the  advice  of  “  lago” — “  Put  money  in  thy 
purse or,  as  a  more  modem  version  has  it, 
“  Get  rich — honestly  if  you  can ;  but  at  all 
events,  gel  rich  /”  And  it  is  jwecisely  in  this 
latter  and  most  objectionable  phase  that  these 
notions  of  thrift  are  now  enforced  by  thousands 
of  parents  upon  their  young  hop^uU — fellows  (rf 
whom  we  have  not  too  bad  an  opinion  to  believe 
that  they  vxmld  imbibe  worthier  principles  of 
life,  did  they  but  have  such  as  faithfully  pre¬ 
sented.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  aptness  of  the 
pupil,  however,  when  we  so  well  know  the  as¬ 
siduity  of  the  teachers!  Are  we  astonished  at 
the  blossoming  out  of  Schuylerisms  and  Hunt- 
ingtonisms,  when  we  witness  the  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  bestowed  on  the  germs  of  just  such  charac¬ 
ters  !  When  the  maxims  of  “  Poor  Richard  ” 
are  amended,  and  taught  no  more  except  as  they 
must  read  when  qualified  with  a  liberal  infusion 
(rf  the  “  Golden  Rule,”  then  may  we  hope  to  see 
thrift  and  industry  growing  among  ns  without 
their  present  painful  proclivity  toward  hourly 
petty  dishonesties,  or  matured  and  high-handed 
fraud. 

But  while  we  find  little  comfort  in  some  of 
the  personal  and  social  aspects  of  our  times, 
how  is  it  with  the  ^ritual !  The  astonishing 
revelations  of  science  within  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies  have  made  inroads  here.  Much  good  and 
doubtless  much  evil  has  been  done ;  for  it  is 
still  tme  that  “  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,”  and  the  great  relations  of  life  and  ths 
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aoul  to  this  material  system  of  thiags  are  as  yet 
a  profound  enigma,  which  startling  disclosures 
of  science  serve  for  the  time  rather  to  darken 
and  to  remove  from  us.  Doubts  arise,  of  which 
materialism  and  atheism  reap  the  larger  har¬ 
vest  Because  man  has  discovered  that  his  phys¬ 
ical  self  is  indeed  a  part  of  nature ;  that  his 
muscle,  nerve,  and  even  his  brain,  are  but  com¬ 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  etc.;  and  that, 
“  take  him  for  all  in  all,”  he  is  but  a  compacted 
and  curiously  contrived  mixture  of  particles 
stolen  from  the  earth  and  air  ;  that,  robbed  of 
his  due  quantum  of  heat,  he  passes  into  decom¬ 
position  as  naturally  as  from  the  same  cause  the 
molten  metal  solidifies  ;  and  that  the  same  elec¬ 
tricity  which  bears  his  thought  along  the  tele¬ 
graphic  wire  has  first  to  telegraph  that  thought, 
in  like  manner,  from  his  brain  to  his  hand  or 
tongue ;  because  he  has  learned  all  this,  he  be¬ 
gins  to  speculate  bow,  from  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
lime,  water,  heat  and  electricity,  and  the  rest, 
he  might  conceive  the  manufacture  of  a  human 
soul ;  and  though  he  has,  confessedly,  not  yet 
made  the  discovery,  he  is  haunted  by  a  vague 
conception  of  its  feasibility. 

When,  however,  the  chemists  have  done  their 
utmost,  we  do  not  imagine  they  will  find  nitro¬ 
gen,  oxygen  or  the  rest  to  possess  any  such  prop¬ 
erty,  [diysical,  chemical,  or  physiological,  as  »df- 
deUuion,  nor  any  elementary  properties  from 
which  such  spiritual  result  can  be  compounded. 
And  if  the  reasoning  of  Plato,  the  intimations 
of  Scripture,  and  the  clearing  inner  cognition 
of  its  imperishability  rising  up  in  every  think¬ 
ing  mind — if  all  these  be  doomed  yet  to  be  over¬ 
turned,  may  we  not  still  fearlessly  confront  the 
chemist,  and  ask  him  to  prove  the  materiality 
of  souls  by  producing  a  tdf-decdvmg  oxide  or  an 
atheiibc  alkali  f  But  it  is  our  province  here  to 
point  out  tendencies,  not  remedies. 

Science  is  not  alone  chargeable  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  irreligion  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
times.  Time-serving  religious  teachers,  churches 
degenerating  in  the  lump  from  the  pervading 
quality  of  active  piety  to  the  meagerest  varnish 
of  respectability,  and  all  who  pervert  Christian¬ 
ity  to  a  gigantic  system  of  church-building  and 
pastor-feeding,  and  substitute  forms  for  the  duty 
of  practical  uprightness  and  benevolence — all 
these  are  large  creditors  in  that  investment  of 
materialism  and  unbelief  which  civilized  society 
has  been  making  for  itself  in  these  last  few 
generations. 

Is  a  blank  materialism  the  doom  of  refined, 
educated,  perfected  man  I  Are  the  highest  hopes 
of  our  nature  to  be  the  forfeit  paid  for  the 
Iwoadest  knowledge!  What  then  is  this  mili¬ 


tant  heart  of  society,  of  life,  of  all  places  and 
all  ages  T  What  Is  it  within  and  below  all  this 
ftrment  that  obstinately  rears  again  the  ideal 
of  goodness,  of  truth,  of  excellence  and  of 
Heaven,  and  though  beaten  down  and  dishonored 
a  thousand  times  in  the  clash  of  passions  and 
prejudices,  reinstates  it  again,  and  bows  before 
it  as  reverently  as  before  !  What  is  this  perti¬ 
nacity  of  principle,  this  never-lost  fealty  to  the 
good  and  true?  The  heart  of  this  age  has  asked 
these  questions  before  us,  and  answered  them 
hopefully.  Far  as  ecclesiastical  systems  and 
furtherances  may'  fall  short  of  the  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  confidence,  the  real  tendency  of  -the 
aggregate  mind  of  our  day  is  not  toward  mate¬ 
rialism  or  atheism.  The  stubborn  faith  and  the 
rough  intelligence  lying  at  the  foundations  of 
human  effort  and  thought  spurn  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  formalist,  and  the  dilletantism  of  a  pre¬ 
tentious  philosophy.  And  man  believes  because 
God  u. 

The  unprincipled  avarice  and  pride  of  the 
times  must  also  act,  sooner  or  later,  as  its  own 
corrective.  In  fact,  men  are  taking  warning  al¬ 
ready  from  the  extravagant  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  fraud.  The  terrible  lesson  of  penalties 
begin  to  be  conned.  The  press  turns  moralist, 
and  warns  people  against  the  insane  rage  for 
wealth.  How  the  plague  is  to  be  staid  does  J’ot 
yet  appear.  It  may  be  we  shall  yet  have  a  new 
style  of  “  temperance  ”  society,  its  members 
binding  themselves  to  temperance — and  con¬ 
science  ! — in  the  exercise  of  the  acquisitive  facul¬ 
ties,  and  to  honor  and  justice  in  their  avocation 
and  their  dealings.  Such  a  society  might,  even 
now,  be  extremely  popular.  The  more  genuine¬ 
ly  honest,  the  more  shrewd  the  investment. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  latest  “  dodge,”  after  all, 
may  not  be  honenly  1  But  if  we  cannot  yet  see 
how  an  improvement  in  the  probity  of  trade  is 
to  be  brought  about,  we  should  not  therefore  de¬ 
spair.  But  late  the  Spanish  coins  were,  with 
every  small  dealer,  every  clerk  and  corporation 
in  the  land,  a  constant  incentive  to  unfairness  ; 
and  the  exceedingly  vulgar  fractions  made  by 
imaginary  currencies  of  our  dollar  and  cent  an¬ 
noyed  everybody  in  turn.  All  at  once  a  very 
blundering  movement  is  made  in  the  National 
Congress  to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  act  is  not  at  once  passed,  yet  the 
conscience  of  the  public  takes  alarm  ;  the  half¬ 
penny  swindlers  know  that  they  have  richly 
merited  losses,  and  every  one  is  agog  with  fear 
that  he  diall  receive  his  deserts  by  being  the  last 
recipient.  And  so,  in  a  week,  the  fate  of  the 
factitious  currency  is  sealed  ;  and,  in  one  point 
at  least,  men  come  suddenly  back  to  the  right. 
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•nd  learn  the  luxury  of  etroightforward  prices 
and  honest  “change,”  and  the  trudout  of  fair 
dealing.  What  with  the  removal  of  a  constant 
incentive  to  meanness  and  fraud  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  constant  vexation  on  the  other, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  small  step.  And  it  should 
give  08  faith  in  the  practicability  of  further 
reforms. 

As  to  the  mechanical  and  inventive  tenden- 
dencies  of  the  present,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
we  live  in  the  “  age  of  iron,”  for  this  is  eqniva- 
lent  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  futnre 
generation  will  emerge  from  it ;  for  no  “  age  ” 
is  an  eternity.  It  is  necessary  that  the  drudgery 
and  care  of  perfecting  mechanical  contrivances 
should  first  be  completed,  that  men  may  some¬ 
time  secure  leisure  for  the  investigation  of  life’s 
higher  problems. 

And  the  study  of  such  problems,  it  would 
seem,  has  even  now  commenced.  Not  the  least 
of  them — perhaps  the  epitome  and  key  to  them 
all — is  the  study  of  Man.  We  are  not  about  to 
rake  over  again  the  dry  bones  of  the  metaphy¬ 
sicians,  nor  to  sustain  or  refute  the  grounds 
taken  by  phrenology,  nor  to  expose  the  humili¬ 
ating  pretentiousness  of  efadro-psychology  and 
9>into-psychology,  nor  to  indicate  how  much 
man  has  got  yet  to  learn  of  his  social,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  even  his  moral  nature,  at  the  point  of 
the  scalpel,  and  through  the  wizard  vision  of 
the  microscope ;  but,  inviting  and  fruitful  as  is 
the  theme,  we  shall  pass  it  over  at  this  time  with 
a  simple  record  of  the  fact  that,  liberated  at  last 
from  the  shackles  of  superstition  and  the  mazes 
of  a  priori  reasoning,  man  has  set  out,  resolute 
to  analyze  and  discover  himself.  He  who  com¬ 
pletes  the  task  and  perfects  the  analysis  of  the 
impulsions  and  the  loves,  the  capacities  and 
creative  forces  of  a  human  soul,  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  interact  in  bringing  out  the 
phenomena  of  life,  will  have  his  name  recorded 
on  the  page  of  the  future  above  that  of  a  New¬ 
ton  or  a  La  Place. 

All  the  facts  and  principles  brought  into  view 
in  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
time,  clearly  and  forcibly  lead,  we  think,  to  the 
concluaon  that  the  idea  of  human  growth  and 
perfectibility  is  sound.  A  portion  of  the  people 
of  civilized  countries  have  accepted  this  idea. 
But  because  their  hopes  were  irrational  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  a  change  could 
occur  in  the  granitic  growth  of  the  typical  hu¬ 
man  brain  and  soul ;  because  they  have  been 
startled  from  their  dreams  by  the  uprising  of 
the  hydra  evil  in  more  vigorous  forms ;  because 
the  plans  they  concocted  from  the  cogitations 
of  one  decade  do  not  take  root  and  bear  satisfy¬ 


ing  fruitage  in  the  next ;  because  uqjust  con¬ 
servatism  claps  its  hands  at  the  supposed  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  its  uncharitable  predictions;  because 
they  have  fallen  on  a  period  of  dearth  and 
“reaction,”  many  are  now  ready  to  abandon 
their  faith,  and  yield  to  despair. 

The  lesson  we  have  now  to  learn  is  that  of 
our  weakness — of  our  infancy  as  a  race.  W’e 
have  to  comprehend  our  elevation,  or  rather, 
want  of  elevation,  as  a  rational  human  type. 
And  here  even  philosophy  deserts  us.  For  phi¬ 
losophy  can  do  little  toward  hastening  human 
advancement ;  she  must  content  herself  mainly 
with  discovering  the  laws  by  which  such  ad¬ 
vancement  is  to  take  place.  Our  reliance  must 
be  upon  the  universal  labor  and  thought ;  on  the 
integrity  and  manliness  of  purpose  of  some 
chosen  spirits ;  on  the  self-distrust  and  consecra¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  faith  to  labor  for  eternal 
principles,  but  chiefly  on  the  long,  painful,  world- 
experience,  on  the  ever-varying,  ever-pertinent 
teachings  of  suffering  and  time ! 

Thus,  we  may  hope,  will  finally  be  inaugurated 
a  course  of  progress  toward  freedom,  trutii,  and 
goodness,  against  which  malevolence  and  exclu¬ 
sive  pride  shall  be  impotent,  and  against  which 
no  reaction  shall  prevail. 
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The  flitting  wings  of  memory  waft  ns  back 
through  the  lapse  of  years  to  the  period  when, 
a  school-boy  in  the  town  below,  our  truant  steps 
led  us  up  and  over  the  hills,  just  back  of  Peeks- 
kill,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  formed 
the  camp-ground  of  our  revolutionary  sires; 
nor  can  we  ever  forget  with  what  childish  wonder 
we  listened  to  the  traditions  which  brought  be¬ 
fore  our  young  mind  the  incidents  connected 
with  and  relating  to  the  various  localities  which 
were  visited.  One  spot,  which  seemed  replete 
with  awful  interest,  was  the  vicinity  of  a  huge 
boulder  and  old  chestnut  tree,  near  which  a 
British  spy  was  hung  by  order  of  General  Put¬ 
nam.  His  name  was  Edmund  Palmer,  and  his 
story  is  one  of  those  tearful  episodes  which  go 
to  make  up  the  measure  of  war,  but  which  are 
seldom  related  by  the  historian.  Of  a  noble, 
commanding  figure ;  possessed  of  natural  quali¬ 
ties  of  head  and  heart,  which  endeared  him  to 
those  who  knew  him  ;  connected  by  blood  and 
affiliation  with  some  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Westchester  County ;  and  surrounded 
by  an  afibetionate  wife  and  children,  he  had 
everything  to  make  him  happy  and  contented. 
The  revolutionary  contest,  however,  came,  and 
ere  three  years  had  passed  away  he  had  yielded 
his  life  a  sacrifice  to  his  loyalty  to  a  king  who 
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cared  nothing  for  sufiering  hnmanitj  or  the  their  numbers,  etc.  In  accordance  with  his  in¬ 
rights  of  ins  Butgects,  so  long  as  he  could  wring  structions,  he  repeured  in  disguise  to  the  vicinity 
from  their  earnings  the  wherewithai  to  swell  his  of  Peekshill,  and  prepared  to  execute  his  dan- 
ineome  and  minister  to  his  pleasurea  In  an  gerous  trust  Suspicions  were  aroused  in  regard 
unfortunate  hour  Palmer  united  himself  to,  and  to  his  objects,  and  a  sergeant’s  guard  was  sent 
was  made  lieutenant  of,  a  company  of  Tories,  to  arrest  him.  He  was  brought  to  headquarters 
which  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  that  ma-  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two — was  tried  by 
rauding  band  which  the  infamous  Govmuor  court-martial,  and  enlisting-papers  being  found 
Tryon  ied  forth  to  bum  and  destroy  the  hmnes  on  his  person,  he  was  convicted  of  being  a  spy, 
and  firesides  of  the  so-called  rebels.  In  the  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

Summer  of  1777  he  was  sent  by  his  commander  An  hour  after  the  sentence  had  been  passed 
to  recruit  for  the  ranks  of  his  company  among  upon  the  unfortunate  man,  Putnam  was  ntting 
the  yeomanry  of  his  native  place,  wifli  orders  to  in  his  quarters  bueily  engaged  in  looking  over 
observe  carefully  the  position  of  the  Americans,  some  maps,  when  an  orderly  entered  the  room 
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oud  informed  him  that  an  old  man  and  a  young 
woman  dedred  an  interview.  He  hud  hardly 
stated  the  fact  to  his  superior  before  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  wife  and  father  of  Palmer, 
who,  having  heard  of  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
had  come  to  intercede  for  his  life  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  Mrs.  Palmer  did  not  wait  for  Putnam  to 
rise  and  receive  her,  nor  did  die  require  a  formal 
introduction ;  it  was  enough  for  her  that  the 
man  befwe  her  possessed  the  power  of  life  or 
death  over  the  beloved  olgect  of  her  heart’s 
affections,  and  she  rushed  forward,  seized  his 
hand  in  hers,  and  fell  at  hk  feet  in  bumble  sup¬ 
plication.  No  situation  in  life  could  be  more 
unpleasant  and  unfortunate  to  Putnam  than  the 
one  in  which  he  now  found  himself  placed.  The 
rough  soldier  could  face  the  cannon’s  mouth,  or 
march  forward  in  the  din  of  battle,  with  the 
balls  showering  about  him  like  hail,  and  not  ex¬ 
perience  the  least  apparent  emotion,  but  to  with¬ 
stand  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  woman  plead¬ 
ing  for  her  husband’s  life  was  a  novelty  in  his 
experience,  and  a  trial  which  he  would  have 
willingly  avoided.  There  is  a  vein  of  tender, 
sympathetic  feeling  in  the  roughest  nature,  and  I 
we  frequently  find  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
proclivities  and  antecedents  give  little  evidence 
of  such  emotions,  a  delicate  chord  which  thrills 
responsive  to  the  slightest  touch.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  iron-hearted  General.  The  shriek  of 
agony,  the  dying  groan,  the  despairing  cry  of 
wounded,  mangled  men,  was  a  sound  familiar  to 
his  ear,  and  use  bad  become  “  second  nature 
but  to  the  voice  of  woman,  in  tearful,  earnest  j 
and  heartfelt  supplication  for  mercy  to  a  husband  | 
condemned  to  die,  he  was  totally  unused,  and  | 
knew  not  how  to  meet  ii  He  besought  the ' 
almost  broken-hearted  wife  to  rise,  and  assured 
her  that  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  save  her  hus¬ 
band  he  would  willingly  do  so,  but  he  had  been 
tried  by  a  court  of  officers — had  had  a  fair  trial ; 
the  evidence,  however,  was  conclusive  of  his 
guilt,  and  he  must  die. 

“  Oh,  do  not  tell  me  so !”  exclaimed  the  sup¬ 
plicant  ’  “  Do  not  condemn  me  to  a  life-long 
misery  ;  my  children  to  poverty  and  wretched¬ 
ness.  Give,  oh  t  give  me  back  my  husband,  and 
I  will  go  on  my  knees  to  serve  you !  will  bless 
you  and  pray  for  you  while  I  live.  He  is  inno¬ 
cent  of  blood,  and  has  been  guilty  only  of  indis¬ 
cretion.  Why  should  your  hard,  stem  laws  con¬ 
demn  him  to  death,  me  to  widowhood,  and  his 
children  to  orphanage,  for  doing  that  upon  which 
you  pride  yourselves.  He  did  but  obey  his 
orders,  and  for  this  he  must  suffer  a  felon’s 
death.” 

“  Madam,”  replied  Putnam,  “  you  forget  that 


if  he  had  attained  the  object  for  which  he  was 
sent,  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives  might  have 
followed.  The  information  of  which  he  is  pos¬ 
sessed  might  cause  an  attack  upon  us  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  lives  of  many  of  his  country¬ 
men  might  be  sacrificed  in  consequence.” 

“Imprison  him,  then!  immure  him  in  your 
deepest  dungeon  while  this  fearful  war  is  waged, 
but  spare,  spare  his  life  1  You  can,  if  you  will ; 
do  not  tell  me  to  the  contrary.  It  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  he  shall  die  on  the  gibbet,  or  live  a 
comfort,  protection  and  support  to  his  family 
and  friends.  Oh  I  that  man  should  have  such 
power,  and  wield  it  without  pity  or  remorse. 
Be  merciful,  as  you  hope  fmr  mercy  when  yon 
stand  before  that  awful  Judge  who  shall  decide 
your  fate  for  an  endless  eternity  ;  and  as  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  pardoned  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
))ody,  pardon  him  who  has  done  you  no  real 
harm — whose  crime  was  intentional,  not  actuaL” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  her  appeal  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  Putnam,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  sense  of  justice  and  hatred  of  the 
very  name  of  spy,  was  very  much  affected  by  it, 
and  finally  dismissed  his  visitor,  if  not  with 
hope,  at  least  with  the  idea  that  a  further  per¬ 
suasion  might  alter  bis  feelings  somewhat.  She 
did  not  dream  of  the  fact  that  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  would  follow  so  soon  upon  its  pas¬ 
sage,  for  she  had  been  carefully  kept  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  it,  and  bad  placed  great  reliance  upon 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  her  husband’s 
behalf.  He  had  been  written  to  immediately 
upon  his  arrest,  and  his  interposition  strenuously 
urged. 

The  morning  succeeding  her  visit  to  Putnam, 
a  messenger  with  a  flag  arrived  from  the  British 
General.  He  bore  a  letter  to  the  American 
commander,  but  its  tone  was  calculated  rather 
to  hasten  than  delay  or  avert  the  fate  of  the  pris¬ 
oner.  Thinking  it  beneath  him,  probably,  to 
solicit  a  favor  of  the  r«&eb,  he  demandtd  the  per¬ 
son  of  Edmund  Palmer,  claiming  him  as  a  Brit¬ 
ish  officer,  and  threatening  his  direst  wrath  in 
case  he  was  not  delivered  up.  Such  a  note  was 
as  a  spark  of  fire  to  the  combustible  nature  of 
Putnam,  and  while  the  prisoner  was  being  led 
I  forth  to  meet  his  fate,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
I  following  laconic  answer  to  Sir  Henry : 

“  HBADoriRmis,  August  7, 1777. 

“  Sm  ;  Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemj’s  ser¬ 
vice,  was  taken  as  a  spj,  lurking  within  our  lines.  He 
has  been  tried  as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spj,  and  shall  be 
executed  as  a  spy  ;  and  the  flag  is  ordered  to  depart  im- 
mediateljr. 

“  P.  8. — He  has  been  accordingly  executed. 

“ISRAEL  PCTNAM.” 

The  gibbet  on  which  Palmer  suffered  was  a 
rude  structure  of  logs,  and  stood  for  many  years 
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an  object  of  superetitioua  dread  to  those  of  the 
ooontry-people  who  were  compelled  to  pass  it 
after  nightfall. 


THOU. 

BT  EBMBn  HCLmnrnm. 

SunLT  and  cold,  vith  rigid  brow 
And  lip  of  ready  curl — 

With  words  of  measured,  easy  flow, 
like  cypress  wine,  in  which  the  pearl 
Hath  drunk  the  sparkling  life  away — 

No  wine  when  life  is  gone  ; 

Thus  silently,  horn  day  to  day, 

I  walk  my  path  alone. 

I  gase  not  on  the  starry  host. 

Nor  count  their  numbers  o’or. 

For  since  a  Pleiad  hath  been  lost, 

Their  glory  is  no  mor^— 

Ihe  “  silrer  lining  ”  from  the  sail 
Which  graced  the  brow  of  night. 

Too  rudely  tom,  hath  left  her  pale 
And  shivering  in  the  light. 

And  thou  ;  Oh,  thou  I 

To  wear  a  calm,  a  placid  mein. 

To  wear  a  beaming  smile. 

Yet  feel  our  every  breath  between 
An  aching  pang  the  while — 

To  bear  a  thought  of  deadliest  grief 
Which  none  may  ever  know — 

To  start  from  slumber  wild  and  brief 
Back  to  a  sense  of  woe— 

To  sit  with  dearest  friends  apart 
Nor  claim  from  them  a  tear. 

Is  this  not  anguish  of  the  heart, 

A  misery  most  drear  f 
Oh  I  what  is  all  this  mocking  world, 

Its  blaionry  of  art. 

When  our  lost  Pleiad,  dosmward  hurled, 
lies  darkling  in  the  heart  I 
And  thou  ;  Oh,  thou  I 

I  scan  the  page  of  ancient  lore. 

Which  once  might  wake  a  thrill ; 

Alas  I  some  memory  of  yore 
nine  eyes  with  tears  doth  All, 

And  then  I  all  the  past  rehearse. 

And  half  its  bliss  recall ; 

Till  shuddering  at  the  cold  reverse, 

I  vail  me  in  my  palL 
Oh,  God  I  and  can  we  be  serene, 

Can  human  lips  be  calm  ; 

The  face  wear  on  its  wonted  sheen — 

The  voice  its  honey-balm  ; 

While  underneath  the  garment  fold, 

The  aspen’s  deadly  art 
Inflicts  one  pang,  then  still  and  cold. 

Falls  from  the  bleeding  heart  f 
And  thou  ;  Oh,  thou  I 

No  sunny  bowers  of  golden  ease 
Could  lore  our  feet  aside  ; 

The  gauds  which  common  eyes  would  please, 
Our  hearts  might  well  deride. 

Our  fountain  bowl  of  life  was  filled 
Where  bitter  herb-roots  grow. 

And  in  the  bowl  our  tears  distilled 
Have  made  it  overflow. 


Alas  I  the  songs  we  each  have  sung 
Were  prophets  of  the  morrow — 
Were  preludes,  all  too  wildly  rung. 
Portending  direst  sorrow  ; 

And  now  the  singing  lip  Is  mote. 
The  song-pulse  hushed  forever, 

A  cypress  wreath  is  on  the  lute. 

Its  dirge- tone — never — never  I 
And  thou  ;  Oh,  thou  I 
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BT  JOBH  KBAI8. 

Thou  still,  unvarnished  bride  of  quietness  I 
Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time. 
Sylvan  historian  who  can  thus  express 
A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  ; 
What  leaf-fKnged  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 

In  temple  on  the  vales  of  Arcady  F 
What  men  or  gods  are  these?  what  maidens  loth? 
What  mad  pursuit?  what  struggle  to  escape? 
What  pipes  and  minstrels  ?  what  wild  ecstacy  ? 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared. 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone. 

Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song  ;  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare  ; 

Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
Though  winning  near  the  goal — yet  do  not  grieve ; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair. 

0,  Attic  shape  I  fair  altitude  ;  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought. 

With  forest  branches,  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou  sflent  form  I  dost  tease  ns  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity  ;  cold  pastoral  I 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste. 

Thou  shalt  remain  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  sayst. 
“  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  ” — that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth ;  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 
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THE  ANTAGONISM  OF  RACES.  | 

It  is  alike  curious  and  instructive  to  trace  in ' 
the  lights  of  history  those  immutable  laws  writ- 1 
ten  by  the  Anger  of  God  on  the  mind  of  man, ; 
marking  the  diversity  of  race  more  deAnitively 
than  any  merely  physical  peculiarity  of  form  or  | 
color.  Thut  each  race  has  an  identity,  a  destiny,  | 
and  a  period  of  existence,  is  as  conclusive  as  the 
records  of  humanity  can  make  it  The  Sclavo- : 
nian,  with  an  incomprehensible  constitutional ! 
submission  to  authority,  now  just  returned  from 
the  latest  of  a  series  of  invasions  fi-om  the  j 
northern  and  great  central  plains  of  Europe  ; ! 
the  Celt  possessed  of  unconquerable  paroxysmal 
struggles  for  physical  license,  always  resulting 
in  anarchy  and  terminating  in  centralized  des¬ 
potism  ;  the  Scandinavian,  in  whom  alone  dwells 
the  idea  of  that  individuality  which  constitutes 
the  essential  essence  of  conservative  liberty ; 
the  African,  crouching,  conAding,  with  antece¬ 
dents  as  somber  as  the  color  of  his  skin,  but 
basking  in  prospects  of  a  brighter  day ;  and  the 
uncounted  millions  of  Mongols,  for  ages  in  statu 
quo,  temporariiy  rousing  from  their  lethargy — 
each  show  distinctive  identity  of  race  in  mental 
constitution.  The  Jew,  true  to  his  race,  unmis¬ 
takable  in  peculiarity  of  mind  and  features  of 
body,  is  fearfully  working  out  that  destiny, 
through  dispersions  and  persecutions,  denounced 
against  him  in  Holy  Writ  While  the  fading 
glories  of  the  Ottoman,  and  the  rapid  extinction 
of  the  North  American  Indian  ;  the  lost  race 
who  built  Thebes  and  raised  the  eternal  Pyra¬ 
mids  ;  the  unknown  dwellers  of  Palenque,  who 
inscribed  on  their  temples  !n  mysterious  char¬ 
acter  the  memorial  of  a  mighty  people  who 
studded  Central  America  with  habitations  for 
myriads  of  human  beings ;  and  the  sure  evi¬ 
dences  that  a  race  occupied  Europe  anterior  to, 
and  dissimilar  from,  its  present  population,  pro¬ 
claim  that  succession  in  the  families  of  man  Is  a 
law  of  Nature. 

Speculation  with  reference  to  a  single  or  mul¬ 
tiplied  origin  of  the  human  family  is  not  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  inquiry ;  and  the  hypothesis  that 
races  intermix,  forming  new  species,  is  simply 
stated  on  this  occasion  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  permanency  and  perfection  in  the 
works  of  Almighty  wisdom.  Neither  is  it  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  the  problematical  weight  of 
ephemeral  hybrid  populations  in  the  scale  of  hu¬ 
man  aA'airs,  but  to  show  that  an  uneradicable 
antagonism  exists  between  the  races  of  men. 
Historic  record  is  the  great  storehouse  in  which 
to  study  man,  and  a  fragment  is  selected  to  elu¬ 
cidate  in  part  this  ethnological  peculiarity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Afteenth  century. 


when  the  social  tenets  of  the  Reformation  were 
beginning  to  agitate  Europe,  a  dilapidated  na¬ 
tion,  partially  regenerated,  emerged  from  the 
night  of  time,  and  for  a  season  promised  to  sway 
the  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  Saracen,  who  for  many  centuries  had  held 
possession  of  nearly  all  the  Western  Peninsula, 
at  this  time,  after  a  conAict  with  the  native  war¬ 
like  tribes  for  three  hundred  years,  still  found 
himself  possessed  of  the  richest  portion  of  that 
country.  Inhabiting  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Granada — between  mountain  barriers  on  the 
north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south — be 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  fertile  province 
of  Andalusia.  With  a  chain  of  castles  guarding 
every  mountain  pass  on  one  frontier,  and  a 
strongly-fortiAed  coast  on  the  other,  he  lay  in 
the  lap  of  luxury  aimost  without  the  fear  of 
molestation.  With  a  civilization  at  that  period 
unsurpassed,  the  Moorish  people  had  attained  a 
reAnement  in  domestic  life  which  made  this 
country  the  garden  of  the  world.  The  arts  and 
sciences  had  long  Aourished  in  their  keeping, 
and  Cordova,  while  under  the  Moorish  Kings, 
was,  in  the  light  of  literature,  the  sun  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  vast  population  the  territory  con¬ 
tained,  the  splendor  of  its  arms  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  architecture  indicate  a  civil  polity  that 
did  not  oppress  the  people. 

This  ancient  Iberia  which,  coeval  with  the 
historic  period,  was  and  still  is  the  land  of  the 
Celt,  has  been  successively  subdued  by  the 
Roman,  the  Goth  and  the  Saracen,  each  of 
whom  left  unmistakable  monuments  of  pecu¬ 
liar  and  inimitable  greatness — elements  to  this 
day  aAecting  the  Government  and  people  of 
Spain.  But  that  element  which  of  all  others 
inAuenced  the  national  life  ^as  the  spirit  of  lib¬ 
erty  planted  by  the  Northern  conquerors  in  As¬ 
toria,  Navarre  and  along  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  Spanish  people,  separated  by  mountains 
and  rivers  into  distinct  and  petty  kingdoms, 
having  no  bond  of  union  except  hostility  to 
the  Moor,  seldom  on  terms  of  good  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  each  other,  and  ruled  mostly  by  mili¬ 
tary  chieftiuns,  had  made  little  progress  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  less  in  the  establishment  of 
government  adapted  to  develop  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country. 

At  this  time,  and  under  these  circumstances. 
Arragon  and  Castile,  the  most  important  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Peninsula,  were  united  in  political 
compact  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  assumed  a  new 
position  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

There  is,  probably,  no  isolated  period  in  his- 
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tory  the  circomstances  of  which  stand  in  such 
bold  relief,  or  in  which  the  destiny  of  man  and 
nations  were  so  dependent  on  its  results,  or  that 
is  so  replete  with  visions  of  enduring  naUonal 
glory  for  Spain,  as  that  in  which  the  independ¬ 
ent  sovereigns  of  these  provinces  combined  the 
power  of  each  for  the  consolidation  and  defense 
of  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula  not  subject  to 
Saracen  rule.  By  this  compact  the  Spanish 
Monarchy  became  united,  and  an  energetic  na¬ 
tion  formed  from  the  di^ointed  and  discordant 
materials  which  then  pervaded  the  country. 
And  although  the  Christian  provinces  had  on 
several  occasions  joined  arms,  either  through 
common  consent  or  by  conquest  of  one  or  ano¬ 
ther  of  its  petty  kings,  yet  this  was  the  only  al¬ 
liance  possessing  apparently  the  elements  of  na¬ 
tionality. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  remaining  Christian  kingdoms 
of  Spain  were  reduced  and  merged  in  one  gen¬ 
eral  government ;  and  before  the  completion  of 
its  second  decade,  by  extermination  and  expul¬ 
sion,  the  Peninsula  was  nearly  relieved  of  its 
Moorish  population.  The  politico-religious  en- 
agn  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  substituted  for 
the  crescent  on  the  temples  of  the  Prophet,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  Andalusia  was  speedily  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  sterility,  marking  even  at  this  day 
the  blight  of  that  memorable  crusade.  It  was 
during  this  reign  that  the  immortal  Genoese  ex¬ 
tended  the  scepter  of  Spain  over  more  and  richer 
territory  than  that  of  any  cotemporary,  and 
quadrupled  the  domain  of  Europe.  It  was  under 
that  reign  that  that  monster  of  iniquity,  the 
Court  of  Inquisition,  was  projected,  which, 
through  its  sanguinary  appliances,  attempted  to 
crush  from  out  th»  nation  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
During  this  reign  heavy  artillery  was  first 
brought  to  bear  against  the  hitherto  impregna¬ 
ble  fortresses  of  Granada,  crumbling  them  at 
their  foundations;  and,  under  it,  commerce 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
earth — pouring  into  the  cofibrs  of  Spain  the  rich 
returns  of  successful  enterprise.  Under  this 
dynasty,  Loyola  devised  and  established  an  order 
of  missionaries,  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
curse  of  nationa  And,  under  this  line  of  kings, 
Spain  added  to  her  dominions,  besides  her  vast 
possessions  in  America,  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Two  Sicilies;  and  became  not  only  invincible  by 
sea,  but  formidable  on  land.  The  nation  rose 
in  power  and  splendor,  but  the  common  law  of 
Arragon  and  Castile,  by  which  the  civil  rights 
of  the  citizen  were  secured,  and  their  ancient 
Teutonic  constitutions,  through  which  arbitrary 
power  was  restricted,  were  alike  disregarded  or 


overthrown.  Neither  their  adaptation  to  the 
spirit  of  the  people  among  whom  they  origin¬ 
ated,  nor  the  sanctity  of  ages  through  which 
they  had  existed,  were  henceforth  aught  in  the 
policy  of  this  Government,  in  its  march  to  wealth 
and  dominion.  Individuality  was  lost  iu  na¬ 
tional  glory,  and  that  glory  alone  was  the  pride 
and  boast  of  her  rulers. 

But,  unfortunately  for — nay,  fatal  to  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  Spanish  rule,  to  the  destruction  of 
Moorish  thrift  and  industry,  succeeded  the  in¬ 
herent  idleness  and  improvidence  of  the  Celt ; 
and  to  the  mild  and  even  tolerant  Government 
of  the  Saracen,  the  despotism  of  Celtic  conquer¬ 
ors,  and  the  bigotry  of  a  Celtic  Church  followed 
the  victories  of  the  soldiers  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Under  these  permanent  and  pervading 
infiuences,  the  people  were  ultimately  impover¬ 
ished  at  home,  and  the  Government  despoiled 
of  its  possessions  abroad.  Internal  discord 
weakened  the  power  of  the  throne,  and  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  Church  excited  successful  revolt 
in  the  Netherlands.  Portugal  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  the  Governmeni  Gibraltar  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  hostile  nation.  The  Dutch  seized 
Brazil,  and  most  of  her  American  Colonics  re¬ 
volted  and  became  independent  States.  And 
finally,  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  Cuba, 
the  brightest  of  the  remaining  gems  in  the  crown 
of  this  once  powerful  Kingdom,  shall  cease  to 
decorate  her  ensign  of  empire,  while  Spain,  from 
having  ruled  the  seas,  finds  her  harbors  an  easy 
prey  to  nations,  on  whom,  in  the  pride  of  her 
might,  she  looked  with  contempt.  Instead  of 
governing  by  right  of  discovery  and  conquest 
the  vast  continent  of  the  West,  contending  fac¬ 
tions  ingloriously  render  her  a  prey  to  her  own 
dissensions,  and  from  having  been  the  richest, 
she  is  now  among  the  poorest  nations  of  modem 
Europe. 

In  view  of  reverses  so  amazing  as  to  reach 
from  extensive  empire  to  comparative  depend¬ 
ency,  we  are  constrained  to  seek  for  causes  ade¬ 
quate  to  produce  a  contrast  so  marveloua  And 
here,  upon  the  threshold  of  our  investigations, 
with  the  history  of  her  occasional  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  action,  but  her  almost  ceaseless  discord 
before  ns,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  diverse 
character  of  her  people,  the  mystery  of  her 
strength  and  her  weakness  is  unfolded  to  our 
view.  The  existence  of  antagonistic  races  in 
the  body  politic  is  the  source,  not  only  of  the 
former  greatness,  but  the  latter  degeneracy  of 
Spain.  The  dominant  race  of  that  country  is 
Celtic,  but  the  enduring,  indomitable,  persever¬ 
ing  descendants  of  the  Northern  conquerors, 
though  unable,  through  numerical  inferiority,  to 
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form  tbe  GorerDment  oa  their  own  model,  are,  i 
nererthelew,  powerful  enough  to  thwart  in  great  | 
degree  the  will  of  a  migoritj  of  her  people,  and  | 
BO  diatract  ae  to  render  turbulent  that  which  i 
would  otherwise  be  the  eteady  policy  of  the  na- ! 
tion.  Were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  this  leaeer  ! 
admixture  of  a  race  so  adverse  in  thought  and 
instinct  to  its  more  numerous  associate,  tbe  civil 
policy  of  Spain  would  be  preeminently  Celtic ; 
and  in  place  of  perpetual  discord,  save  those 
i^Mtsmodic  throes  for  physical  liberty  peculiar 
to  a  Celtic  people,  the  quiet  of  unalloyed  des¬ 
potism  would  reign  triumphantly. 

The  valor  of  Spain  in  her  palmy  days  was 
universally  acknowledged.  In  her  wars  with 
other  nations  the  energies  of  each  race  were 
naturally  developed  and  readily  combined,  be¬ 
cause  tbe  events  of  war  afforded  to  each  the 
chance  of  indulging  its  own  peculiar  propensity. 
In  her  monstrous  aggressions  the  nnconquwable 
desire  to  amass  wealth  in  the  lesser  race,  and 
the  Intense  love  of  blood  and  rapine  in  the 
greater,  were  alike  gratified.  But  when  a  civil 
polity,  under  which  both  were  to  pursue  their 
inclinations  upon  a  common  basis,  became  the 
olqect  of  attainnsent,  disciH'd  and  anarchy  were 
the  natural  consequences.  Tbe  Teutonic  blood 
of  the  Northern  invasion,  and  the  aboriginal 
Celtic  population,  can  neither  mix  nor  harmo- 
nixe.  The  lovers  of  liberty  and  the  lovers  of 
bondage  find  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  Constitutional  liberty  and  inquisitorial 
despotism  make  no  compromises. 

The  vestiges  of  constitutional  government 
found  among  the  Celtic  nations  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  at  this  day,  are  institutions  of 
the  Gothic  conquerors,  and  never  had  a  hold  on 
the  aboriginal  race — while  tbe  irresistible  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  clergy  as  clearly  indicated  then 
as  now  the  centralizing  tendency  of  the  Celtic 
people.  Whenever  those  Governments  and  this 
people  fell  at  variance,  the  latter  proved  them¬ 
selves  the  voluntary  subjects  of  ecclesiastical 
dictaUon. 

Arianism  in  its  purity  acknowledges  an  over¬ 
ruling  power — One  and  indivisible.  Tbe  simple 
sublimity  of  this  idea  operated  so  mightily  on 
tbe  Gothic  mind,  even  in  its  barbarism,  that 
those  rude  tribes  were  easily  converted  to  the 
new  religion.  Had  the  complex  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  been,  at  that  early  period,  offered  them 
instead.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any  pm> 
manent  change  in  their  religious  views  would 
have  been  effected.  It  was  the  idea  of  individn- 
ality  which  seised  upon  their  understanding, 
and  developed  a  BusceptiHlity  to  higher  notions 
of  religion  than  those  they  then  possessed.  On 
VoL.  1 V — 34. 


the  contrary,  the  Gaols  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  in  the  sixth, 
threw  off  their  ancient  superstitiona  and  as¬ 
sumed  those  of  tbe  Romish  Church — a  widely 
different  religion  from  that  accepted  by  tbe 
Northern  tribes.  Rites  and  ceremonies,  divisi¬ 
bility  and  mediation,  implying  self-distrust,  were 
its  peculiar  features  which  gave  it  harmony  with 
the  Celtic  mind.  A  splendid  ritual  in  tbe  Church 
and  a  brilliant  leadership  in  the  State  were  in¬ 
dispensable  adjuncts  to  its  full  development ; 

I  while  simplicity  in  religions  worship  and  democ- 
I  racy  in  State  polity — indicative  of  self-reliance — 
are  inherent  elements  in  the  Scandinavian  family 
i  of  man. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  the  doctrines 
of  the  Celtic  Church  were  forced,  though  not 
without  resistance,  upon  the  Gothic  race  in 
Spain.  To  this  unnatural  condition  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  much  of  its  social  turbulence^ 

From  the  establishment  of  Gothic  tupremacy 
in  tbe  fifth,  to  its  entire  overthrow  fay  tbe  Sara¬ 
cens  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centnry,  the 
aimriginal  inheritors  of  the  soil  were  powerless, 
and,  at  least  as  far  as  bist<M7  informs  us,  lost, 
except  in  tbe  eye  of  Him  in  whose  keeping  are 
His  own  handy-works.  From  Uiat  time  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  original 
Celtic  population  was  nlently  gathering  strength 
along  the  tributaries  of  the  Duro  and  at  the 
northern  base  of  tbe  Iberian  chain ;  while  in  As- 
turia,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  tbe 
Pyrenees,  the  Goth  was  being  prepared  for  that 
struggle  which,  by  the  united  effort  of  tbe  two 
races,  was  ultimately  to  wrest  Spain  from  her 
African  usurpers.  During  that  long  period  of 
warfare  for  supremacy.  Gothic  customa  were 
predominant,  and  individual  rights  pervaded,  so 
far  as  a  state  of  semi-barbarism  would  permit, 
their  social  and  political  institutions.  But  as 
the  aboriginal  people  were  again  on  the  increase, 
so  also  was  there  developed  a  principle  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  ^>irit  of  liberty  in  the  centralizing 
instinct  inherent  in  the  Celtic  mind. 

In  the  reig^  of  Alfonso  XI,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  liberties  of 
the  Spanish  people  were  first  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  by  confining  the  election  of  members  of 
Cortes  to  the  bailiflfe  or  regidores,  whose  num¬ 
bers  were  very  limited,  and  whose  succession 
was  kept’up  by  close  elections,  eflbctuaUy  shut¬ 
ting  out,  for  a  time,  the  people  frmn  a  share  in 
popular  representation.  Again,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  tbe  reigns  of  John  II  and  Henri  lY, 
tbe  freedom  of  elections  was  often  invaded. 
Then  the  law  of  “  General  Privilege,’'  enacted 
in  1283,  being  a  statute  declaratory  of  the  com- 
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moa  law  of  Amgoo  that  no  citiaen  diould  be 
tried  by  secret  process,  was  annihilated  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  Inquisition ;  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  as 
Chancellor  of  Spain,  declared  in  1517  that  “  By 
God’s  help,  and  mth  my  girdle  of  St  Francis, 
I  will  bring  every  great  man  to  his  duty,  and 
with  my  sandals  I  will  stamp  upon  the  insolence 
of  the  nobility.” 

The  nolnlity  of  the  middle  ages  opposed  a 
barrier  between  the  Imperfectly  developed  mu¬ 
nicipal  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  in  a  single  head.  Throughout 
that  period  the  Spanish  nobility  were  of  the 
Gothic  race,  and  to  them,  through  their  op¬ 
position  to  absolute  monarchy,  the  people  are 
indebted  for  whatever  rights  are  still  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution.  The  insolence  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity,  so  severely  denounced  by  the  Cardinal,  con¬ 
sisted  in -their  opposition  to  a  system  of  arbi¬ 
trary  rule  to  which  the  nation  had  not  become 
submissive ;  and  his  reply  to  their  demand  to 
know  by  what  autbmrity  he  thus  governed  the 
kingdom,  was  pointing  to  a  battery  of  artillery 
which  had  just  spoken  its  thunder  tones :  “  Be¬ 
hold  the  power  with  which  I  have  governed,  and 
with  which  I  intend  still  to  govern  thus  un¬ 
hesitatingly  declaring  hostility  to  Gothic  insti- 
tntions.  The  voice  (rf'  the  cannon — not  the  voice 
of  the  people — became  vea  Dd  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain. 

The  arbitrary  response  of  Charles  Y  to  a 
petition  made  in  1555,  asking  that  the  Cortes 
alone  should  have  power  to  annul  its  own  acts, 
viz  :  “To  this  we  answer,  we  shall  do  what  best 
suits  our  Government,”  contrasts  strangely 
enough  with  the  declaration  of  a  Cortes  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  occasion 
of  the  investiture  of  a  king,  that,  “We  who 
separately  are  as  good  as  you,  and  united  much 
your  betters,  make  you  our  king  on  condition 
that  you  will  maintain  our  laws  and  privileges ; 
if  not,  no,”  and  unmistakably  shows  the  rapidly 
declining  influence  of  the  people  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  nation. 

These  agg^ressions  upon  the  ancient  liberties 
ot  the  people,  grew  still  worse  under  Philip  II, 
and  finally,  in  1700,  the  crown  itself  was  trans¬ 
ferred,  by  will  of  Charles  II,  to  a  foreign  prince. 
This  long  series  of  encroachments  so  terminat¬ 
ing,  demonstrate  that  the  Government  of  the 
Goth  had  at  last  succumbed  to  that  of  the  Celt. 
The  rulers  had  become  arrogant,  and  the  people 
servile.  Centralization  had  v.bsorbed  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  privilege  of  municipality. 

Thus  we  see  that  for  a  long  period  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Gothic  liberty — gems,  though  set  in 


barbaric  enchasing — pervaded  the  Western  Pen¬ 
insula.  Then  came  the  Saracen  in  his  despot¬ 
ism,  but  refined  by  civilization  and  tolerant  in 
religion,  and  for  a  longer  period  ruled  Spain  as 
universally  as  his  predecessor.  Afterward  there 
arose  a  joint  occupancy  of  Goth  and  Celt,  driv¬ 
ing  back  to  his  African  home  the  usurper,  and 
presenting  to  the  world  the  absurd  spectacle  of 
antagonistic  races  essaying  to  govern  in  com¬ 
mon  a  country  which  of  right  belonged  to  the 
elder  and  more  populous  occupant  of  the  soil. 

Conquest  and  displacement  are,  in  their  ex¬ 
tended  sense,  co-rclative  terms ;  yet  distinct 
races  do,  for  limited  periods,  inhabit  in  common 
the  same  localities,  even  though  the  lesser  estab¬ 
lish  and  control  the  institutions  under  which  all 
live.  But  usually  conquests  are  incomplete,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  dominion  returns  to  the  original 
possessors.  Ancient  Gaul  was  subjugated  by  a 
few  thousand  Franks,  who  ruled  it  for  a  long 
period  ;  yet  she  never  became  Frank  except  in 
name,  and  modem  France  possesses  an  almost 
homogeneous  race,  and  has  returned  to  a  har¬ 
monious  social  system.  While  in  Britain,  after 
a  conflict  for  near  three  hundred  years,  the  Saxon 
conquest  became  complete,  and  England  enjoys 
a  form  of  government  radically  different  fbom 
that  of  the  ancient  Britton,  which  has  become 
permanently  settled  without  the  possibility  of 
retrocession.  Spain  is  still  in  the  refiner’s  craci- 
ble,  and  will  ultimately  come  forth,  purged  of 
whatever  is  incompatable  with  nationality  in  the 
form  of  race,  to  take  her  place  with  an  identity 
among  the  nations. 

If  the  cause  of  Spanish  disorder  and  the  de¬ 
cline  of  Spanish  wealth  and  power,  exist  in  her 
elements  of  race  being  so  proportioned  that  the 
policy  of  neither  can  become  the  settled  policy 
of  the  State,  is  it  not  the  excellence  of  wisdom 
for  a  nation  having  institutions  based  in  the 
common  will  of  a  homogeneous  people,  to  main¬ 
tain  those  institutions  at  any  cost,  inviolate? 
Spain  had  no  sneh  choice.  The  political  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  already  heterogeneous  popula¬ 
tions  of  Castile  and  Arragon ;  the  conquests  along 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Moor¬ 
ish  Kingdoms,  brought  together  under  one  head 
the  elements  interminable  discord,  which 
neither  time  nor  circnmstance  have  sntBced  to 
obliterate  w  even  to  allay.  Tet  a  constitution 
in  letter,  though  not  in  spirit,  may  be  regarded 
a  permanent  institution  in  the  national  policy, 
because  it  is  the  will  of  one  portion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  possess  at  least  the  shadow  of  liberty. 
And  equally  permanent,  though  not  so  spirit¬ 
less,  is  the  inquisitorial  system  acquiesced  in  by 
a  for  greater  portion  of  the  nation.  These  rep- 
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reoentative  principlea  will  cootiaue  to  rise  and 
fall  as  the  Goth  or  Celt  preponderates  in  the 
conncils  of  the  nation,  though  with  ceaseless 
tumoiL 

The  Supreme  Ruler  of  nations  has  decreed 
that  in  disobedience  of  His  laws  the  people  shall 
be  devoured  with  “mischief"  and  “bitter  de¬ 
struction."  “The  sword  without  and  terror 
within  shall  destroy  "  them.  And,  inasmuch  as 
of  old  the  “  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations 
their  inheritance,  and  set  the  bounds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  *  *  *  .*  and  determined  the  bounds 
of  their  inhabitants,"  and  gave  to  no  nation  a 
diversity  of  race,  but  separated  the  children  of 
Israel  from  all  other  people,  that  each  might 
serve  Him  after  a  specidc  destiny — Spain,  in 
disobeying  this  law,  has  exempliBed  in  the  strife 
of  Goth  and  Celt  and  Saracen  for  a  thousand 
years,  that  to  overstep  these  bounds  of  inherit¬ 
ance,  and  to  interfere  with  this  destiny,  is  to 
faring  down  destruction  indeed. 


THE  TWO  VOICES. 

BT  n.tRTB 

I  muKD  a  Toloe,  twas  the  voice  of  Spring, 

Cp  from  the  rivulet  murmuriug— 

SngiiiS  of  freedom — thus  the  laj 
On  the  wandering  breexes  floated  asraf  : 

“  ioj  I  Joy  I  the  chains  that  hound  na 
Now  disappear ; 

Sunlight  pours  its  treasures  round  ns. 
Warm,  warm  and  clear— 

Onward,  speeding  onward. 

To  the  bright  main, 

Chainless,  free,  unfettered. 

Are  we  again  I" 

1  heard  a  voice,  ’twas  the  voice  of  Spring, 

Out  from  the  hill-sides  whispering ; 

Add  a  strain  from  the  woodland  blent  its  tons 
With  the  low,  sweet  murmur  floating  mr— 

“  Joj  I  joj  t  the  worid  is  waking 
From  its  long  rest, 

Barth  a  glow  of  warmth  is  *«vt**g 
^  her  chill  breast. 

Through  the  tin^  flower-germ 
Passes  a  thrill, 

lifs  I  life  I  again  thon’rt  waking 
O’er  vale  and  hill  I’’ 

I  heard  a  voice,  ’twas  the  voice  of  Spring, 

Over  the  waters  warbling ; 

Home  to  the  wilds  come  the  soBg-Mrds  badt, 
Baaring  sweet  music  along  their  track— 

“  ^07 1  Jot  I  we’re  home  returning 
To  the  glad  hills, 

FVom  our  long  and  far  sojonmlng— 

Now  to  the  rills. 

To  Hie  vale  and  the  Ihrest, 

And  tbs  bright  plain. 

Has  ring  back  sweet  mnsie, 

Come  we  again  I" 

I  heard  a  velee,  twas  the  veiee  efSpriag, 


Nature,  ail  Nature,  awoke  to  sing ; 

And  there  araa  not  a  nook  or  a  lonalj  dsU 
That  had  not  a  voice  the  glad  song  to  swell— 

“  Joy  I  Joy  I  the  Winter  snows 
Pass  flrom  the  earth — 

Spring,  sweet  Spring,  o’er  Natnie  throws 
Glsdnsas  and  nsirth  I 
Joy  to  fount  and  woodland. 

Valley  and  plain. 

Sunlight,  song,  sweet  odors. 

Welcome  again  I’’ 

There  came  a  voice  with  the  voice  of  Spring; 

In  notes  of  discord  mingling. 

Jiy  was  the  burden  of  \er  sweet  strain. 

The  other  voice  had  a  sound  of  pain. 

“  Grief  I  grief  t”  was  the  plaintive  mnrwinr 
Blent  with  the  lay — 

Grief  for  the  loved,  the  true-hserted. 

All  passed  away— 

Grief  for  foir  cheeks  all  faded. 

Sweet  voices  fled. 

High  hopes  forever  shaded— 

Grief  for  the  dead. 

There  came  a  voice  with  the  voice  of  Spring; 
Strange,  sadly  strange,  was  tbsir  mingUng— 

*  Barth  I  thou  art  dreary,  and  sad  sod  Ions  P* 

So  sang  the  mourner  in  sorrowful  tone— 

“  I’m  lone  and  weary  hearted. 

Earth,  cheerless  earth  I 
Joy  has  from  thee  departed, 

With  gUdnees  and  mirth. 

Hopes  I  they  are  doomed  to  perish 
E’en  in  thdr  birth — 

Vainly  thy  joys  we  cherish. 

Earth,  cheerless  earth  1“ 

Whence  came  that  voice  with  the  votes  of  Spring; 
Mournfully,  strangely  thus  chiming  in  f 
’Twas  the  voice  of  Man — O I  from  him  alone 
Osme  the  sad  murmur  of  sorrow’s  tone. 

Joy  was  in  the  woodland, 

Joy  in  the  plain. 

Only  Man,  the  greatly  gifted. 

Stooped  to  complain. 

Still  that  plaint  of  sorrow 

Blends  wtth  all  mirth. 

Sighing,  ever  sighing— 

“  Earth,  lonely  earth  1” 


SONNET- HELOISE  TO  ABELARD  ..Nn.  IV. 
■r  HBantm  asm  mna. 

Tns  morning  with  the  rain  came  down  my  tsars, 
puling  from  Iny  surcharged  hesut  as  foil 
The  dreary  rain  from  that  gveat  upper  wall 
Which  lies  between  ourselves  and  Heaven — appears 
It  strange  to  Thee,  that  she,  whose  forehead  wears 
Its  calm  when  Thou  art  nigh,  should  have  to  teB 
Of  tears,  as  if  some  melancholy  knell 
Rehearsed  the  buried  hopes  of  foregone  years. 

Not  thus,  0,  my  beloved  I  when  I  lean 
My  head  upon  thy  breast,  I  do  forget 
That  storm-clouds  lie  my  worldand  Hsavsa  batwssa; 
But  like  the  rainbow,  whose  two  ends  are  set 
Upon  the  earth,  yet  Heavenward  Ufts  Its  sheen, 
Transflgnted  I,  how  should  mlae  eyes  be  wstP 
JVsw  rsr*,  April,  IMT. 
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It  is  not  gold,  or  silver,  or  precions  stones — 
i(  is  not  ftgricultnre,  nor  exclusively  commerce — 
it  is  not  republican  institutions,  great  and  free 
as  they  make  men  and  nations  t  Spain  has  dug 
the  gold  of  the  world,  and  impoverished  herself 
at  last  England  has  dug  the  iron — she  is  the 
hanker  of  all  nations.  Where  iron  is  made,  the 
gold  must  ga  Iron  is  the  master — gold  is  the 
slave !  Iron  is  the  very  shark  of  commerce ; 
gold  is  only  the  pilot-fish.  Men  can  live  without 
gold,  but  they  cannot  dispense  with  iron.  It  is 
in  the  ax  of  the  frontiersman  who  levels  the 
forest  and  opens  it  to  the  sun  ;  it  is  in  the  mar- 
riner’s  compass,  whose  magnetic  needle  turns  to 
the  pole ;  it  is  in  the  rifle  of  the  backwoodsman, 
in  the  hair-spring  of  the  chronometer,  in  the 
nail  that  holds  the  clapboard  on  the  houses  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  men ;  in  every  plow¬ 
share  that  turns  up  the  soil,  in  every  sword  that 
gleams  in  the  battle-field  ;  it  is  everywhere  un¬ 
der  the  son.  The  world  conld  not  go  on  one 
year  without  iroa  It  could  move  ages  without 
gold  I  The  subject  of  iron  is  inexhaustible — 
it  has  no  limits.  Every  hour  is  developing  some 
hitherto  undiscovered  element  or  application  in 
this  tremendous  agency  of  Nature.  One  of  the 
most  striking  applications  of  it  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  as  a  building  material.  The  crude  iron 
building  is  an  European  invention,  but  Ameri¬ 
can  genius  perfected  the  first  dim  conception  ; 
and  the  age  is  just  on  us  when  great  cities  will 
spring  out  of  our  iron  mines,  and  flash  forth 
every  classic  form  of  architecture  in  enduring 
iron !  We  have  had  two  New  Yorks,  and  now  wc 
are  going  to  have  a  third.  The  first  was  buiit 
by  the  Dutch,  of  bricks ;  the  second  was  made 
of  stone  ;  the  third  wiil  be  of  iron.  A  good 
many  hard  things  have  been  said  about  the  late 
Administration,  and  probably  most  of  them 
were  deserved,  but  the  country  is  indebted  in  no 
small  degree  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Bowman,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction,  for  the  elaborate  inves¬ 
tigation  they  made  of  the  whole  sulgect  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
public  edifices.  They  chose  iron,  and  it  wouid 
be  hard  to  believe  that  any  Administration  that 
succeeds  them  will  be  induced  to  go  backward 
when  the  whole  Republic,  by  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse,  is  crowding  on  to  the  great  future.  We 
might  here  remark  that  in'  Mr.  Guthrie’s  inves¬ 
tigation  he  chose  a  new  invention,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  soecessfnlly  applied  in  the  construction  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  at  New  Orleana  This  in¬ 
vention  is  known  as  the  “  Pise  Iron  Building,” 
and  from  the  Government  report  we  learn  that 


the  invention  coneists  of  imbedding  the  columns 
of  the  exterior  walls  of  iron  buildings  in  a  cheap 
non-conducting  preparation  of  common  earth, 
water  and  straw,  by  which  the  inside  wall  (which 
costa  very  little)  is  supplied  for  the  iron  skele¬ 
ton.  The  iron  shell  is  made  in  the  usual  form, 
with  the  panels  or  outside  plates  thrown  back  a 
few  inches  from  the  columns  or  frame-work — 

^  thus  interposing  non-conducting  substances  be- 
,  tween  the  point  of  contact  to  prevent  (as  in  iron 
safes)  the  transfusion  of  heat  from  the  exterior 
plates  to  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  It  has  been 
.  found  by  many  experiments  that  iron  buildings, 
like  iron  safes,  may  be  partialiy  preserved  in  in¬ 
tense  fire,  and  may  preserve  their  contents,  but 
they  themselves  are  ruined  in  the  process.  The 
invention  which  we  have  alluded  to,  which  the 
,  Government  has  taken  up,  and  which  we  have 
’  partially  described,  is  one  which  can  be  applied 
with  extreme  economy  in  the  whole  system  of 
.  domestic  architecture.  The  thin  external  frame- 
:  work  of  an  iron  building  of  the  most  beautiful 
i  style  of  ornamental  architecture  can  be  made 
very  cheap  ;  but  it  absorbs  heat  and  admits  cold 
to  such  ail  extent  that  it  is  impossible,  in  our 
climate,  to  live  inude  such  buildings.  This  in¬ 
vention  remedies  that  defect  entirety,  and  pre¬ 
serves  a  more  equal  temperature  than  has  ever 
been  obtained  any  other  process.  The  facts 
I  presented  to  the  Government  and  the  report  on 
j  the  subject  would  seem  to  settle  this  question. 
We  rejoice  in  this  as  another  triumph  of  the  ge- 
I  nius  of  our  countrymen  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  wizard  wand  of  empire  has  been  transmitted 
,  through  a  hundred  nations.  The  Egyptians  held 
!  it  by  science  ;  the  Greeks,  by  art ;  the  Romans, 

I  by  the  sword  t  England  has  held  it  by  iron  I 
;  but  her  power  to  produce  iron  is  not  increasing 
I  in  proportion  to  the  demand ;  it  never  can.  Her 
i  empire  is  passing  away ;  the  scepter  is  moving 
j  over  the  Atlantic.  America  has  long  enough 
I  been  buying  English  rails  to  lay  over  her  own 
I  iron  and  coal  beds.  Bnt  this  will  stop.  The 
I  Briarean  arms  of  this  Western  Hercules  are  be- 
j  ing  wielded  to  drag  up  from  the  reluctant  earth 
I  its  deep-hidden  treasures.  The  best  genius  of 
I  the  worid  is  here,  or  will  come  at  our  bidding. 
It  should  be  the  business  of  this  Republic  to 
award  premiums,  in  every  department  of  exer¬ 
tion,  to  the  mind  that  creates.  The  consumer  is 
the  drone  in  the  hive ;  it  is  only  the  man  tiiat 
does  something  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
citizen  I  Favoritism  here  should  not  make  men 
of  puppies,  who  can  live  only  by  sucking  the 
roaming  wolf  of  the  West  Partisans  are  clamor¬ 
ing  for  a  protective  tariff;  bnt  this  means,  at 
best,  only  a  premium  offered  to  idleness  and 
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•toiulity.  Tbere  ia  protection  enough  in  the 
Uwa  of  God  and  the  courae  of  Nature  to  every 
true  worker — to  every  true  creator — to  every 
good,  original  thinker.  It  ia  ao  of  every  art. 
With  the  inezhauatible  reaourcea  of  thia  conti¬ 
nent,  to  go  whining  around  Congreaa  for  a  bill 
of  protection  for  men  who  cannot  outatrip  the 
world  ia  mean  and  contemptible.  Providence  ia 
aubstituting  aomething  better  than  any  Con- 
greaaional  lawa  for  protection.  We  are  dragging 
from  the  earth,  the  foreat,  the  aky,  and  Uie 
ocean,  materiala  with  which  the  arm  of  induatry, 
guided  by  the  inventiona  of  geniua,  will  enrich 
the  nation  beyond  the  dreama  of  avarice. 


THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

The  Emperor  of  Ruaaia  claima  to  be  the  head 
and  protector  of  the  great  Ehutern  or  Greek 
Church,  aome  fifty  milliona  of  whom  live  within 
hia  juriadiction,  and  fifteen  or  aixteen  milliona 
under  other  Governmenta.  During  the  late  war 
in  Europe,  which  acemcd  for  a  time  likely  to 
aaaume  the  character  a  conteat  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  or  Eaatern  and  Weateru 
Chnrchee,  a  writer  familiar  with  the  aubject 
fnrnidied  the  following  aketch  for  a  cotempo¬ 
rary  journal,  in  which  it  appeared  in  email  and 
ofaecnre  type,  and  probably  found  but  few  read- 
era.  It  containa  a  large  amount  of  intereating 
church  history  condensed  in  a  small  space,  and 
many  facta  and  items  of  interest  not  easily 
accessible  elsewhere  to  the  general  reader. 

Until  Bometime  after  the  foundation  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  330, 
we  find  the  Christians,  as  a  body,  preaching  and 
teaching  to  the  heathen  and  infidel  the  one  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  With  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  soon  grew  up  between  the  two  great  cap¬ 
itals  of  the  Roman  Empire  we  find  the  different 
sects  imbued,  and  grouping  themselves  into  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Roman,  or  Western,  and 
the  Greek,  or  Eastern  Church. 

At  this  time  they  were  both  affiicted  with 
many  heresies,  though  of  totally  different  char¬ 
acter — those  of  the  West  tending  toward  prac¬ 
tical  infidelity  and  Atheism  through  a  vain¬ 
glorious  exaltation  of  the  human  understanding, 
the  chief  one  of  which  was  the  denying  original 
sin,  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  or  the  necessity  of 
Divine  grace ;  while  those  of  four-fifths  of  the 
Eastern,  tending  to  a  more  refined  infidelity, 
turned  upon  some  metaphysical  question  with 
req>ect  to  the  Divine  nature,  or  the  two-fold 
nature  of  Christ 

At  this  time  the  Christian  Church  was  divided 
into  five  patriarchates — Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem — the  Ro¬ 


man  Patriarchate  embracing  the  whole  of  Wes¬ 
tern  Christendom,  while  the  East  was  divided 
between  the  other  four — to  which  was  shortly 
after  added  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow.  All 
then  received  the  “  Nicene  Creed,”  which  was 
drawn  up  and  agreed  to  at  the  famous  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  as  far  as  the  words  "  Holy 
Ghost  ” — the  rest  added  at  the  subsequent 
Council  of  Constantinople — and  thus  confirmed 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  with  the  addition  of 
an  anathema  to  any  who  shonld  add  to  it 

After  this,  several  bishops  of  Spain,  in  order 
to  strengthen  themselves  agmnst  the  Arians, 
undertook,  without  the  consent  of  any  Council, 
to  add  to  the  creed  the  “  Filioque,”  they  saying, 
as  we  at  this  time  do,  with  retpect  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  “  who  proccedeth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,”  the  Nicene  Creed  saying,  “  Who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father.” 

This  interpolation  spread  to  France,  and  came 
into  general  use  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
Churches ;  but  about  the  year  810,  the  Eastern 
patriarchs  publicly  accused  of  here^  several 
monks  who  were  using  it  at  a  monastery  on 
Mount  Olivet,  at  Jerusalem.  They  appealed  to 
Pope  Leo  lU,  stating  that  they  had  so  heard  the 
creed  sung  in  the  chapel  of  the  Fknperor  Charles 
the  Great,  a^ing  a  distinct  answer  as  to  what 
they  were  to  do.  Leo  at  once  wrote  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  caused  a  Council  to  be  held  at  Aquis- 
granum,  from  which  delegates  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  obtain  the  Pope’s  permisuon  to  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  clause  in  question.  This  was 
never  granted ;  but  they  were  urged  by  his 
Holiness  to  give  np  its  use ;  and,  to  testify  to 
ali  his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  he  caused  to 
be  placed  upon  the  altar  of  St  Peter’s  Cathedral 
tablets  of  silver,  on  which  were  inscribed,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  “  Nicene  Creed,”  without 
the  addition  of  the  Filioque,  with  these  words 
below  :  “  Bane  Leo  pond  amort  d  Oautda  orAo- 
data  fidei.”  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  succeeding  Pope,  the  addition  of 
the  Filioque  to  the  creed  won  its  way  into  Italy 
and  all  the  Western  churches,  the  Greek  Church, 
to  this  day,  never  censing  to  respect  the  addition. 

The  British  bishops,  who  were  in  treaty  with 
the  Eastern  patriarchs  and  the  Russian  Synod 
from  A.  D.  1716  to  1725,  in  the  MS.  copy  et 
their  liturgy,  sent  in  Greek  to  the  Easterns, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Russian  Synod,  there  is  a  marginal  note  added 
to  the  words  “  fat  A  ton  Mied  ”  in  the  creed, 
to  this  effect :  These  words  shall  be  left  out  as 
soon  as  ever,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  union  of 
the  churches  diall  be  declared.”  Many  of  the 
eminent  divines  (ff  the  Eastern  churches  required. 
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merely,  that  this  iuterpolatioa  Bhould  be  ex- 
panged  from  the  creed,  adding  that  it  might 
be  mid  or  sung  in  their  churches,  or  where  else 
they  wished.  It  would  thus  seem,  that  proyided 
the  creed  were  restored  to  its  original  form, 
there  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  doctrine,  and 
that  so  far  as  the  Eastern  Church  receives  the 
foundation  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  her 
orthodoxy  cannot  be  questioned.  Ehrors  have 
crept  into  the  Eastern  Church,  yet  who  can  my 
the  Western  has  kept  free  from  them  T  Let  us 
look  to  the  wwks  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church,  which  in  our  devotion  to  our  own  we 
have  too  long  lost  sight  of,  and  while  we  boost 
of  our  mission  offices,  oftentimes  advanced  by 
the  sword,  read  in  Neal’s  eloquent  “  History  of 
the  Holy  Eastern  Church”  the  record  of  her 
good  deeds : 

“  For  1,800  years  this  venerable  communion 
has  fought  the  good  fight,  and  borne  about  in 
her  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Since 
she  armed  Athanasius  against  Arius,  and  sent 
forth  Cyril  agaiust  Nestorius,  unnumbered  her¬ 
esies  have  assailed  her — foes  in  every  shape  have 
sarrounded  her — without  have  been  fightings, 
witt^p  have  been  fears ;  her  existence  itself  has 
often  been  a  very  great  agony  ;  yet  the  gates  of 
hell  have  never  prevailed  against  her.  Idolatry 
and  apostacy  have  attempted  her  subjugation, 
and  confessed  her  invincible.  Kings  and  caliphs, 
emperors  and  sultans,  have  stood  up  against  her, 
bnt  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  has 
been  on  her  side.  •  •  •  Eastward  from  the 
great  (though  unsound  and  finally  heretical) 
school  of  EHessa  the  envoys  of  Christianity  went 
forth.  They  pitched  their  tents  in  the  camps  of 
the  wandering  Tartar ;  the  Llama  of  Thibet 
trembled  at  their  words ;  they  stood  in  the  rioe 
fields  of  the  Puqjab,  and  taught  the  fisherman 
hy  the  sea  of  Aral ;  they  struggled  through  the 
vast  deserts  of  Mongolia ;  the  memorable  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  Liganfn  attests  their  victories  in  China  ; 
in  India,  the  Samorin  himself  respected  their 
qdritual  and  courted  their  temporal  authority. 
From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  the  monks  of 
Etchmiadzine  girded  themselves  for  this  holy 
warfare ;  theytbraved  alike  the  pagan  and  the 
.fire-worshiper,  the  burning  sun  of  Tiflis,  and  the 
feverish  swamps  of  Imeretia ;  they  subjugated 
the  border  lands  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  plant¬ 
ed  a  colony  half  way  up  the  Great  Ararat. 

“  Southward,  Alexandria  sent  for  A  another 
army  of  missionaries.  Steering  through  the 
trackless  desert  by  sun  and  stars,  they  preached 
the  Gospel  as  far  as  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
and  planted  flonrishing  ebarebes  in  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  Solitary  monks  ventured  further 
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into  the  kingdom  of  Satan  ;  through  the  savage 
Gallas  they  passed  to  Melinda  or  Zangnebar; 
others,  committing  themselves  to  the  merchant 
vessels,  preached  the  way  of  salvation  to  Cape 
Guardafhi,  Socotra,  and  distant  Ceylon.  Here 
the  two  great  armies  of  Christian  warriors  met, 
having  embraced  a  quarter  of  the  then  known 
world  in  their  holy  circle. 

“  Northward — latest  but  most  victoriously — 
Constantinople  sent  out  her  envoys.  Constantine 
convinced  Vladimir,  by  the  Icon  of  the  last 
judgment,  of  the  ‘  good  to  those  of  the  right 
hand,  the  woe  to  those  on  the  left the  idol  Pe- 
rown  was  carried  by  the  Dnieper  to  the  sea ; 
further  and  further  the  pioneers  of  the  truth 
pushed  their  way  ;  Moscow  and  Kreff  and  Vla¬ 
dimir  owned  their  metropolitans ;  tribes  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients  received  a  spiritual  illu¬ 
mination.  Undeterred  by  Sarmatean  forests  or 
.^stean  swamps,  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  went 
on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  they  stood 
on  the  barbarous  shores  of  the  ‘sluggish  sea’ 
Hence  their  holy  chivalry  bore  them  eastward. 
Overleaping  the  Ural  Mountains,  they  forced 
their  way  into  Siberia;  slowly  and  painfully 
they  advanced  toward  the  rising  sun,  preaching 
the  glad  tidings  of  tbe  Son  of  Righteousnesa 
At  Irkoutsk  and  Sitka  and  Tomsk,  after  centu¬ 
ries  of  warfare,  they  have  placed  a  vicar  of 
Christ  for  the  feeding  of  His  fiock ;  and  thus,  on 
the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary,  they  hailed  tbe 
disciples  of  tbe  early  teachers  that  went  forth 
from  Edessa  And,  even  as  I  write,  missionary 
zeal  has  not  abated.  On  the  unknown  shores  of 
tbe  Celestial  Islands  a  band  of  faithful  priests 
have  sealed  with  their  labors  tbe  faith  which 
they  taught,  and  thus  have  raised  the  standard  of 
the  Elastern  Church  in  the  Western  World.” 

The  present  government  of  the  Eastern,  Greek, 
or  Orthodox  Church,  os  all  are  severally  called, 
is  as  follows : 

Tbe  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  claims  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  dioceses  of  Pontos,  Asia,  Thrace 
and  Easteni  lilyricum.  The  diocese  of  Russia, 
which  was  originally  under  this  patriarchate 
and  afterward  under  that  of  Moscow,  is  now 
under  what  is  called  tbe  “  Holy  Governing  Sy¬ 
nod  of  all  tbe  Russias,”  a  representative  coun¬ 
cil  of  bishopa 

Tbe  Kingdom  of  Greece,  formerly  part  of  the 
diocese  of  lilyricum,  is  now  also  under  its  own 
Ildy  Governing  Synod. 

Next  comes  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria, 
emlsracing  the  diocese  of  Egypt  and  the  Cathol- 
icate  of  Ethiopia  This  ancient  church,  the 
Chord)  of  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Cyril,  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  from  here^  and  Turkish  persecution 
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than  an^  of  the  rest,  utd  is  now  in  a  veiy  low 
condition,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  influence. 

The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  embraces  the 
diocese  of  Antioch  and  the  Catholicate  of  Chal¬ 
dea  ;  and  lastly,  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
the  hoij  city.  The  see  of  St.  James  embraces 
only  the  three  provinces  of  Palestine— Parma, 
Seconder  and  Tertia. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  diocese  of  Arme¬ 
nia  and  the  diocese  of  Georgia. 

The  following  table,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Neal,  afibrds  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  dif¬ 


ferent  patriarchates : 

PatrUrebata  of  Conatantinople  (^jerria) . 12,000,000 

Fatriarebate  of  Alexandria .  5,000 

ratriarchate  of  Mohcow . 60,000,000  . 

Patriarchata  of  Antioch  and  Cyprus .  150,000  I 

nitriarchata  of  Jerusalem .  15,000  | 

Patriarchate  of  tireeca,  Montenefro,  he .  800,000 

In  the  Austrian  dominions .  2,800,000 


Total . 06,770,000 


Thus  we  And  the  great  majority  are  Sclavo- 
nians,  having  their  ritual  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  I 
and  live  in  the  Russian  possessions ;  the  rest  are  j 
found  in  the  Anstrian  dominions — Greece,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  the  various  possessions  of  the  Porte, 
besides  some  few  in  Southern  Africa  and  Central 
Asia. 

They  have  each  their  liturgies,  all  of  Oriental  | 
origin,  either  in  their  own  tongue  or  in  some  | 
earlier  dialect,  which  tends  to  give  dignity  while 
it  in  no  way  prevents  its  being  understood. 


FRANKLIN  ASKING  FOR  WORK. 

When  quite  a  youth,  Franklin  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  entered  a  printing  office,  and  inquired  if  he 
could  get  employment  as  a  printer. 

“  Where  are  you  from  ?”  inquired  the  foreman. 

“  America,”  was  the  reply. 

“Ah,”  said  the  foreman,  “from  America  1  a 
lad  from  America  seeking  employment  as  a 
printer!  Well,  do  yon  really  understand  the 
art  of  printing?  Can  you  set  type  T” 

Franklin  stepped  to  one  of  the  cases,  and  in 
a  very  brief  space,  set  up  the  following  passage 
from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John : 

“Nathaniel  saith  unto  him,  can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?  Philip  saith  unto 
him,  come  and  see.” 

It  was  done  so  quick,  so  acenrately,  and  con- 
tdned  a  delicate  reproof,  so  appropriate  and 
powerful,  that  it  at  once  gave  him  character  and 
standing  with  all  in  the  office. 

I  AM  MOT  among  those  who  fear  the  peoide. 
They,  and  not  the  rich,  are  our  dependence  for 
continued  freedom.  [Jefierson. 


(£Ht0r*s  Stuiio. 


OURSELVES. 

We  have  been  assured,  from  sources  which  we 
are  disposed  to  respect,  that  we  are  too  auda- 
I  cious  if  not  aggressive.  That  we  toes  about 
our  opinions  of  men  and  literature,  and  events, 
j  with  quite  too  much  independence — with  an  un- 
I  pardonable  disregard  for  established  canons. 
{  That  we  too  emphatically  think  our  own  thoughts, 
and  express  them  without  “  let  or  hindrance.” 
More  even  than  this  has  been  said  to  us  and 
of  us,  and  some  dire  consequences  have  been 
hinted  at 

We  plead  guilty  and  abide  the  ordeaL  We 
are  and  we  shall  be  independent  If  we  have 
opinions  we>  shall  express  them.  We  belong, 
and  we  say  it  with  pride  and  thankfulness,  only 
to  ourselves.  We  are  neither  bought  nor  sold. 
We  feel  that  we  have  earned  the  right  by  study 
and  investigation  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  by 
honest,  persevering  efibrt  we  have  earned  the 
right  to  self-ownership.  Therefore  it  would  be 
strange  if  we  could  be  so  craven  in  heart  that 
we  dared  not  utter  our  convictiona  In  the 
church  we  are  not  sectarian,  and  thus  we  are 
left  to  worship  God  out  of  a  pure  heart,  fer¬ 
vently,  praying  at  any  altar  in  which  we  find  an 
unction  of  the  ^irit ;  and  thus  we  do  not  stand 
in  awe  of  men  who  are  fearful  to  declare  the 
whole  oracles  of  God  lest  a  salary  be  endan¬ 
gered. 

We  belong  to  no  progressive  association,  con¬ 
sidered  as  such,  and  in  consequence  are  not 
obliged  to  indorse  opinions  and  actions  repug¬ 
nant  to  our  taste  and  unaccordaut  with  our  own 
views,  simply  because  we  uphold  a  “cause.” 
While  saying  this  we  are  fully  progressive  in 
our  ideas,  as  our  readers  have  had  frequent 
assurance. 

We  belong  to  no  literary  clique,  though  we 
are  proud  to  call  many  in  the  ranks  of  litera¬ 
ture  our  friends ;  still,  as  we  abhor  limitations 
as  we  do  twaddle,.our  isolation  from  cliquedom 
enables  us  to  judge  of  authors  from  a  better 
stand-point ;  and  thus  when  we  write,  as  we  are 
doing,  and  intend  to  do,  upon  our  native  literd- 
ture,  taking  up  the  works  of  one  after  another 
in  succession,  and  awarding  to  each  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  honestly  the  meed  of  praise  or  blame 
to  which  each  is  entitled,  we  do  not  wish  an  au¬ 
thor  to  feel  himself  indebted  to  us  for  any  time 
or  attention  thus  bestowed  upon  his  works.  We 
shall  do  our  work  because  of  our  love  of  liter¬ 
ature,  and  our  great  desire  to  aid  in  imparting  a 
healthy  aspect  thereto.  • 
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We  do  not  ask  authors  even  to  send  their 
books  as  an  inducement  to  notice.  If  sent  us, 
we  receive  them  courteously,  as  of  common 
usage,  but  the  fact  of  reception  does  not  pur¬ 
chase  our  good  opinion  of  the  book ;  it  simply 
may  be  entitled  to  an  opinion.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  publisher  to  put  an  author’s  book  into  the 
hands  of  the  critic ;  when  he  is  not  at  pains  to 
do  BO,  he  does  him,  the  author,  a  wrong. 

Our  Magazine  is  not  a  convenience  for  any 
publishing  house.  It  is  what  it  purports  to  be, 
national.  Further,  we  are  totally  independent 
of  the  great  daily  press.  We  do  not  play  into 
the  hands  of  editors  nor  publishers.  We  have 
no  back-stairs  interest  at  stake.  Our  editors  do 
not  belong  to  the  Tribune,  the  Times,  or  the 
Express.  Therefore  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
biased  any  conflicting  interests  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Puflh  or  friendly  recognitions  from  these 
leading  daily  journals  have  never  laid  an  incon¬ 
venient  burden  of  gratitude  upon  our  shoulders. 
Their  masterly  and  persevering  silence  has 
seemed  in  rather  curious  contrast  with  the  re¬ 
peated  and  very  appreciative  notices  of  our 
Magazine  from  the  Evening  Poet,  the  Mirror,  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  some  other  city  dailies, 
as  well  as  weeklies.  But  it  is  our  province  here 
to  state  facts,  not  to  account  for  them.  In  this 
connection,  however,  we  feel  bound  to  render  our 
grateful  acknowledgements  to  the  country  press, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  for  their  nnmerous, 
we  might  say  almost  innumerable,  cheering  and 
friendly  greetings. 

While  these  are  the  surroundings  of  the  United 
States  Magazine,  it  has  preserved  a  straight-for¬ 
ward  conrse,  always  with  a  growing  interest  in 
itself  and  a  growing  interest  upon  the  part  of 
the  public.  It  may  now  be  pronounced  a  success. 
The  people,  for  whom  we  write,  and  to  whom 
we  look  for  sustainment,  have  penetrated  the 
integrity  of  our  motives,  and  have  everywhere 
given  ns  the  warmest  recognition.  Our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  shows  a  steady  increase,  and  our  motto 
is  still  “  Onward.” 


TRINITY  CHURCH. 

Thb  flrst  act  of  the  Protestant  Church  was 
the  suppression  of  all  monasteries,  and  thus  a 
large  body  of  men,  who  had  lived  in  besotted 
idleness  under  religions  pretext,  were  compelled 
to  some  honest,  legitimate  use  of  their  faculties. 
Hand  in  band  with  the  progress  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  the  tolerance  granted  to  all  opinions 
by  our  own  institutions,  has  been  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  repugnance  to  large  endowments  of 
chnrch  property.  While  the  spirit  of  religions 
Christianity  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  leg¬ 


islation,  our  people  still  are  opposed  to  any 
centralizing  power  of  any  single  church,  and 
look  with  a  just  suspicion  upon  all  monopolies 
of  wealth  by  any  such  body.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  growing  disposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchies  to  secure  deeds  of  land,  houses,  Ac., 
in  this  country,  creates  a  natural  and  Justiflable 
distrust 

Trinity  Chnrch  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
endowments  of  any  denomination  probably  in 
the  country.  Her  charter  extends  back  so  far 
as  1697,  and  is  therefore  invested  with  the  sanc¬ 
tity  and  prestige  of  time  and  long  experience. 
The  grant  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  bar¬ 
ren  land,  when  New  York  scarcely  extended 
above  Wall  street,  was  a  matter  of  little  mo¬ 
ment  in  that  day,  but  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  by  reconfirming  this  charter  subsequent  to 
the  Revolution,  by  a  change  of  and  extension  of 
powers,  at  the  very  time  when  her  affairs  should 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  her 
privileges  curtailed,  we  have  in  the  midst  of  ns 
a  burdensome  and  suspicions  church  interest,  no 
more  to  be  trusted  than  a  like  state  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  emolument  and  immunity  from  the  Roman 
Catholic,  or  any  other  church,  and  which  has 
led  to  endless  ill  feeling,  and  interminable  liti¬ 
gation. 

Prior  to  1814  the  landed  estate  of  Trinity 
Church  consisted  of  2,068  lots,  of  whidi  she  had 
alienated  299.  Since  that  time  she  has  sold 
1,059  lots,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  other 
churches.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  this  property  is  an 
immense  engine  for  building  up  the  particular 
form  of  worship  which  Trinity  represents,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  that  far  and  near  the 
people  of  a  poor  district,  desirous  of  religious 
instruction  in  some  shape,  should  accept  the 
pastorate  and  endowments  of  the  Episcopal 
form. 

Trinity  at  present  owns  691  lots,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars.  Since 
1814  Trinity  hat  not  ad  off  nor  endowed  any  of  her 
chapels,  so  that  all  these  numerous  churches  are 
in  effect  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trinity 
charter,  and  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that 
this  consolidation  of  power  is  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  our  people. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  accumulated  wealth, 
a  writer  of  a  recent  pamphlet,  evidently  in  the 
interest  of  Trinity,  regrets  the  sale  of  the  lots 
prior  to  1814,  “  that  their  great  rising  in  value, 
indead  cf  enriching  private  purta,  might  have  gone 
to  enrich  the  public  cause  of  religion  and  learn¬ 
ing.”  Par  be  it  from  ns  to  discountenance  the 
spread  of  religion  and  learning — wre  have  each 
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ftod  all  that  will  to  promote  them  much  at  heart —  | 
but  we  do  object  to  this  monopoly  of  intereet 
iriiich  in  effect  neutraliaes  the  spirit  of  that 
univereol  acceptance,  independence  and  toler¬ 
ance  inherent  in  our  institutions,  by  making  it  for 
the  intereat  of  the  poor  to  accept  of  one  form 
of  worship  in  preference  to  another,  and  that 
the  one  of  all  others  the  most  grasping  and 
arrogant  in  the  country,  holding,  as  we  have 
shown,  a  power  in  their  hands  which  centralizes 
around  Trinity. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  we 
have  made  the  above  extract  is  at  some  pains  to 
show  up  his  view  of  the  charges  urged  against 
the  Trinity  management,  and  lays  all  to  the 
imUmUd  motives  which  he  believes  instigates 
them,  exclaiming  “  poor  human  nature  1”  It  is 
not  poor  human  nature  starting  from  a  base 
motive  that  we  are  able  to  see  in  all  this,  but  an 
honest,  manly  protest  against  clerical  assump¬ 
tion  and  ecclesiastical  oppression. 


BOOKMAKINQ. 

The  brains  of  our  people  have  been,  for  the 
last  few  years,  fed  upon  such  very  light  mate¬ 
rial  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  col¬ 
lapse  for  lack  of  nutriment  Vapid  sentimen¬ 
talism,  inQated  passion,  vulgar  narrative,  bom- 
bcustic  verse  and  namby-pamby  rhyme  have  each 
and  all  done  their  unwholesome  work,  till  the 
critic  may  be  justly  likened  unto  that  feline 
creature  said  to  be  endowed  with  nine  lives 
when  placed  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  The 
immense  mass  of  material  variously  compounded 
is  now,  however,  floating  without  ripple  or  bub¬ 
ble  down  the  placid  stream  of  oblivion,  to  be 
eventually  swallowed  up  in  that  bottomless  pit 
which  awaits  all  dullards. 

A  disposition  to  read  something  more  solid 
and  of  substantial  import  at  present  manifests  a 
more  wholesome  mental  appetite.  History,  biog^ 
raphy  and  travels,  not  records  of  the  vanity  of 
idlers,  but  records  of  people  and  places  are 
growing  into  every-day  demand.  As  yet  we 
have  little  deserving  the  name  of  biography, 
most  of  our  “  lives,”  being  literally  taken,  hur¬ 
ried  up  to  meet  the  demands  of  publishers,  with¬ 
out  the  pretence  of  a  philosophical  basis.  Our 
people  cater  so  much  to  the  immediate  that  most 
of  our  books  are,  like  our  houses,  built  up  for 
temporary  uses,  which  in  a  few  years  will  decay 
of  themselves,  or  the  public  safety  compel  to  be 
tom  down. 

.  The  Messrs.  Harper  publish  “  Villas  and  Cot¬ 
tages,”  which  will  be  found  of  valuable  aid  to 
the  builder.  The  work  is  embellished  with 
models  of  pleasant  and  picturesque  houses,  at 


I  moderate  expense,  not  forgetting  more  preten¬ 
tious  drawings  for  those  to  whom  expense  is  of 
sacondary  consideration.  In  this  work  bills  of 
cost  are  superadded,  bringing  style  and  expen¬ 
diture  within  the  limits  of  the  observer. 

Messrs.  Derby  A  Jackson  commence  tbeir  En¬ 
glish  Classical  Library  with  Uie  works  of  Henry 
Fielding,  to  be  followed  by  a  long  list  of  others 
familiar  to  the  student,  but  not  always  to  be 
found  within  the  reach  the  common  reader. 
The  editions  are  to  be  of  uniform  style,  and  of 
convenient  library  nze. 


THE  BRYAN  GALLERY. 

On  Broadway,  at  Thirteenth  street,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  is  a  long,  low  building  over  which 
is  inscribed  Bryan  Glallery.  The  name  had  been 
familiar  to  us,  but  we  had  never  entered  the 
room,  partly  because  of  many  preoccupations, 
and  partly  because  we  had  imbibed,  we  hardly 
know  how,  a  prejudice  against  it ;  but,  in  the 
way  of  our  duty  to  the  public,  seconded  by  a 
polite  invitation  from  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
owner  of  this  invaluable  collection  of  art,  we 
visited  the  rooms.  Truth  to  say,  the  apathy  of 
the  public  in  this  subject  of  the  Bryan  Gallery 
is  strange  and  inexcusable. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
combining  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  with  the 
courtesy  of  mature  years.  He  is  probably  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  art,  its  history  and  progress, 
more  familiar  with  arte  and  artists  than  any 
other  man  this  side  the  water.  He  has  traveled 
much,  and  seen  the  works  of  all  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  Europe ;  and  what  is  more  strange,  and 
little  known  in  the  country,  Mr.  Bryan  has  hi 
his  own  possession  original  works  such  as  are 
found  only  in  the  oldest  collections  of  Europe. 

A  visit  to  this  gallery  affords  one  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  ffie  progress  of  art,  from 
earlist  specimens  of  the  Bizantine  school  of  tK 
thirteenth  century  down  to  the  more  idealized 
products  of  our  own  day.  Such  a  coarse  of 
study  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  art,  and  if 
fully  availed  of  would  do  away  with  much  of 
that  necessity  for  fbreign  travel  and  study  now 
considered  so  essential  to  the  votaries  of  art. 
More  than  this,  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  man  of  wealth, 
as  well  as  of  taste  and  culture.  His  gallery  is  no 
money-making  enterprise ;  it  is  sacred  to  unpro¬ 
faned  uses.  Ail  aiiidi  are  admitted  freely  to  the  room. 
Here  they  may  come,  and  without  cost  flod  a 
collection  such  as  can  be  seen  nowhere  else  in 
the  country,  in  an  elegantly  furnished  suit  of 
rooms,  and  an  atmosphere  of  pore  art  to  reflae 
the  taste  and  stimulate  the  aspirations.  They 
may  copy  parts,  or  the  whole  of  pictures,  ori(^ 
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IbaLb,  from  Leonardi  de  Vinci,  Raphael,  Titian,  | 
Domenichino,  Salvator  Roia,  Van  Dyck,  Rem-  { 
hrandt,  Rubens,  Tenieia,  Murillo,  Vernet,  and 
others  which  it  k  oneaBential  to  name,  as  the 
gallery  containa  works  which  might  be  studied 
with  delight  for  years. 

The  ordinary  visitor  is  expected  to  pay  twen¬ 
ty-fire  cents,  mwe  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
that  quiet  and  elegant  taste  so  all-essential  to 
the  artist,  than  the  intent  of  gain.  We  shall 
refer  more  than  once  to  this  remarkable  collec¬ 
tion.  The  visitor  has  the  use  of  a  well-prepared 
catalogue  during  hk  stay,  wUhoul  additional 
cost — a  thing  unheard  of  before  in  New  York 
ecdiibitions  of  art. 


Two  pictures  only  in  this  collection  the  artist 
k  forbidden  to  copy — one  contains,  in  a  group, , 
a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl,  a  relative  of  the  , 
proprietor,  and  the  other  k  an  original  of  i 
Greuze,  representing  a  young  girl  who  evi¬ 
dently  looks  up  into  the  face  of  her  lover  with  ! 
an  expression  of  maidenly  tenderness  emanating 
from  so  loving  a  soul  that  the  heart  inwardly  i 
exclaims. 


“  Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her,  the  measure  of  her 
hours ; 

Her  feelings  have  the  fragrane;,  the  freshness  tit  young 
Aoerers ; 

And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft,  so  fill  her,  she  ap¬ 
pears 

The  image  of  themselves  by  turns — the  Idol  of  past 
yearn— 

Her  health ;  and  would  on  earth  there  stood  some  more 
of  such  a  ftame. 

That  life  might  be  all  poetry,  and  weariness  a  name.” 

CJontrasting  with  thk  exquisite  creation  oS 
youth,  radknt  with  life,  joy  and  beauty,  is  a 
portrait,  weird,  pale,  heart-saddening,  of  Louis 
XVll,  while  a  prisoner — hk  father  and  mother, 
Louis  XVI  and  Maria  Antionette,  both*  dead, 

«llen  under  the  ax  of  the  guillotine,  and  this 
plesB  child  left  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  a  cruel 
keeper  and  the  hard  fare  of  a  dungeon.  There 
k  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  thk  portrait — 
it  bears  internal  evidence  of  truth  to  such  an 
originaL 


WOMAN  AND  THE  TIMES. 

Among  the  different  Protestant  churches  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  several,  in  accordance 
with  Apostolic  usages,  to  admit  in  their  sacred 
meetings  the  fervent  prayers  or  urgent  exhorta¬ 
tions  which  may  flow  ftom  the  inspired  lips  of 
woman.  This  practice  has  unquestionably  sub¬ 
jected  the  heswer  to  the  penalty  of  many  an  in¬ 
flated  or  twaddling  utterance,  but,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  women  fbr  ages  have  been 
patient  auditors  to  wishy-washy,  long-drawn-ont 


discourses  from  the  other  sex.  Their  endurance 
may  have  been  so  taxed  that  they  are  now  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  as  it  were,  and  sometimes 
speak  because  they  are  weary  of  Iktening. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  unquestionably 
owes  much  of  its  deep  hold  upon  the  afiections 
of  the  human  heart  to  thk  practice  of  dividing 
its  honors,  and  the  sentiment  of  its  worship  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes.  It  is  not  the  mere  genuflexion, 
the  gushes  of  sublime  melody,  the  swinging  of 
incense,  the  paternoster,  nor  rosary,  accordant 
as  all  this  gorgeous  ceremonial  k  with  that  love 
of  poetic  form  and  that  perception  of  beautiful 
symbolism  inherent  in  the  human  mind ;  it  k 
not  these  alone  which  so  much  thrall  the  wor¬ 
shiper,  but  it  k  the  tender  pity,  and  sweet 
beneficent  image  of  the  “  Mother  of  God,”  who 
speaks  from  the  altar,  the  language  of  a  divine 
love.  It  is  the  human  love  in  the  womanly 
aspect  raked  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Son 
of  God.  It  k  the  worship  of  the  “  All-Mother  ” 
as  well  as  the  “  All-Father.”  The  hard  mate¬ 
rialistic  man  weeps  at  the  feet  of  the  incarnate, 
divine  woman.  Then  the  saints  are  of  both 
sexes,  men  and  women,  exalted  by  a  heavenly 
patience,  and  the  constancy  of  the  martyr. 
There  were  monks,  but  there  were  nuns  also. 
There  were  Brothers  of  Mercy  and  Sisters  of 
Charity.  We  are  not  now  discussing  Romanism, 
and  therefore  shall  say  nothing  of  its  great  cen¬ 
tralizing  tendency  so  utterly  destructive  of 
individual  freedom,  but  speak  of  the  facts  of 
the  institution.  It  k  this  recognition  of  the 
womanly  aspect  of  our  humanity,  then,  which 
has  upheld  its  power  and  won  for  it  the  afiection 
at  the  millions,  and  the  tolerance  of  the  ages. 

Protestantism  is  masculine — it  k  intellectual 
and  arrogant.  It  is  not  spiritual — it  k  not 
Christ-like.  It  k  the  political  side  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  not  the  human.  It  k  the  body  of  religion 
wiUiout  its  soul. 

Hence  we  find  that  the  Protestant  churches 
have  excluded  the  woman  side  of  humanity 
almost  entirely  from  their  worship.  As  they 
forbid  the  use  of  the  cross,  so  they  forbid  the 
tribute  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  true,  as  they  have 
said,  there  k  nothing  like  an  exaltation  of  Mary 
in  the  language  of  Jesus  or  hk  disciples.  Yet 
he  commended  her  to  the  keeping  of  the  gentle 
and  beloved  John.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Protestantism  is  irreverent,  and  every  year  de¬ 
monstrates  that  although  we  gain  in  external 
liberty  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  much,  very 
much,  of  that  which  k  lovely,  decorous  and 
human  in  the  internal.  Men  who  are  shaking 
themselves  from  the  dust,  however,  scarcely  have 
a  thought  whether  their  robes  take  a  graceful 
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fold  or  not.  It  maj  be  wdenmly  aaked  whether ' 
oae  ctuiee  for  the  hard  materialiem  and  growing  I 
iceptioUm  of  the  age  u  not  to  be  traced  to  this  | 
absence  of  the  feminine  representation  in  thej 
Protestant  Church.  | 

George  Fox,  with  a  true  manly  instinct,  while  | 
he  exacted  the  stem  simplicity  of  the  stoic  for  | 
his  disciples,  penetrated  the  secret  of  all  religion  | 
as  being  human,  not  sexuaL  “  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.”  As  the  iu.spired  lips  of  the  priest¬ 
ess  no  longer  poured  forth  their  oracles,  and  the 
sibyl’s  leaves  were  scattered  far  and  wide ;  the 
vestal’s  fire  extinguished,  and  the  nun  driven 
from  her  cloisters,  he  was  too  wise,  and  too  near 
the  fountains  of  pure  truth  to  be  willing  that  > 
such  an  amount  of  salutary  power  should  be 
lost  to  the  modern  church,  therefore  he  called 
women  into  the  sanctuary.  When  the  divine ; 
^irit  should  breathe  itself  into  her  heart,  or 
her  lips  glow  with  a  coal  from  the  altar  of  God, 
she  was  bound  to  pour  forth  the  burning  words 
of  exalted  tmth  in  the  tender  eloquence  of  a 
true  womanhood.  Hence  the  Quaker  Church 
has  shown  women  of  superior  attainments  and 
uoble  genius.  ,  Elizabeth  Fry  stands  forth  from 
the  times  like  a  rare  piece  of  sculpture,  shining 
in  the  white  folds  of  majestic  queenhood.  The 
Shakers  also  divide  the  sanctities  of  the  church 
and  the  power  of  the  body  politic  with  their  | 
women.  | 

The  Baptist  Church  has  not  ignored  the  fem¬ 
inine  element,  although  its  reception  has  been  | 
leas  cordial  than  in  the  sect  of  the  Quaker.  Anna 
Hutchinson,  who  was  exiled  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Colony  because  of  her  daring  religious 
questionings,  was  the  friend  of  Roger  Williams, 
a  Baptist,  and  a  woman  of  rare  intelligence  and  j 
genius.  We  apprehend  the  influence  of  the  sex  | 
in  the  Baptist  Church  is  more  traditional  than ; 
otherwise,  and  is  derived  from  the  character  of  i 
this  remarkable  woman.  Be  it  remembered  that  | 
the  first  Elcclesiastical  Synod  ever  convened  in  I 
America  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  trying  t 
the  opinions  of  a  woman.  This  is  very  significant. 

John  Wesley,  the  child  of  a  remarkable  mother, 
cordially  admitted  woman  to  a  share  in  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  church.  She  might  expound  the  word  j 
of  God  in  public,  and  lead  in  the  utterance  of  , 
prayer,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  is  the  most  vital  of  all  the  churches. 
No  other  has  so  deep  a  hold  upon  the  aSbetions 
of  the  common  people.  It  is  alive  at  a  period 
when  all  others  are  declining  in  order  to  make 
way  for  that  new  and  beautiful  church  which 
must  ere  long  arise,  in  which  our  whole  humanity 
will  be  recognized,  and  the  signs  of  whose  com¬ 
ing  arc  daily  being  revealed  to  us. 


From  the  signs  of  the  times  it  is  evident  that 
the  cuiture,  intellect  and  achievements  of  the 
coming  times  are  to  be  more  intimately  aeeo- 
ciated  with  woman  than  in  the  past  ages.  Sk 
is  likely  to  be  felt  as  a  pmo*r  m  wtU  at  cm 
met. 

The  world  needs  the  beet  of  human  thought, 
irrespective  of  sex.  No  one  in  the  hereafter 
will  ask  if  the  idea  emanated  Jfom  the  brain  of 
man  or  woman,  but  whether  it  be  great  or  good, 
or  of  human  or  divine  import  It  will  not  re¬ 
fuse  the  glass  of  water  because  the  disciple  wbo 
holds  it  to  our  lips  may  be  a  woman.  The  poor 
soldier  at  his  death-bed  in  the  Crimea  would 
not  thus  have  treated  the  beneficent  and  cour¬ 
ageous  Florence  Nightingale.  Bayard,  when  he 
rejected  water  from  the  hands  of  a  traitor,  would 
not  have  scorned  the  ministry  of  a  noble  woman 
as  be  died  lacking  a  drop  of  wator  in  bis  Chris¬ 
tian  and  knightly  death-pangs. 

“  Tools  to  those  who  are  able  to  nse  them  ”  is 
growing  to  be  the  significant  motta  Wmnen 
can  be  good  wives  and  mothers,  lovely  compan¬ 
ions  and  dear  friends,  and  be  none  the  less  all 
;  these  because  they  can  write  a  book  also,  calcn- 
I  late  the  return  of  a  comet,  discourse  divine  phi- 
I  loeophy  with  Plato,  or  sing  as  if  they  were 
“  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim and  all 
the  opposition  in  the  world  will  not  prevent 
them  from  exercising  their  God-inherited  gifta. 
Is  the  great  source  thought  a  wasteful  and 
gratuitous  giver?  We  wot  not  He  will  de¬ 
mand  a  return  of  stewardship  whether  of  man 
or  woman. 

THE  LIE. 

"  Childrsn  and  fools  always  tell  the  tmth  ” 
is  an  old  adage,  which  people  quote  when  they 
wish  to  make  out  a  case  to  suit  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.  We  often  hear  it  said,  agiun,  “  ChildiA 
will  always  lie,”  and  it  is  an  expresdon  fnm 
which  we  recml  as  a  slander  upon  the  bright, 
beautiful  class  whose  transparent  souls  refleet 
the  celestial  arcana.  Children  never  lie  unless 
some  brutal  man,  or  vixenidi  woman,  has  terri¬ 
fied  them  into  the  cowardice  of  falsehood — or 
each,  by  their  own  lives,  akin  to  that  of  the  fox, 
have  perverted  their  heaven-bom  instincts.  It 
is  the  nature  of  die  child  to  be  out-spoken  and 
trath-spoken.  Even  when  the  product  of  weak 
and  badly  organized  parents,  the  child’s  face 
tells  the  troth  while  its  instincts  may  tend  to  the 
false.  We  have  seen  a  poor  little  thin-faced 
I  child  with  a  lie  upon  its  lips,  when  every  nerve 
I  in  its  fine  body  was  in  a  tremor,  and  its  poor 
I  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  a  paleness — more 
I  troth-telling  than  a  Uush — rested  upon  ita 
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clieek,  while  (be  veina  of  the  neck  throbbed 
Tiflibl;. 

Poor  Innocent — for  it  was  innocent — ^bow  our 
heart  ached  for  it !  How  gladly  we  would  bare 
wiped  out  the  stain  from  its  white  souil  How 
gladly  would  we  have  stilled  its  perturbed 
nerves,  and  carried  it  up  into  the  white  lights 
of  truth  and  beauty  and  divine  peace.  The  sin 
did  not  rest  withihe  child.  “  Woe  unto  him  by 
whom  the  offense  cometh.”  The  child  who  has 
been  taught  in  any  way  to  lie,  either  from  fear 
or  by  the  ill  example  of  those  about  it,  is 
a  transformed  being.  His  whole  nature  has 
tonched  the  confines  of  chaos.  His  smile  has  lost 
its  freshness  and  candor  ;  his  cheek  glows  less 
loyally  from  the  heart,  and  his  hand  has  an  un¬ 
easy.  uncertain  graig),  while  the  eye  wavers  from  : 
side  to  side. 

Well  may  all  these  charges  follow  falsehood. 
God  made  man  upright.”  Our  whole  being  is 
based  upon  truth.  The  nerves  and  muscles  of 
(be  body  req^tond  to  it,  as  truly  as  the  true  heart 
thrills  to  it.  Your  candid  man  is  your  brave 
nan — your  out-spoken  man  is  your  true  man. 
He  who  has  nothing  to  conceal  has  nothing  to 
fear.  He  who  honors  the  laws  of  his  own  being 
fears  no  creature  living,  for  God  has  made  the 
whole  brute  creation  subordinate  to  the  nmn  or 
woman,  and  hence  the  beautiful  story  of  Una 
and  her  snow-white  lamb,  and  of  the  lion  crouch¬ 
ing  at  the  feet  of  the  true  virgin. 

The  liar  is  a  solitary  man  at  heart  It  is  the 
nature  of  falsehood  to  isolate,  for  he  who  can¬ 
not  be  trusted  is  to  be  avoided.  The  worst  pen¬ 
alties  of  the  demons  must  consist  in  their  per¬ 
petual  distrust ;  hence  we  opine  that,  bad  as  the 
office  of  the  infernals  may  be,  to  distribnte  eiv 
ror  and  to  sow  the  world  with  falsehoods,  they  | 
must  be  condemned  to  speak  truth  with  each  i 
^ther,  else  their  compact  for  evil  would  close. ! 
^  The  whole  universe  rqects  the  lie.  It  is 
tossed  from  nook  to  nook,  crying  to  the  rocks 
for  shelter,  but  even  they  refuse  to  hide  it,  for 
they  are  held  allegiant,  atom  by  atom,  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  truth,  in  all  affinities.  We  are 
created  for  the  truth  from  the  very  center  of  our 
bdngs — the  blood  mantling,  the  pulse  beating, 
and  the  conscious  eye  attesting  to  the  spirit 
within  UR,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  and  so 
every  created  being  is  made  to  be  a  co-worker 
with  God  for  the  evolvement  of  this  divine  ele¬ 
ment  Were  it  otherwise,  a  miracle  would  be 
daily  required  to  hold  tiie  world  in  its  place. 

We  arc  all  created  with  an  exact  adjustment 
to  the  truth,  and  it  is  easier  for  us  to  adopt  it, 
and  to  speak  it,  than  to  take  the  tortuous  path 
of  error  or  deceit  Onr  sympathies  instinctive¬ 


ly  go  out  to  the  candid  man,  while  we  as  in¬ 
stinctively  recoil  from  the  false  one,  which  is 
proof  enough  that  God  designed  us  for  the  truUi, 
and  not  for  the  lie. 


NINE  O’CLOCK. 

Wk  are  sitting  qnietly  in  onr  sanctum,  for  we 
would  not  that  the  readers  of  onr  lucubrations 
should  think  of  us  as  poking  our  heads  into  all 
the  hubbub  of  this  great  Babel  of  New  York 
when  the  night  time  comes ;  we  would  not  have 
them  think  of  us  as  jannting  about  at  all  man¬ 
ner  of  shows,  and  wasting  the  frediness  of  our 
life  in  the  glare  of  the  foot-lights  of  a  theater,  or 
demoralizing  our  finer  sense  under  the  screeches 
of  a  prima  donna ;  or  swelling  the  vast  army  of 
dullards  who  indorse  their  own  nothingness 
by  aping  the  follies  and  fashions  of  the  times. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  have  them  feel  os 
they  read  the  interfuring  of  a  new  and  glorious 
life,  as  from  one  who  entertains  angels  not  un¬ 
aware,  and  whose  sonl  is  fed  from  pure  foun¬ 
tains  ;  one  who  could  not  stoop  to  drink  from 
the  wayside  water,  which  the  mid-day  sun  will 
dry  np,  and  which  is  already  turbid  with  com¬ 
mon  feet.  Therefore  think  of  ns  as  at  home  in 
our  sanctum  at  this  hour;  we  are  alone,  and 
yet  the  hum  of  pleasant  voices  stealcth  along 
the  corridors.  Books  are  not  wanting,  for  our 
publishers  are  careful  that  we  be  not  impover¬ 
ished  in  thought  by  lack  thereof.  A  “  passion 
flower”  in  the  window  is  sending  its  delicate 
tendrils  forth  in  search  of  a  something  about 
which  it  may  twine ;  when  it  has  found  it,  one 
is  glad  to  see  how  firmly  it  takes  a  hold,  which 
it  will  not  nnclaq) — not  even  in  death  ;  it  loves 
the  light  of  onr  window,  but  it  will  stay  even  in 
the  shadow.  The  rose,  too,  with  its  bud  and  its 
blossom — yesterday  it  bloomed  no  less  than  to¬ 
day,  for  there  arc  pale  petals  upon  the  carpet. 

A  coal  has  slipped  from  the  grate  and  startled 
the  canary  into  song ;  and  the  dove,  also,  has 
suddenly  bethought  itself  of  one  who  loves  it, 
and  has  flown  to  onr  shoulder,  where  it  coos 
softly.  The  light  of  the  chandelier  burnishes  the 
crimson  curtain,  and  ^ves  a  maidenly  glow  to 
an  exqnirite  Miranda — and  just  touches  the  lip 
of  a  vase.  Dreamily  we  see  the  index  of  the 
clock  is  verging  npon  nine ;  a  little  click — we 
feel  it  like  a  slight  pang — we  do  not  ask  why  ; 
and  now  it  strikes — our  clock,  like  ourself,  has 
a  little  aloofhess ;  it  does  not  lead  off  the  big 
clocks  of  the  city — that  is  not  its  ambition — but 
it  thinketh  it  unmeet  to  raise  a  click-e-te-clack 
jnst  because  they  are  sending  forth  their  heavy 
peels.  It  is  not  in  its  nature  to  be  behind  them 
in  expression ;  it  bath  a  sturdy  courage  of  its 
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own  {  it  don’t  fe«r  bells — it  staodeth  in  no  awe . 
of  church  steeples — and  cit^  towers  do  not  make 
it  tremble,  therefore  our  little  clock  striketh  its 
own  time  a  little  ahead  of  the  rest.  We  hare 
thought  to  correct  this  unseemly'  habit,  but  in 
so  doing  found  we  should  render  the  instrument 
of  no  value,  and  have  therefore  allowed  it  to 
lift  up  its  not  unmusical  voice  at  its  own  discre¬ 
tion. 

And  BO  our  little  clock  said  its  say  and  sub- 
uded  into  silence,  and  we  resumed  our  musing, 
always  with  the  thought  of  our  readers  in  our 
mind,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  deep,  heavy : 
rush  in  the  air,  followed  by  a  loud,  booming,  j 
musical  swell,  as  if  one  mighty  burst  of  sound  | 
had  swelled  out  upon  the  early  night,  admoni- 1 
tory  of  the  gprowing  nocturnal  gloom.  It  swells  j 
upward  amid  the  silence  of  the  stars,  and  out  i 
over  the  bay — steals  to  the  river  brim,  and  j 
awakes  its  echoes — along  the  thoroughfare  where 
the  cong^gating  feet  of  the  great  multitude  do 
not  deaden  the  sound,  and  the  craven  heart, 
cowardly  because  of  its  wickedness,  cowers  with 
fear ;  it  storms  and  roars  around  the  walls  of 
the  dungeon,  where  the  miserable  captive  counts 
it  one  by  one,  as  if  each  peel  lent  a  new  pang  to 
his  misery ;  it  softens  through  the  heavy  cur¬ 
tains  where  sits  the  pale  Niobe,  tearless  in  her 
grief,  and  the  outer  world  steals  inward,  show¬ 
ing  that  life  and  beauty  still  live,  though 
shrouded  from  her  gaze ;  not  ungently  it  stirs 
the  fingers  of  the  new-born  babe,  that  it  may 
grasp  firmly  upon  life,  and  learn  to  count  its 
pulses  with  a  steady  sense  of  its  import 

One — two — say  the  great  bells,  as  with  one 
voice  ;  three — four — five — say  the  bells,  firmly 
and  slow  ;  six — seven — eight ;  how  they  roll 
onward,  and  take  us  with  them  out  into  the 
night,  and  down  into  the  sanctuary  of  human 
hearts.  Nine.  The  mighty  voice  has  done.  We 
wish  it  would  speak  again ;  we  have  been  fully 
aroused,  and  now  our  heart  has  stopped  its  beat¬ 
ing,  as  the  bell  has  stopped  its  multitudinous 
voice. 

We  like  this  order  of  our  city  fathers,  which 
demands  that  the  clocks  shall  no  more  sound  the 
hours,  each  as  suits  it  best,  like  upstarts  or 
laggards  in  the  race  of  time,  vexing  the  ear  with 
discord  and  tardiness,  but  each  in  time,  alert 
and  vigorous,  like  soldier  at  the  tap  of  drum, 
show  that  he  is  on  the  watch,  and  if  “  we  take 
no  note  of  time,”  we  may  not  be  compelled  to 
note  it  with  an  ill  note. 

Thus,  while  our  country  friends  wait  for  the 
nine  o’clock  bell  as  an  intimation  that  the  hour 
has  come  in  which  to  lay  offerings  upon  the  altar 
of  sleep — balmy  offerings  from  a  good  con- 


soieoce — let  them  remember  that  here,  in  our 
sanctum,  we,  too,  listen  and  wait  when  the  great 
bells  shall  lift  themselves  as  with  one  voice  and 
tell  of  the  hour  of  nine,  and  hint  that  our  daiiy 
task  should  be  done. 


WOMANLY  PERCEPTION. 

•  It  is  said  when  Miss  Boker,  a  woman  sup¬ 
posed,  from  the  position  of  her  father,  to  be  of 
refined  culture,  appeared  before  the  reverend 
gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  being  united  in 
the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock  to  the  family  coach¬ 
man,  the  lover,  in  order  to  allay  the  suspicions 
of  the  priest,  represented  her  as  a  “servant 
girl”  Now,  were  the  doughty  coachman  a 
manly  fellow,  with  even  an  ordinary  perceptiem 
of  what  is  due  to  a  cultivated  woman,  we  mig^t 
find  some  apology  for  the  infatuated  girl ;  bat 
when  he  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  reconcile 
obvious  discrepancies,  to  degrade  her  down  to 
his  own  level,  and  place  her  In  a  menial  ca¬ 
pacity,  we  wonder  at.  the  want  of  discernment 
and  the  lack  of  womanly  self-req>ect  of  which 
the  young  lady  stands  convicted.  If  it  were  her 
royal  will  to  raise  him  to  her  own  level,  we 
have  nothing  to  say ;  but  when  she  steps  down 
into  the  mire  with  him,  we  are  simply  disgusted. 

Wa  hope  not  many  developments  like  the 
above  will  be  found  necessary  to  convince  our 
people  that  the  acknowledged  opinions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  womanly  culture  and  womanly  demon¬ 
strations  ore  very  far  from  being  either  safe  or 
salntary.  Onr  people  are  far  more  vain  and 
idle  than  the  women  of  either  France  or  En¬ 
gland  who  have  the  same  amoant  of  edneation, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  liable  to 
outbreaks  which  wound  the  better  sense  of  the 
community  and  outrage  the  family  circle. 
our  wealthy  g^rls  some  purpose  in  life,  cultivate 
their  faculties,  and  help  them  to  an  appropria^ 
field  (ff  exercise,  and  they  would  learn  the  value 
of  character,  and  feel  that  a  woman  without 
aim  or  purpose  in  life  is  dangerous  to  herself 
and  others,  and  no  more  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
high  sense  than  a  man  devoid  of  these.  The 
miserable  habit,  so  prevalent,  of  boarding,  whole 
families  boarding  at  watering  places  and  hotels, 
strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  all  the  dignities  and 
graces  of  the  domestic  life. 

We  must  have  homes  if  we  would  have  noble 
women  and  fine  children.  K  we  would  have 
friends,  we  must  have  homes.  If  we  would  have 
hospitalities,  we  must  have  homes.  If  we  would 
find  marriage  honored  and  honorable,  we  must 
have  homes. 

It  is  time  our  people  took  these  things  to 
heart  We  dare  say  that  the  father  of  this  an* 
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happy  girl  would  have  looffed  at  the  idea  of  a 
woman’s  lecturing — would  have  felt  his  blood 
boll  at  the  thought  ot  her  taking  a  position  in 
any  one  of  the  fine  arts,  by  which  she  would 
have  been  brought  prominently  into  the  eye  of 
the  public — and  yet  her  name  is  now  mouthed 
about  in  a  way  to  madden  a  man  of  pride.  Had 
Siis  girl  been  taught  a  nobler  use  of  life,  such 
as  the  possession  of  high  talents  not  only  jnsti- 
Bes  but  indorsee,  she  would  not  have  been  so 
magnetised  out  of  her  sphere,  nor  have  stooped 
to  such  folly  and  disgrace.  We  do  not  say  this 
from  an  aristocratic  stand-point,  far  our  heart  is 
with  the  people  always,  but  we  say  it  because 
when  a  woman  turns  aside  from  her  birthright 
it  must  be  at  the  call  of  magnanimity — at  the 
perception  of  a  finer  essence  of  the  beautiful — 
at  the  evoking  of  some  element  more  divine 
than  her  own  sphere  will  afford  her.  High-bom 
ladies  have  done  this,  and  covered  themselves 
with  imperishable  renown.  The  human  heart  ac¬ 
cepts  it  as  a  heavenly  intimation.  It  argues  the 
presence  in  woman  of  that  supernumerary  or 
divine  sense  by  which  she  heareth  an  angel 
speak,  and  boweth  in  heavenly  response. 

But  this  is  altogether  different  from  that 
coarse,  vulgar  passion  which  degrades  a  woman 
from  her  condition.  We  hope  the  unfortunate 
girl  will  take  a  deep  lesson  to  heart  from  this 
terrible  experience.  Her  father’s  wealth  can 
make  the  struggle  less  difficult  and  the  triumph 
more  complete.  We  shall  look  for  something 
like  atonement  from  this  girl,  who  has  thus  set 
ande  all  the  claims  of  friends  and  family.  She 
is  either  a  remarkable  character,  or  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  weak,  foolish  one.  A  full  opportunity  to 
retrieve  herself  ehould  be  granted  her :  and  here 
the  positive  advantage  of  wealth  will  serve  to 
help  her,  and  she  may  be  saved  from  that  life¬ 
long  misery  and  discontent  to  which  poverty  has 
consigned  many  a  lovely  but  misguided  woman. 


SPBINQ  TIME. 

WmcN  the  Christian  would  refresh  himself 
with  some  great  thought  or  heavenly  aspiration, 
he  does  not  go  to  the  expounders  of  our  reli¬ 
gion,  who  stand  as  guides  in  our  day,  but  to  the 
fountain-head,  whence  flows  the  trickling  rills 
which  scarcely  give  forth  an  echo  to  the  “  voice 
of  many  waters  ”  in  the  modern  pulpit.  So  we, 
when  we  would  refresh  ourselves  with  that  which 
has  the  true  emanatioa  of  the  divine  art,  do  not 
look  to  the  meager  ntteranees  around  ns,  but  to 
some  grand  old  mastmr.  Whose  lips  had  been 
touched  by  the  bees  of  Hybla,  and  whose  heart 
had  gone  forth  as  with  the  fiery  chariot  of  the 
ancient  prophet,  and  whose  delicate  sense  knew 


the  meanings  that  lie  hidden  in  the  voices  of 
Nature ;  who  could  read  the  alphabet  of  the 
midnight  stars,  the  language  penciled  in  the 
leaves  of  the  violet,  or  hidden  under  the  vinings 
of  the  lily  ;  to  whom  the  rose  had  a  voice,  and 
the  vine  and  the  forest  tree  a  sentient  existence ; 
to  whom  all  Nature  spoke  audibly  the  accents 
of  a  God. 

We  love  to  close  our  eyes  in  the  musing  twi¬ 
light,  and  now,  when  we  see  in  our  mind’s  eye 
the  delicate  sap  ascending  from  the  earth  and 
stealing  with  a  benizen  all  through  the  patient 
dry  limb  and  tnink,  which  waited  long  its  com¬ 
ing,  and  the  bulb  expands  with  inward  joy,  and 
the  rose  tree  glows  with  a  pride,  the  reason  for 
which  the  coming  June  will  tell,  we  love  to 
imagine  old  Francis  Quarles  whispering  in  our 
ears,  with  a  courtesy  made  of  a  Miltonic  com¬ 
pound,  half  Cavalier,  half  Roundhead — 

Virg:(ns,  tude  up  your  liUcm  lap$,  and  flU  ye 
With  the  bir  weeith  of  Flora*!  mof^tine ; 

The  purple  violet  and  the  pele-faoed  lil/  ; 

The  peniy  and  the  organ  columbine; 

The  flowering  thjmo^  the  gill  botol  da^adiHy ; 

The  lowly  pink,  the  lofty  eglantine  ; 

The  bluching  roee,  the  queen  of  flowen, 

And  beat  of  Flora'i  beauty,’* 

Again,  what  lover,  yearning  for  the  response 
of  soul  to  soul,  the  ineffable  affinity  of  an  entire 
oneness,  could  ask  for  sweeter  answer  or  a  ten¬ 
derer  rebuke  than, 

“  I  cannot  stir  bat  as  tbon  pleasa  to  more  m«, 

JVor  can  my  heart  return  thee  loot,  until  thou  loot  me," 

While  we  sit  thus  in  the  twilight,  we  see,  and 
yet  we  do  not  see,  for  the  lips  of  the  poet  lap  us  in 
Elyssium,  that  a  single  golden  round  has  looped 
up  the  curtains  of  the  night,  and  a  thread  of 
silver,  the  prototype  of  an  angel-bark  to  the 
islands  of  the  blessed,  has  swung  itself  in  the 
cerulean,  and  our  poet,  pointing  thereto,  mur¬ 
murs,  not  without  a  significant  yet  delicate 
meaningness,  such  as  poets  know, 

“  The  pale  faced  lady  if  the  Uadc,eyei  night. 

First  tips  her  homed  brows  with  silvery  light. 

Whose  curious  train  ot  spangled  nymphs  attire 
Her  neat  night’s  glory  with  increasing  fire.” 

And  thus  we  sit  and  listen,  heedless  that  the 
hours  have  stolen  our  Hesperus  from  the  coro¬ 
nal  of  night,  half  weeping  as  we  hear  a  voice, 
low  and  plaintive,  calling, 

'<  Sweet  Phosphor,  bring  the  day  t 
How  sad  delay 

Afllets  dull  hopes  I  Sweet  Phosphor,  bring  the  day.” 

And  gazing  into  the  vastness  above,  from 
whence  hath  gone  forth  the  Lost  Pleiad,  we 
muse  soirowfhlly  over  the  “  Lost  ”  in  our  realm 
of  beauty,  till  the  poet,  weary  with  the  unthrifti- 
nesB  of  repining,  which  lays  no  comei^stone  in 
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the  temple  of  eternal  bematy,  beholdn  the  foan- 
tain  of  all,  the  definement  of  our  being,  the 
center-point  of  aspiration,  and  readeth  again  the 
Tooabnlaty  of  creation. 

“  Before  the  knowledge  of  letters,  God  was 
known  by  hieroglyphics  And,  indeed,  what  are 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  nay,  every  creatnre,  but 
hieroglyphics  and  emblems  of  his  glory.” 


THE  DEW  OF  YOUTH. 

“  Thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth,”  is  as 
beautiful  a  recognition  as  it  is  rare  and  signifi- 1 
cant  It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  be  al¬ 
ways  young.  When  we  hear  it  said  of  men  or 
women,  he  or  she  is  young,  looks  much  lees  than 
the  number  of  days  and  months  and  years  which 
have  marked  the  calendar,  we  are  prepared  to 
Icam  that  there  is  something  fine  and  attractive 
in  the  make  of  such  person.  Time  hath  a  gen¬ 
tle  touch—  a  soft,  unobservant  passage ;  he  hath 
always  an  aspect  of  beauty,  and  his  limnings 
are  mellow  and  genial ;  it  is  passion,  distorted 
and  evil,  which  sows  the  face  in  ridges  and  takes 
down  the  noble  bearing,  as  if  we  had  lodged 
with  satyrs  and  not  been  seated  with  the  gods. 

Every  period  of  life  is  ftill  of  beauty  to  a 
true  humanity.  We  slide  so  imperceptibly  into 
white  hairs,  the  down  of  the  cheek  so  slowly 
fades,  and  the  beaming  eye  so  tenderly  softens 
its  light,  that  we  need  never  be  old,  never  die, 
but  soften,  as  it  were,  into  lovelier  harmonies, 
and  sleep  that  we  may  awake  in  Paradise. 

In  this  view  we  are  pleased  with  the  record 
given  of  Dr.  Mott,  whose  age  is  “  frosty  but 
cheery  :” 

Dr.  Valentin*  Mott,  of  K*w  York,  perfbmMd  th*  op¬ 
eration  laat  month,  for  the  forty-fourth  time,  of  tying  the 
earotid’  artery  In  the  Uring  aubject.  This  Napoleon  of 
■urgeona  ia  now  aerenty-one  years  old,  but  la  as  straight 
as  ever,  and  as  young  at  heart  as  when  fifty  years 
younger.  He  does  not  even  wear  glaaaea  when  be  oper¬ 
ates,  and  the  man  is  not  extant  who  ever  saw  hi*  hand 
tremble. 


ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

A  BxacTirnL  Art. — In  a  communication  to  the  French 
Academy,  M.  Kuhlman  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
naing  colors  prepared  from  alkaline  silicate*,  for  designs 
on  paper-hangings,  on  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  and  in 
letter-press  printing.  These  processes,  he  says,  vary  nr 
differ  but  very  little  from  those  in  use  in  the  various 
modes  of  printing— one  important  condition  being  to 
maintain  the  silicious  colors  in  a  uniform  state  of  humid¬ 
ity  during  their  applicatioii,  whether  the  application 
take  place  with  blocks  of  wood  or  metal,  or  by  having  re- 
eourse  to  type.  H.  Knhman  cays  that  all  the  colors  he 
has  applied  ou  atone,  wood,  metal,  er  glaaa,  serv*  ibr 
prkitiag  on  paper  or  woven  cloths.  Typography,  odor- 
prinUng,  th*  application  of  gold  or  silver  in  powder  or 
leskf^  can  all  be  exeented  with  the  same  facility,  taking 
core,  arlth  certain  odors,  to  keep  ont  snlphar  in  the 


preparation  of  the  silicate*  ;  ultra-mariae  is'  found  to  ba 
fixed  in  cloth  with  more  solidity  and  economy  by  tbo  sili- 
!  cate  of  potash  than  by  other  methods.  In  the  case  of 
'  glass,  a  semi-transparency  ia  obtained,  which  renders  it 
I  applicable,  at  low  cost,  to  the  windows  of  bouses  and 
churches.  Artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  applied  by 
means  of  the  silicate  of  potash  to  glass,  gives  to  the  lattor 
a  milk-white  cdor  of  great  beauty  ;  the  sulphate  becomes 
intimately  incorporated  with  th*  silex,  and  after  a  few 
days  can  be  vrashed  off  even  with  hot  water.  On  sulyeet- 
ing  the  glass  thus  painted  to  the  action  of  an  elevated 
temperature,  a  beautiful  white  enamel  Is  produced  on  the 
surface. 

SuoKR  Am  Carbow _ ^At  asdentific  meeting  In  England, 

one  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Spence,  questioned  the  great 
benefit  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  abolition  of  the  usual 
smoke  freedom.  The  imperfect  combustion  of  fuel,  as 
carried  on  at  present,  only  led  to  an  annoying  deposit  of 
carbon,  and  this  Mr.  Spence  regarded  as  a  healthy  body. 
By  the  more  complete  burning  of  the  fuel,  this  carbon 
srould  be  oxydised  into  earbonie  aeid,  a  poisonooa  gas. 
and  the  sulphur  at  present  escaping  combustion  wouM 
pas*  into  sulphurous  aeid.  The  speaker  instanced  th* 
smoke  consuming  movement  in  Manchester,  and  observed 
that  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood  was  being  destroyed, 
owing  to  the  increased  quantity  of  earbonie  and  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid*. 

IsiSMBiim]  GnoLOGiciL  Fact.— It  is  well  known  that 
the  French  engineers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Red  Sea 
was  about  thirty  feet  above  the  Meditemmean,  but  the 
observation*  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  English  enginear  at 
Sues,  and  of  M.  Negretti,  the  Austrian,  at  Uneh,  near  the 
ancient  Pelusian,  also  the  levelings  of  Messrs.  Tallabat, 
Bourdaloue,  and  their  assistanta,  between  the  two  seas, 
hare  proved  that  the  low- water  mark  of  ordinary  tide*  st 
Sues  and  Uneh  ia  very  near  on  the  same  levels,  the  dilbr- 
ennee  being  that  at  Sues  it  ia  rather  more  than  one  inch 
lower. 

BitmsH  Mixisa  MACHixaRT.— What  is  known  as  the 
“Cornish  pumping-engine,”  which  is  so  extensively  used 
in  the  British  mines,  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive  power, 
which  has  yet  been  produced.  This  superiority  la  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  engineers  of  effect¬ 
ing  a  great  economy  of  fuel  in  localities  far  distant  fiem 
the  coal-fields ;  and  again,  to  the  circumstance  that  th* 
duties  of  the  engines  were  regularly  reported  in  what  are 
called  “  duty  papers.”  The  duty  of  a  Cornish  pumping- 
engine  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  pounds  lifted  a  foot 
high  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of  oels.  Taylor’s 
engine  reaches  the  high  duty  of  lifting  110,000,000  pounda 
The  average  duty  of  all  the  engines  at  work  at  present  is 
61,020,000,  while  the  average  duty  of  the  best  engine* 
amounts  to  99,000,000,  This  enormous  power,  whiclumay 
be  estimated  at  equal  to  the  power  of  6,600  horses,  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  raise  more  than  9,000  gailons  of  water  per  min¬ 
ute  from  the  mines,  and  to  lift  a  large  portion  of  the  ore 
which  is  raised.  The  manufiictnre  of  these  engines  gives 
rise  to  other  and  important  industries,  each  of  these  large 
engines  costing  from  £2,000  to  £4,000.  Th*  machinery 
at  one  of  the  largest  mines  has  been  estimated  to  be  ef 
the  value  of  £76,000. 

IimcuKca  or  Uom  on  VnonrAnoR.— 4)r.  Osnbeny  baa 
communicated  to  th*  British  Association  ef  Scienee,  an 
account  of  some  experiments  mode  by  him,  on  th*  germi¬ 
nation  of  seeds,  th*  object  being  to  determine  whether  th* 
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opinion  that  this  prooms  it  nHMt  fitTortd  b;  tho  ebtniicnl 
lays  of  light  bt  w«U  foudod  or  othonriso.  FIro  wU  of 
experiments  were  instituted  for  this  purpose,  in  each  of 
which  from  fortjr  to  sixty  seeds,  of  aereral  different  kinds, 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  ligl(t  transmitted  through 
dilferent  media.  In  a  south  aspect,  light  which  had  passed 
through  the  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper,  and  eren  darii- 
ness  itself,  seemed  more  {arorable  than  the  whole  of  the 
spectrum  ;  but  this  law  did  not  appear  to  extend  to  the 
case  of  seeds  placed  in  a  northern  aspect,  where  the  total 
amount  of  light  was  less  considerable.  Nor  did  there 
appear  to  be  any  decided  difference  in  those  cases  where 
the  band  of  light  was  different,  the  quantity  transmitted 
being  nearly  the  same.  Fresn  these  experiments  Dr. 
Daubeny  deduces  the  conclusion  that  light  only  affects 
germination  in  so  &r  as  it  induces  a  degree  of  dryness  un- 
CsTorable  to  the  process.  Dr.  Gladstone,  who  also  per. 
formed  a  similar  series  of  experiments,  found  that  plants 
growing  under  the  influence  of  yellow  light  produced 
larger  roots  than  those  in  other  colored  light. 

Ciniocs  Un  voa  Gnrs-PxacHA. — Dr.  John  H  Britten 
has  stated  to  the  F^nklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  that 
he  had  succeeded,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  in  pre- 
aerring  a  dissected  leg,  retaining  the  natural  size,  form 
and  appearance  of  the  specimen,  by  coating  it  with  gutta¬ 
percha  from  a  solution.  The  appearance  of  the  specimen  I 
thus  presen  ed  was  of  the  purest  papier-mache  prepara-  I 
tico,  and  presented  not  only  the  natural  color  of  the  tis¬ 
sues,  but  also  the  relations  of  the  muscles,  nerres,  ves¬ 
sels,  etc. 

Thiort  or  EsRTBqrsnR — In  a  disensskm  before  one 
of  onr  aeientifle  societies,  the  hypothesis  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth,  acting  on  the  fluid  interior  mass— if  such  is 
the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth — was  the  cause 
of  aartbqnakes,  and  that  if  there  has  been  any  change 
in  the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  that  the  centri- 
ftigal  force,  which  gives  the  earth  its  spheroidal  form,  in 
eltanging  the  form  of  the  earth  to  correspond  with  the 
new  position  of  the  poles,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  geological  phenomena  of  the  fracturing  of  strata, 
elevation  of  mountain  chains,  etc.  In  regard  to  this 
theory,  it  is  urged,  by  some,  that  if  the  sun  and  moon 
exert  a  tidal  action  upon  the  fluid  matters  of  the  interior 
of  the  globe  as  they  do  upon  the  ocean  waters,  that  it 
ought  to  be  mamTested  by  the  rising  and  talliog  of  the 
liquid  lavas  of  volcanoes,  especially  in  the  great  volcanic 
openings  at  the  Sandsrich  Islands — which,  however,  are 
known  to  hare  no  regular  periods  of  elevation  and  subsi¬ 
dence.  But  it  may  very  likely  be  the  case,  that,  ereq  if 
any  connection  exist  between  the  lavas  of  volcanoes  and 
the  fluid  interior  of  the  globe,  the  channels  are  variable 
and  tortuous,  and  perhaps  connected  with  cavities  con¬ 
taining  gas  and  vapor,  and  having  numerous,  and  changing 
outlets  ;  and  from  these  would  arise  great  and  variable 
resistances,  retarding,  diverting,  and  e"un  arresting  the 
movement  propagated  from  below,  just  as  when  the  ocean 
tides  are  transmitted  through  narrow  and  ramifying  pas¬ 
sages,  or  when  they  reach  open  spaces  through  different 
channels  and  in  opposite  phases,  the  tidal  phenomena  are 
found  greatly  modified,  and  sometimes  even  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Duxord  Oroitpb. — In  the  “  Compte  Rendns  ”  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  remarkable  diamond  now  in  Paris,  imported 
from  Brasil,  and  in  Ha  rough  stats  weighing  807.03  grains 
or  3M)^  carats,  or  127  carats  when  rednoed.  Independently 
of  ns  magnitude  it  possesses  much  scieBtiflo  interest  from 


tbs  regularity  of  its  crystalline  forms,  and  the  indication  it 
affords  of  the  mode  in  which  the  diamond  occurs.  This 
specimen  has,  in  all,  twenty  four  frices,  each  of  its  tsces 
being  beveled  by  a  face  set  on  very  obliquely.  On  one  of  its 
faces  there  is  a  pretty  deep  cavity,  obviously  produced  by 
an  octahedral  crystal  which  baa  been  implanted  in  it. 
The  interior  of  this  cavity,  when  examined  with  a  lens, 
shows  octahedral  stria,  and  it  is  consequently  supposed 
that  the  crystal  which  has  left  its  trace  was  a  diamond. 
On  the  posterior  face  of  the  crystal  there  are  two  other 
cavities  of  less  depth,  also  showing  stria,  and  one  of  them 
even  exhibits  traces  of  three  or  fonr  different  crystals. 
On  the  same  aide  of  the  crystal  there  is  a  flat  part  where 
the  cleavage  appears,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
fracture,  and  possibly  as  the  point  by  which  the  diamond 
was  attached  to  its  matrix.  From  these  fkets  it  appears 
that  this  specimen  has  been  only  one  of  a  group  of  dia¬ 
monds  similar  to  the  groups  of  rock  crystal,  coal  spar,  or 
any  other  crystalline  mineral— an  interesting  theory, 
having  the  sanction  of  reliable  scientific  men  who  have 
investigated  the  subject,  and  one  which  presents  some 
important  questioiu  in  geological  and  chemical  sdenoe. 


LioqtmxBD  Wsrs. — ^The  lacquered  or  japanned  goods 
of  China,  Japan,  Borneo,  etc.,  arc  not  manufactursd,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  from  the  production  of  the  lac  in¬ 
sect,  but  from  a  vegetable  production— a  liquor  obtained 
by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  of  certain  trees  of  India. 
In  India,  as  in  England,  it  Is  used  as  a  dye  for  producing 
a  permanent  red  color,  and  also  a  pigment  and  varnish 
combined,  which  resists  the  effect  of  coid  water,  and  does 
not  wear  off.  When  colored  with  yellow  or  piment  It  is 
used  for  making  bracelets,  chains,  and  kindred  articles, 
which  are  scarcely  distinguishable  in  appearance  from 
gold.  lac  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  shape 
!  of  sealing-wax.  As  a  dye  it  produces  a  color  equal  to 
I  cochineal,  and  is  less  liable  to  change  from  wet,  so  that  it 
I  is  now  extensively  used  in  the  dyeing  of  red  cloth.  It 
produces,  also,  a  color  called  by  artists  lac-lake.  Shellao, 
dissolved  in  naphtha,  is  much  employed  by  hatters  in 
'  forming  the  frame  or  the  base  of  the  bat.  It  enters 
j  largely  into  all  varnishes  and  French  polish  ;  but  one  of 
I  its  most  important  uses  is  in  the  production  of  a  newly 
{  discovered  marine  glue,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  shellac 
and  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  naphtha. 


VRHTiLaTiox  or  Ranwav  Cans. — One  of  the  most  ingen¬ 
ious  plans  for  car  ventilation  which  we  have  seen  is  the 
I  following :  In  the  center  of  the  ear,  underneath  the  floor, 
is  a  transverse  tank,  containing  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water.  On  each  side  is  a  case  with  glass  windows,  teach¬ 
ing  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  inclosing  a  force-pump, 
worked  by  being  geared  to  a  wheel  of  the  car,  which 
throws  a  jet  of  water  inside  the  case,  and  is  carried  back 
into  the  tank  by  a  waste-pipe.  At  the  top  of  the  ease  is 
an  aperture  through  the  roof,  to  which  is  fitted  a  double 
bonnet,  fronting  each  end  of  the  car,  through  which  air 
is  admitted  into  the  case — the  water  abstracting  all  parti¬ 
cles  of  dust  and  other  Impurities — whence  It  is  conducted 
to  a  trunk  running  the  length  of  the  car,  opening  by 
means  of  several  grates  np  into  the  ear-%hus  furnishing 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  and  pure  air. 

Tn  Rncos  on  Satcbr. — Assaming  that  the  rings  of 
Satnrn  are  fluid,  Profoasor  Pierce,  of  Cambridge,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  they  may  vary  in  form.  It  was  first  shown 
I  that  they  had  varied  by  Otto  Btmve.  The  diameter  of 
I  the  enter  part  of  the  ring  Is  not  known  to  have  changed, 
'  but  the  inner  edge  is  thought  to  be  oontracting— decreaa- 
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iof  at  aach  a  tata  ai  would  bring  the  ring  to  an  end,  in 
eertain  parte  of  it,  in  about  aighty  years  from  now.  Fm- 
feaeor  Piaroa  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  planet  itself 
does  nothing  either  to  maintain  or  destroy  the  equilib¬ 
rium  of  the  ring,  but  that  the  satellitas  tend  to  maintain 
it  in  place.  The  ring,  he  thinks,  is  not  gas,  but  its  density 
is  nearly  that  of  water.  The  study  of  the  third  ring  of 
Saturn,  through  the  great  Munich  telescope,  by  Messrs. 
Stmre  and  Bond,  led  them  to  believe  it  to  be  fluid.  They 
state  that  they  saw  distinctly  the  dark  interval  between 
this  fluid  ring  and  the  two  old  ones,  and  even  measured 
its  dimensions  ;  and  they  perceived  at  its  inner  margin  an 
edge  feebly  illuminated,  which  they  thought  might  be  the 
commenaement  of  a  fourth  ring.  These  astronomers  re¬ 
gard  the  fluid  ring  as  not  of  very  recent  formation,  and 
that  it  is  not  subiiect  to  rapid  change. 

Novm,  Lowar  Thcobt. — Prof.  Pierce,  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  thinks  that  the  commonly  accredited  theory  of  the 
moon’s  being  nninhabited  because  she  has  no  atmosphere 
is  not  tenable.  Although  the  moon  revolves  upon  her 
axis,  she  constantly  presents  but  one  side  to  the  earth. 
Now,  it  has  been  discovered  by  calculation,  and  demon¬ 
strated  as  a  geometrical  fact,  that  the  moon’s  center  of 
form  is  eight  miles  nearer  to  ns  than  her  center  of  gravi¬ 
ty,  through  which,  of  course,  her  axis  of  revolution  must 
pass  ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  side  of  the  moon  is  sixteen 
miles  higher  than  the  other.  If,  therefore,  it  be  supposed 
that  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  such  as  ours,  it  would 
be  of  such  extresM  rarity  on  the  only  side  exposed  to  our 
observation  that,  for  optical  effect  and  animal  life,  it 
might  as  well  not  exist ;  for  mountains  on  the  earth,  none 
of  which  are  over  five  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
have  been  ascended  to  a  bight  at  which  life  could  not  be 
supported  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  thought  inevita¬ 
ble,  therefore,  that,  although  the  hither  side  of  the  moon 
is  uninhabitable  for  want  of  an  atmosphere,  the  remote 
aide  may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  animal  life.  This  theory 
has  received  strong  scientific  commendation. 

OscitLAVEra  Pscrnira  PBsee. — The  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  what  is  termed  the  oscillating  printing  press  lies 
in  mounting  the  form-bed  upon  the  top  of  an  oscillating  col¬ 
umn,  by  which  it  is  alternately  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  inking  rollers  and  of  the  platen,  which  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  which  hangs  over  the 
form-bed' from  a  shaft  above,  and  without  the  center  of 
its  sweep,  and  is  made  to  s-wing  in  company  with  the 
form-bed  by  rack  and  segment  cog  gearing.  The  nuusbine 
embraces  a  plan  for  feeding  the  sheets  npon  the  type  form 
by  its  own  action,  and  for  depositing  the  sheets  when  they 
are  printed.  It  also  offers  a  convenient  fscility  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  form  without  removing  it  from  its  bed. 

A  Sicoro  DiLinn. — In  a  work  entitled  “The  New 
Theory  of  Creation  and  Deluge,”  among  other  startling 
predictions,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  probable  the  rings  which 
surround  Saturn  are  composed  of  water,  snow  or  ice, 
which  at  some  future  time  may  descend  and  deluge  the 
planet,  as  ours  was  deluged  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Sir 
David  Brewster  writes  thus :  “  Mr.  Otto  Struce  and  Mr. 
Bond  have  studied  with  the  great  Munich  telescope  at  the 
observatory  of  Pqlkoway,  the  third  ring  of  Saturn  which 
Mr.  Lassells  and  Mr.  Bond  discovered  to  be  fluid.  These 
astronomers  are  of  opinion  that  this  fluid  ring  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  rapid  change ;  and  they  have  come  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  conclusion  that  the  irmer  border  of  the  ring  has, 
since  the  time  of  Huygens,  been  gradually  approaching 
the  body  of  Saturn,  and  that  we  may  expect  sooner  or 
later,  perhaps  in  some  doien  of  ysm,  to  see  the  ring 
united  with  tlie  body  of  the  planet.” 

VoL.  IV— 36. 
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THE  THREE  KINGS 
AN  BASTEBN  LKOKND. 

[The  following  poem,  written  for  our  Magasine  by  a 
“new  contributor,”  albeit  clothed  somewhat  in  the 
quaint  old  ballad  style,  combines  two  valuable  danenta 
for  a  magazine  article,  via  :  an  interesting  story  and  a 
good  moral.] 

I. 

Thbrs  lived  in  Syria  once,  long  ages  past, 

A  man  of  wondrous  strength  and  giant  frame. 

His  voice  was  like  the  roaring  of  the  blast. 

And  many  from  the  distant  countries  came 
To  see  his  prowess,  and  to  sound  his  fitme ; 

This  homage  swelled  bis  vanity  and  pride. 

Until  at  length  Jerome— such  was  his  name— 
Scorned  longer  in  his  native  land  to  bide. 

And  therefore  went  to  roam  o’er  countries  tkr  and  wide. 

H. 

“  Lo  I  I  win  serve,”  said  he,  “  no  other  lord 

Save  him  who  shall  be  deemed  the  greatest  king, 

And  who  by  aU  his  subjects  is  adored  ; 

To  such  will  I  with  reverent  spirit  bring 
My  loyalty,  my  valor,  and  my  sword, 

For  surely  such  a  king,  and  he  alone. 

Is  worthy  my  obedience  and  accord  ; 

But  where  is  such  a  mighty  monarch  known. 

Though  I  should  search  the  worid,  and  roam  from 
sons  to  zoocr’ 

HI. 

He  wandered  on  tin  he  had  reached  a  land. 

Where  he  was  told  the  mightiest  king  of  earth 
Held  over  an  a  sovereign’s  high  command. 

He  looked  the  noblest  of  aU  royal  birth. 

Dowered  with  aU  lofty  thoughts  and  generous  mirth. 
Straightway  the  wanderer  went  to  him  and  said : 

“  Great  King  I  I  know  your  ^ory  and  your  worth, 

I  come  to  serve  yon  with  heart,  arm  and  head. 

And  swear  to  fight  for  you  tiU  an  your  foes  are  dead  I” 

IV. 

The  king,  who  saw  his  wondrous  strength  and  higtit. 
Received  the  giant  with  a  gracious  look. 

And  entertained  him  with  unfeigned  delight. 

Strong  Jerome  then  the  oath  of  fealty  took. 

And  wrote  his  name  down  in  the  palace  book. 

Which  aU  men  signed  who  owned  his  sovereign  power, 
This  mighty  king  who  could  no  master  brook. 

Jerome  here  sojourned  many  a  pleasant  hour. 

Now  in  the  tented  field,  now  in  the  sylvan  bower. 

V. 

One  Summer  day  as  he  and  others  stood 
Beside  the  king,  a  foreign  minstrel  came 
To  while  away  the  monarch’s  listleas  mood. 

Oft  in  the  song  occurred  the  Devil’s  name ; 

Whereat  the  sovereign  bowed  his  han^ty  frame 
And  crossed  himself.  The  giant  stood  in  doubt, 

And  then  inquired  the  reason  of  the  same. 

“  Satan  I  fear,”  he  said ;  “  that  sign  devout. 

Preserves  me  from  his  power,  and  all  his  helllidi  root.” 

VI. 

Jerome  replied,  “  Nay,  if  thou  fbarest  hba. 

Thou  canst  not  be  the  powerful  king  I  sought. 
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And  1  bsT*  wiT«d  oae,  with  tuj  life  uU  limb, 

Who  bu  deceived  me,  end  e  bUehood  wrought ; 

8o,  bre  thee  well — I  oount  th;  might  ee  neught : 

I  will  ewej,  end  thb  greet  Sebn  Bnd, 

And  when  I  em  into  bU  eervlce  brought. 

To  him  will  I  devote  my  heert,  erm,  mind. 

Since,  e’en  by  you  confect,  he’s  Lord  of  Hiimenkind  I” 

m 

In  scorn  he  left,  end  then  roemed  br  end  wide ; 

Till  es  one  dey  he  erost  e  desert  plein, 

A  mighty  host  of  werriors  he  espied. 

While  et  the  heed  of  this  berberic  trein. 

Strode  e  mejestic  tyrent,  fierce  end  vein. 

Who  spreed  e  terror  es  he  meiched  elong. 

To  cymbel,  drum,  end  trumpet’s  mertiel  strein. 

Be  of  e  sudden  stopt  the  hideous  throng. 

And  thus  to  Jercene  spoke  in  tones  both  dreed  end 
strong : 

vin. 

**  Men,  stop  end  enswer  1  whither  goest  thou  V’ 

Then  Jerome,  leering  sonMwhet.  seid,  “  I  go 
In  seereh  of  Sebn  ;  I  em  bound  by  vow 
To  serve  the  greetest  king  who  reigiu  below.” 

<*  Enough,”  the  tyrent  seid,  "your  seereh  is  ended ;  Lo  I 
I  em  the  mighty  Sebn  ;  I  em  he. 

The  greet  ereh-engel ;  God’s  unvsnquiehed  foe  I 
The  lord  of  eerth,  end  bell’s  dreed  majesty. 

Who  fought  in  Heeven  egeiiut  the  Eternel  Three  I” 

n. 

Jerome  then  bowed  before  him  low  in  fear. 

And  traveled  ewe-strudt  in  greet  Satan’s  throng, 
Ikom  noon  till  sunset’s  crimson  close  was  near, 

When  on  their  ears  arose  e  solemn  song. 

Which  louder  sounded  es  they  marched  along. 

Until  they  sew  e  cross,  which  reared  on  high 
Ib  sacred  form.  Wild  horror  spread  among 
The  myriad  gtonp— proud  Sebn  drooped  his  eye, 
Wieking  in  every  limb,  afraid  to  sby  or  fly  1 

X. 

’Rapt  in  astonishment,  breve  Jerome  cried, 

**  Why  dost  thou  tremble  et  that  senaelesa  woodf’i 

**  Upon  that  crocs  died  Jesus  Christ,”  replied 
The  shivering  flend  ;  ”  it  is  the  Holy  Rood  t 
Whene’er  I  see  it  I  endure  this  mood. 

And  tremble  as  thou  see’st,  for  I  dread 
The  name  of  Jesus  I”  Saying  this,  he  stood 
As  the  fell  murderer,  when  he  sees  the  deed. 

Whose  righteous  blood  has  been  by  his  vile  dagger  shed. 

XL 

**  Then  Jesus  b  a  greater  king  than  thou, 

0,  Prinoe  of  Liars  I”  Jerome  said.  ”  I’ll  roam 
And  And  this  conqueror,  and  transfer  my  vow 
Of  service  to  him,  making  there  my  home.” 

At  thb  dark  Sebn’s  mouth  began  to  foam ; 

He  gnashed  hb  teeth,  and  writhing  on  the  ground. 
Could  not  look  up  to  Heaven,  that  glorious  dome. 
Where  Joys  more  numerous  than  the  sbrs  are  found. 
And  where  the  sbve  and  king  alike  are  loved  and 
crowned. 

XU. 

The  gbnt  fed  in  scorn  and  went  bb  way 
Until  a  mighty  forest  he  drew  nigh. 

Ho  food  nor  rest  had  he  since  break  of  day. 

And  now  tbs  evening  sbr  was  in  the  sky. 

With  Jsyfil  heart  ho  saw  a  hermit  Ib 
Bsoeath  the  dbdow  of  a  spraading  tree. 


Telling  hb  beads,  and  praying  fervently. 

The  hermit  rose  to  meet  him — “Sir,”  quoth  he, 

“  Ton  seem  o’erspent  with  toil,  and  hungry  you  must  be. 

xin. 

<■  Except  my  cell,  there  b  no  shelter  near ; 

But  you  are  welcome  there  to  take  your  rest. 

And  yon  can  share  with  me  my  frugal  cheer. 

To  which  your  appetite  will  lend  a  seat ; 

I  will  arise  and  lead  you  to  my  nest, 

While  yon  can  say  why  you  are  wandering 
In  these  secluded  wilds.”  Jerome  contest 
He  sought  all-powerful  Jesus,  the  great  King, 

And  prayed  the  hermit  would  to  him  hb  footsteps  bring. 

nie  hermit  said,  “  I  caifj^r  foobteps  guide 
Where  you  will  And  him  after  patient  sby  ; 

A  few  miles  yonder  is  a  roaring  tide. 

Which  you  must  find,  and  rest  there  night  and  day. 
From  golden  sunrise  to  the  evening  gray. 

More  I  will  tell  you  in  my  quiet  cell. 

So  follow  me,  my  son.”  He  led  the  way 
Until  they  reached  a  grotto  in  a  dell ; 

The  hermit,  stopping,  said,  “  Behold,  ’tb  here  I  dweU.” 

XV. 

At  break  of  day  the  giant  rose,  and  went 
As  be  was  told,  until  he  gased  at  lost 
Upon  the  foaming  stream,  which  oeaseleas  sent 
A  roaring  from  its  waters  like  a  blast 
Of  loudest  thunder.  Here  and  there  were  east 
Poor  drowning  morbb,  struggling  with  the  waves. 

Their  dying  shrieks  made  Jerome  sbnd  aghast ; 

So,  scorning  self,  the  torrent’s  rage  be  braves. 

And  plunging  to  their  aid  saved  many  from  thoir  groves. 

XVI. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  he  waited  by  the  stream. 

Helping  the  weary  passengers  ashore, 

From  morn’s  flrst  birth-blush  to  eve’s  dying  gleam. 

One  night  amid  the  torrent's  crash  and  roap. 

He  thought  be  heard  a  child’s  sweet  voice  implore 
Assubnee  ’mid  the  water — qtroight  he  rose 
From  his  rude  couch  of  leaves,  close  covered  o’er 
With  verdant  boughs,  and  to  the  river  goes. 

The  gbnt  nothing  saw— the  Berce  tide  onward  flows  1 

xvn. 

Returning  to  bb  rest,  he  beard  again 
A  child’s  low  voice  come  o’er  the  noisy  tide. 

And  moaning  as  though  suffering  grief  or  pain  ; 

Once  more  he  went,  but  nothing  he  espbd. 

To  sleep  once  more  the  weary  giant  tried. 

Still  in  hb  ear  the  mournful  echo  rung  ; 

For  the  third  time  he  sought  the  river’s  side. 

But  seeing  naught,  he  paused  awhile,  then  flung 
Hb  cloak  upon  the  bank,  and  ’mid  the  torrent  sprung. 

xvni. 

And  when  he  rcMhed  the  other  side,  behold. 

There  sat  upon  the  bank  a  little  child. 

Half  dead,  and  shivering  with  the  bitter  cold. 

When  Jerome  reached  the  child  he  faintly  smQed, 
And  begged  for  shelter  in  a  spot  so  Wild  : 

”  0,  bks  me  to  your  dwelling,  or  I  db  I” 

Said  the  poor  outcast  in  hb  accents  mild. 

The  gbnt  placed  him  on  hb  shoulders  high. 

Then  leapt  into  the  waves  which  rolled  tempestuously. 
XIX. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  billows  now, 

Fierce  on  hb  fooe  test  beat  the  blinding  blast ; 
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OoU  drop*  of  ufuiah  oliutorad  ob  hi*  brow, 

Whila  th*  child’*  weight  b*g*>  to  grow  *o  b*t 
Hut  Jerom*  *osroe  could  rail*  hi*  arm*  to  caat 
The  ’whelming  ware*  which  roee  on  erery  aide ; 

And  now  hi*  ainking  heart  became  agfaaat, 

For  he  could  acareely  keep  abore  the  tide, 

And  he  not  half  acroa* — the  rirer  waa  ao  wide. 

XX. 

But  now  the  infSut’a  form  ao  hear/  grew. 

The  awimmer  ataggered  ’neath  the  weight,  when,  Lo  I 
Upon  the  bank  great  Satan  atood  in  view. 

And  called  to  him ;  “  Friend,  let  the  infant  go  t 
Doat  thou  not  notice  how  hi*  weight  doth  grow  ; 

It  ia  a  wiard  ;  joa  will  perish  there 
Amid  the  water*,  as  I  plainly  ahow. 

If  yon  the  child  another  instant  bear — 

Tou  see  your  former  lord  still  h<dda  yon  in  his  care  P’ 

XXI. 

The  dnking  giant,  rallying  hi*  might. 

Cried  out  aloud  :  “  King  Satan,  now  you  stand 
A  fiend  confest,  and  blacker  than  the  night. 

Know,  I  will  die  or  bring  this  child  to  land ; 

If  I  most  perish  ere  1  reach  the  strand 
I  am  content.  I  never  feared  the  grave. 

When  a  mere  soldier  in  thy  warlike  band. 

I  would  to  heaven  that  I  could  only  save 
This  poor  weak  child  from  the  destroying  vrave  f’ 

xxn. 

Be  scarce  had  said,  when  calmer  grew  the  storm 
The  billows  foil ;  and  a  ftesh  vigor  came, 
like  to  a  rush  of  life,  through  Jerome’s  form  I 
The  child  at  once  grew  lighter  in  his  foame — 

So  light  yon  scarce  could  deem  it  was  the  same. 

They  reached  the  bank — the  devil  yelling  fled. 

And  vanished  in  a  towering  spire  of  flame  ; 

A  gentle  radiance  crowned  the  infant’s  head. 

As  to  the  awe-struck  Jerome  thus  he  said  : 

xxm. 

Well  done,  thou  faithful  servant  I  I  am  He, 

Jesus,  the  King  you  seek.  Jerome,  behold 
The  hands  and  feet  they  nailed  upon  the  tree ; 

Here  was  the  crown  of  thorns,  instead  of  gold ; 

You  thought  I  was  a  poor  child,  wet  and  cold. 

And  risked  your  life  to  save  me.  You  are  free 
From  sin  forever — by  that  deed  enrolled 
My  foithfnl  servant  l» 

On  his  bended  knee 

Saint  Jerome  straightway  fell  and  worshiped  Deity. 


THE  TWO  WIVES. 

Mr.  Dodok  is  a  good  man ;  he  pays  his  taxes, 
pays  the  minister  for  preaching  and  praying  for 
him,  and  christening  the  children  ;  he  pays  the 
baker  and  the  batcher  liberally,  and  buys  the 
“  conningest  ”  little  gaiters  for  little  May,  which 
rejoices  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Dodge  very  greatly. 
Mrs.  Dodge  comes  down  in  the  morning  with 
nteh  [wetty  wrappers;  the  children  are  all 
starched  and  ironed — we  mean  their  aprons, 
trowsers,  petticoats,  frocks  and  jackets  of  coarse, 
not  the  living  skin  of  the  poor  things,  till  they 
set  oat  like  spinning  tops.  Then  the  coflbe  is 
so  good,  the  rolls  are  so  nice,  that  everybody 
says  Mr.  Dodge  is  Uie  Inkiest  man  alive. 


5a& 


Of  course  he  ia  Why  should  not  Mr.  Dodge 
be  a  happy  man  ?  Mra  Dodge  does  not  scold 
nor  fret ;  she  does  not  talk  about  the  cosd  nor 
the  work,  nor  the  co<A.  If  the  truth  most  be 
told,  she  does  not  talk  at  alL  The  highest  exer¬ 
cise  of  eloquence  in  which  she  was  ever  known 
to  indulge  was  in  exhibiting  a  black  spot  upon 
one  comer  of  the  fwehead  at  the  baby,  eleven 
months  old,  who,  with  the  aquring  pn^ioiflitiefl 
of  Young  America,  had  crept  up  stairs  slowly 
by  the  side  of  the  bannisteih,  while  the  nurse  was 
trying  on  her  mistreas’s  bonnet  before  the  look- 
ing-glaaa 

Mra  Dodge  told,  in  vivid  worda  her  emotions, 
as  she  heard  the  small,  soft  bndn  of  her  child 
bump,  bump,  from  sUur  to  stair,  expecting  to 
find  it  at  the  foot,  nothing  but  a  mass  of  jelly  ; 
then  how  she  ran  and  picked  him  up,  and  how 
black  he  was  in  the  face,  and  how  she  sent  the 
nurse  tramping,  and  how  she  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  cried  as  if  she  would 
never  stop  crying. 

When  Mra  Dodge  had  exhausted  her  sensibil¬ 
ities  and  rhetoric,  both  at  the  same  time,  she 
subsided  into  plain  Mra  Dodge,  with  the  clean 
aprons  and  orderly  household^ 

Mr.  Dodge  read  his  newspaper,  sipped  his 
coffee,  and  ejaculated  inwardly,  “  I  am  the  hap¬ 
piest  man  alive as  he  did  so  he  heaved  a  great 
sigh. 

Mr.  Dodge  did  not  know  why  he  Mghed.  He 
had  nothing  of  which  to  complain.  All  his 
dom^tic  sarroandinga  were  just  as  they  should 
be,  positively  good.  Mra  Dodge,  the  children, 
the  table,  the  house,  all  were  the  very  best  of 
their  kind.  And  Mr.  Dodge  knew  it  all  and 
felt  it,  and  returned  thanks  duly  for  it,  and  yet 
he  could  not  help  a  profound  sigh  in  view  of  all 
these  blessinga  Not  that  the  sigh  waa  at  all 
prophetic,  like  that  of  the  Moor,  whose  ciq>  was 
overflowing  with  its  beaker-brim  of  hi^pineas, 
and  he  exclaims : 

“  If  it  war*  now  to  di* 

!  ’Twer*  now  to  be  most  happr,  for  mf  soul 
Hath  her  content  so  absolnt*,  that  not 
Another  comfort  like  to  this  aoeeeeds 
In  unknown  fote.” 

No,  Mr.  Dodge’s  sigh  proceeded  from  no  such 
consciousness,  but  rather  from  a  sense  of  va¬ 
cancy,  as  if  he  had  a  great  qiare  chamber  in  his 
heart,  which  might  never  be  fumuhed. 

Then  he  saw  young  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  carpenter, 
with  his  pretty  wife,  standing  by  the  window  of 
their  small  house  oppodte,  where  was  a  rose-tree 
and  a  gmtmium  in  full  bloom.  The  little  tidy 
wife  (she  did  not  use  near  as  much  starch  as 
Mrs.  Dodge)  was  reading  something  from  the 
newQwper  with  hw  hand  upon  her  huaband’s 
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Bhonlder,  and  Mr.  Dodge  saw  that  both  were  her  ready  fingers  by  which  yoor  learning  will 
animated.  When  riie  had  done  reading  they  ,  all  “  be  made  easy,”  and  your  aching  back  be 
talked  together,  and  laughed,  and  both  seemed  better  “  mollified  ”  than  by  any  “  ointment.” 
greatly  in  concert,  and  then  there  was  a  move-  j  Why,  she  will  put  a  Tase  here,  and  a  tassel  there, 
ment  aa  the  husband  went  toward  the  door, .  which  will  make  your  room  lo(A  extravagantly 
that  aid  Just  as  plain  as  any  w(HdB,  ”  kiss,”  and  handsome,  when,  after  all,  the  coat  was  little  or 
Mr.  Hubbard  went  out  with  a  bound.  “  How  !  nothing.  Never  be  afraid  of  a  woman  of  taste 
bright  and  strong,  and  happy  young  Mr.  Hub-  and  ideas ;  she  is  the  true  Consuclo. 

bard  seems,”  thought  Mr.  Dodge.  j  - -  - 

It  was  very  plain  Mr.  Hubbard  went  oot  with  ;  THEATRICALS, 

a  kiss  and  not  with  Adgh.  Mr.  Hubbard  had  a  I  A  raw  months  rince  Laura  Keene,  who  had 
wife  who  could  talk  and  think.  In  other  words,  been  ejected  from  a  theater  which  she  had  leased 
Mrs.  Hubbard  had  ideas  in  her  brain,  and  Mr. ,  for  a  certain  period,  by  Mr.  Burton,  the  come- 
Hnbbard  went  out  to  his  work  with  his  heart  dian,  who  obtained  a  lease  over  her  bead,  and 
refreshed  with  a  lively  affection,  not  a  dead  thus  threw  her  completely  out  of  employment, 
habit  of  life,  and  with  S(mie  loveiy  aspiration  was  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  a  bouse  in  order 
doing  its  beautifril  work  to  his  whole  nature.  I  to  redeem  her  public  and  individual  pledges. 
Mrs.  Hubbard  was  a  live  woman,  whose  thoughts  |  By  the  aid  of  fHends  she  succeeded  in  doing 
came  and  went  with  the  vividness  of  a  kaleido-  this,  and  at  the  opening  of  her  new  house  made 
scope,  and  whose  pretty  fancies  lent  a  grace  to  a  pretty  exposd  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
all  she  said  and  did.  She  had  always  something  been  treated.  The  aflair  created  some  excite- 
bright  and  new  about  her,  a  rose  in  the  hair,  a  ment  for  the  time  being,  which  had  nearly  sub- 
trim  boddice,  a  scrap  from  a  book,  or  some  sided  when  the  whole  matter  is  brought  fresh  to 
harmless  bit  of  gossip  tiiat  made  both  laugh,  the  mind  by  the  laudations  of  a  sister  in  the 
and  yet  did  no  harm  to  anybody.  histrionic  art 

No,  indeed,  Mr.  Hubbard  had  no  barn  of  a  A  lady  the  name  of  McMahcm,  possessed 

room  in  his  heart,  for  his  bright,  cheery  wife  of  wealth,  ambition,  and  indomitable  persever- 
dasted  out  every  cobweb  with  her  lively  ways,  ance,  and  who  has  been  severely  handled  by  the 
and  filled  every  corner,  now  with  a  vase  of  beau-  critics — and  theatrical  critics  are  by  no  means  to 
tifhl  flowers,  now  a  bust  of  some  old  grand  be  relied  uptm  in  our  day— comes  out  with  a 
tiiinker,  now  a  statuette  of  beauty,  and  now  statement  of  some  of  her  own  grievances,  in 
light,  now  shadow,  for  her  thoughts  and  senti-  which  she  takes  occasion  to  commend  Miss 
ments  were  wide  awake,  and  her  husband  was  a  Keene  and  abuse  Miss  Heron,  who  has  been  the 
loving  i^ipreciator  of  all  their  beauty.  “  star  ”  of  some  of  the  theaters  of  late.  Mrs. 

Stiff  aprons,  and  nice  trowsers,  and  pretty  McMahon  certainly  exhibits  a  plentiful  lack  of 
morning  dresses,  and  good  coffee,  and  light  good  taste  in  thus  attacking  a  rival,  but  women 
rolls,  ue  all  excellent  in  their  way,  but  some-  are  thrown  so  much  upon  their  own  defense  in 
bow  they  leave  room  for  rigfaing,  while  a  Mght,  this  nineteenth  century  that  a  few  mistakes  in 
chatty  wlfb,  who  fliinks  her  own  way,  and  knows  the  matter  of  taste  and  judgment  need  not  ore- 
how  to  think  witii  you  also.  Alls  the  heart  so  ate  surprise. 

frill  it  has  no  room  for  signing.  And  now  Miss  Hercm  exhibits  a  like  inability 

Betddee  all  this,  your  bright,  chatty  wife  to  do  justice  to  her  sex,  in  coming  out  and  pub- 
knows  how  to  plan  for  a  thousand  little  com-  licly  defending  the  play  of  Candlle,  which  is 
forts  unthongfat-of  by  the  orthodoxly  precise  regarded  as  her  mastei^piece  of  acting.  We  had 
wife,  whose  thoughts  never  go  on  any  explora-  hoped  that  the  urgencies  of  her  profession  might 
tion  beyond  the  ironing  table,  the  cookstove,  have  been  the  only  reason  for  a  woman  of  self- 
mid  pulor  lounge.  Depend  upon  It,  a  woman  respect  being  willing  toappeu  in  such  a  charao- 
with  a  thought  now  and  then  working  in  her  ter.  We  had  hoped  she  was  not  without  that 
brain,  sUrring  and  aqiiring,  is  the  one  with  the  womanly  inright  which  makes  a  true  woman  un- 
sweetest  smile,  and  the  tenderest  kisa  willing  to  personate  a  vicious  character.  Where 

Commend  us  to  a  woman  who  writes  a  scrap  the  passion  comes  within  the  basts  of  art,  repro¬ 
of  poetry  now  and  then.  She  is  the  one  sents  some  grand  departure  from  the  ordinary, 

“ISBaksniBshiM  in  a  ihadj  pbm.”  to  reach  an  extraordinary  result,  such  as  the 

She  will  take  the  oddest  old  things  and  g^ve  mighty  ambition  of  Lady  Macbeth,  which  is 
them  a  toodi  and  a  turn,  quite  iireaistable.  endurable  because  of  its  wifb-Iike  quality,  such 
Tour  ricketty  table,  and  wheeay  arm  chair,  aa  objection  does  not  apply.  Lady  Macbeth 
wDl  get  a  sort  of  brightness  and  comfort  from  loves  her  weak  husband  better  even  than  she 
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lores  his  sod  her  children ;  we  accept  it  there- 1 
fore;  there  kmagnitadeand  power;  no  eensoal ! 
passion,  no  weak,  flim^,  erery-day  trinmph  or  j 
defeat ;  bat  grandeur  even  in  wickedness,  and  j 
the  rekibntion  commensurate  with  crime. 

But  onr  object  is  not  at  this  time  to  write  a  | 
critique  upon  the  drama ;  we  shall  take  another  j 
opportunity  for  that  We  simply  wish  to  speak  I 
of  this  one  play,  the  farorite  of  Miss  Heron, 
but  one  which  an  actress  of  true  artistic  insight 
would  not  stake  her  reputation  upon.  It  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  true  art  The  pasaions  de¬ 
lineated  are  ignoUe  in  range,  the  sources  of  the 
plot  such  that  no  father  with  a  true  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  a  son  would  countenance  in  exhibi¬ 
tion;  no  chaste  mother  be  willing  that  her 
daughter  should  be  familiar  with  its  details. 
The  catastrophe  is  fit  for  the  words  of  a  hospital, 
but  totally  unfit  for  the  arena  of  art.  No  talent 
can  render  consumption,  with  its  concomitant 
cough,  eoduraUe  to  an  audience  of  high  taste 
and  culture ;  no  talent  should  render  the  career 
of  a  courtesan  and  the  interior  of  a  brothel 
acceptable  to  a  virtaons  community.  The  play 
ought  to  be  at  once  and  totally  forbidden  by  the 
better  sense  of  the  publks. 

When  Miss  Heron,  in  her  higfa-Adutin  riietoric, 
tells  of  the  pains  she  took  to  get  the  best  version 
of  the  play,  we  regret  the  lack  of  higher  sources 
of  study  which  it  indicates,  and  that  her  indus¬ 
try  was  not  used  to  better  purpose,  and  farther, 
that  her  sense  of  ^e  excelent  in  art  and  the 
pure  in  moral  tendency  areof  so  poor  a  standard. 

A  WARM  PLACE. 

It  is  well  for  the  English  that  they  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  make  peace  with  Persia,  if  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  from  a  Boston  cotemporary  is  not  | 
over-colored : 

“  The  Persiaa  Crulf,  where  they  now  have  a 
large  force  concentrated,  is  one  of  the  most 
scorching  places  in  the  world,  though  they  may 
get  through  their  work  before  the  hot  seasou 
shall  set  in ;  but  they  must  make  more  haste 
than  they  did  in  the  Enxine,  if  they  wish  not  to 
be  baked  and  boiled.  Lieutenant  Wellsted,  who 
traveled  extenavely  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
mentions  what  happened  to  the  crew  of  the 
British  frigate  Liverpool,  in  18^,  while  sailing 
from  Muscat  to  Bushire.  The  weather  became 
so  hot  that  doable  awnings  were  found  neces¬ 
sary,  the  decks  were  kept  constantly  wet,  and 
every  possible  means  were  made  use  of  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  men  from  being  exposed  to  the  heat 
Yet  in  one  day,  three  lieutenants  and  thirty 
foremast  hands  died  from  sunstrokea  Even  an 
instant’s  exposure  to  the  son  was  sulBoient  to 


strike  down  a  man.  Insensibility,  vortigo,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth  were  soou  followed  by 
death.  Recovery  from  an  attack  was  rare.  The 
frigate’s  main  deck  is  described  as  having  re¬ 
sembled  a  slaughter-house,  so  numerous  were 
the  bleeding  patienta  The  nights  tiiat  follow 
such  days  as  these  are  remarkable  for  their  heavy 
dews,  which  might  be  called  sbowera  A  fleet 
and  an  army  exposed  to  such  a  climate  as  this, 
in  the  Summer,  would  probaUy  lose  more  mea 
in  a  week  than  would  fall  in  a  month’s  aotive 
operations  by  sea  and  field.  Should  the  Peraaa 
war  be  continued,  and  be  drawn  out  late  into 
the  year,  heat  may  be  found  as  potent  an  auzU- 
iary  to  the  Shah  against  the  English  as  ever  was 
cold  to  the  Czar  against  the  French.  In  war, 
probably  ten  men  die  from  sickness  brought  ou 
from  influences  of  climate  for  every  one  who 
falls  by  lead  or  steeL  The  English  seem  to  su^ 
ter  more  in  this  way  than  any  other  soldiers. 
The  Roman  custom  of  making  war  in  aU  climes 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  troops  empli^ed,  bar¬ 
ring  deaths  and  wounds  on  the  field,  most  ba 
placed  in  the  list  of  lost  art&” 


A  COLD  PLACE. 

Bitabd  Tatlob,  the  young  American  trav¬ 
eler,  who  roasted  himself  on  the  bauks  of  the 
Nile  three  or  four  years  ago,  has  been  cooling 
himself  the  past  Winter  in  the  snows  and  ice  ot 
Norway,  where  he  sometimes  found  the  mercury 
down  to  forty  degrees  below  zera  Bathe  seems 
to  have  eqjoyed  his  sleigh-rides,  according  to 
these  paragraphs,  which  we  clip  from  his  letter, 
dated  Dec.  24 : 

“  We  left  at  7i,  the  waning  moon  banging  on 
the  bmizon,  and  the  first  almost  imperceptible 
signs  of  the  morning  twilight  in  the  east  The 
Angermann  River,  which  is  here  a  mile  broad, 
was  frozen,  and  our  road  led  directly  acroes  its 
surface.  The  wind  blew  down  it,  across  the 
snow-covered  ice,  making  our  faces  tingle  with 
premonitory  signs  of  freezing,  as  the  stercury 
was  a  little  below  zero.  My  hands  were  chilled 
inside  the  fur  mittens,  and  I  was  obliged  to  rub 
my  nose  frequently,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
nipped.  The  day  was  raw  and  chilly,  and  the 
temperature  rose  very  little,  although  the  hills 
occasionally  sheltered  ns  from  the  wind.  The 
scenery,  also,  grew  darker  and  wilder  as  we  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  fir-trees  were  shorter  and  stunted, 
and  of  a  dark  greenisb-brown,  which  at  a  little 
distance  appeared  completely  Mack.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  bleak,  Inhoepitable  character 
of  these  landBci^)e8.  The  inlets  of  the  Bothnian 
Gulf  were  hard,  snow-covered  plains,  incloeed 
by  bold,  rugged  headlands,  eovoed  with  ink- 
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black  forests.  The  more  distant  ridges  faded 
into  a  dull  indigo  hue,  flecked  with  patches  of 
ghastly  white,  under  the  lowering,  sullen,  short- 
liTed  daylight 

“  The  temperature,  at  starting,  was  22<^  below 
aero — colder  than  either  of  us  had  ever  before 
known.  We  were  a  little  curious,  at  first,  to 
know  how  we  should  endure  it,  but  to  our  de- 1 
light,  found  ourselves  quite  warm  and  comfort- 1 
aMe.  The  ur  was  still,  dry  and  delicious  to ! 
inhale.  My  nose  occasionally  required  friction,  | 
and  my  beard  and  moustache  became  a  solid 
mass  of  ice,  frozen  together  so  that  I  could  i 
scarcely  open  my  mouth,  and  firmly  fastened  to 
my  fur  collar.  We  traveled  forty-nine  miles, 
and  were  twelve  hours  on  the  way,  yet  felt  no 
inconvenience  fW>m  the  temperature. 

“  This  travel  is  almost  wholly  a  journey  by 
night,  dawn  and  twilight,  for  full  day  there  is  j 
none.  The  sun  rises  at  ten  and  sets  at  two.  We ! 
skim  along,  over  the  black,  fir-clothed  hills,  and 
across  the  pleasant  little  valleys,  in  the  long, 
gray,  slowly-gathering  daybreak ;  then,  heavy 
snow-clouds  hide  half  the  iH'ief  day,  and  the 
long,  long,  dusky  evening  glow  settles  into 
night.  The  sleighing  is  superb ;  the  snow  pure 
as  ivory,  hard  as  marble,  and  beautifully  crisp 
and  smooth.  Our  sleds  glide  over  it  without 
effort,  the  runners  making  music  as  they  go. 

“The  people  of  this  region  are  noble  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  physical  man — tall,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered,  large-limbed,  ruddy  and  powerful ;  and 
they  are  mated  with  women  who,  I  venture  to 
say,  do  not  even  suspect  the  existence  of  a  nerv¬ 
ous  system.  The  natural  consequences  of  such 
health  are :  morality  and  honesty — to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  quantities  of  rosy  and  robust  children  j 
which  bless  every  household.  If  health  and 
virtue  cannot  secure  happiness,  nothing  can,  and 
these  Norrlanders  appear  to  be  a  thoroughly 
happy  and  contented  race. 

“  We  reached  Lefwar  in  Lappmark  last  night, 
in  good  condition,  notwithstanding  the  22° 
below,  and  felt  much  colder  in  the  house,  after 
stripping  off  our  furs,  than  out  of  dows  with 
them  on.” 


CHURCH  ETIQUETTE. 


her  ealutc,  and  advances  to  her  position  in  the  pew.  The 
gentlemen  htcak  off  hr  angles  from  Um  rear,  and  rcsnme 
their  places.  Great  care  should  be  taken  of  course,  bp 
other  parties,  not  to  enter  the  aisle  when  this  evolutioo  is 
in  progress,  until  it  is  completed.  If  the  ladp  has  anp 
claims  to  aristocracp,  the  preaching  had  best  he  stopped 
to  avoid  insult.” 

We  are  unable  to  credit  the  source  of  the 
above  graphic  description  and  good-natured 
piece  of  sarcasm.  It  is  true  to  the  life,  and  any 
frequenter  of  our  churches  must  have  seen  and 
felt  the  annoyance.  The  old-fa^ioned  idea  that 
a  woman  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pew 
furthest  from  the  dqor  is  a  relic  of  ancient 
courtesy  “  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.” 

We  wonder,  too,  if  men  are  not  wiser  by 
instinct  than  reason;  and  remembering  that 
woman  may  use  the  freedom  of  the  portal  kept 
unbolted — in  other  words,  may  be  reminded  that 
she  may  “  bolt  ”  if  they  put  her  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  temptation ;  and  so  she  sits  perched  at 
the  far  end  of  the  pew,  till  such  time  as  she  may 
be  decorously  let  oui  We  merely  offfer  this  as 
a  suggestion,  not  by  any  means  as  a  solution  of 
the  matter. 

The  more  desirable  method,  and  the  one  peiv 
fectly  consistent  with  the  proprieties  of  worship 
and  the  laws  of  good  breeding,  would  be  for 
each  one,  upon  entering  a  pew,  to  take  the  first 
unoccupied  seat  furthest  from  the  door,  and  re¬ 
tain  it  till  the  pew  is  filled  and  the  wmrship 
closed. 

We  have  often  felt  the  irreverence  of  proce¬ 
dure  as  described  in  our  extract.  We  enter  a 
church,  not  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  and 
I  enforcing  worldly  punctillios,  and  exhibiting  the 
graces  of  the  toilet  or  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
but  because  of  a  great  inward  need  of  worship. 

'  And  we  regret  that  the  ostentatiousness  of 
I  wealth  or  the  flimsiness  of  vanity  should  come 
I  in  to  divert  us  or  others  from  the  sacredness  or 
!  proprieties  of  the  occasion.  The  angel  of  prayer, 
when  once  folded  over  the  heart,  should  not  be 
rudely  thrust  aside,  but  allowed  to  rise  heaven¬ 
ward,  freighted  with  his  burden  of  love  and 
praise. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  ON  TRIPE. 


“  Lr  the  bdj  ednuice  one  pace  bejond  the  door  of  the 
pew  ihe  wishes  to  enter ;  halt,  about  fiu;e,  and  salute. 
The  pew  must  then  be  vacated  b;  such  gentlemen  as  are 
in  It,  hj  a  flank  movement.  The  squad  should  rise  slm- 
altaneonsly  when  the  lady  preeents  herseff,  and  ikoe  bj 
the  right  flank,  then  deploj  into  the  aisle,  the  head  man 
lacing  the  lad/,  and  the  leet  passing  to  his  rear  and  right, 
the  direction  of  the  line  being  changed  bj  a  right  counter¬ 
march,  and  forming  again  a  line  up  and  down  the  aisle, 
stni  ikoed  bjr  the  right  flank. 

“  The  ladj,  when  she  sees  the  coast  is  clear,  oompletae 


VBOii  ^  niVATS  mtaatKmmscm. 

Dear  Mrs.  Paioe — I  sit  down  to  write  a  let¬ 
ter,  partly  diplomatic  and  partly  historical.  The 
subject  is  Tripe — T  RIPE.  Your  husband 
remembers  Mrs.  Heyman,  who  was  Mrs.  Blake’s 
cook.  Excelling  others  in  all  else,  she  excelled 
herself  in  a  dish  of  tripe.  I  do  not  know  that 
her  general  genius  exceeded  that  of  Monica  Mc- 
Carta ;  but  in  this  production  die  was  more 
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exact,  more  artbtical ;  she  gave  to  the  article 
not  only  a  certain  gout  which  gratified  the  most 
fastidiooB,  bat  an  expression  also,  an  air  of  haul 
ton,  as  it  lay  presented  on  the  table,  that  assured 
one  that  he  saw  before  him  something  from  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

Tradition,  it  is  said,  occasionally  hands  down 
the  practical  arts  with  more  precision  and  fidelity 
than  they  can  be  transmitted  by  books,  from 
generation  to  generation ;  and  I  have  thought 
it  likely  that  your  Lydia  may  have  caught  the 
tact  of  preparing  this  inimitable  dish.  I  enter¬ 
tain  this  opinion  on  two  grounds ;  first,  because 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  very  respectable 
efforts  of  hers,  in  that  line ;  second,  because  she 
knows  Mr.  Paige’s  admirable  conuoisseurship, 
and  can  determine,  by  her  quick  eye,  when  the 
dish  comes  down  from  the  table,  whether  the 
contents  have  met  his  approbation. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others,  upon  which  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  undersigned  to  enlarge, 
he  is  desirous  of  obtaining  Lydia’s  receipe  for  a 
dish  of  tripe  for  the  dinner  table.  Mrs.  lley- 
man’s  is  before  my  eyes.  Unscorched  by  the 
frying-pan,  it  was  white  as  snow  ;  it  was  dis¬ 
posed  in  squares  or  pareilelograms,  of  the  size 
of  a  small  sheet  of  ladies’  note  paper ;  it  was 
tender  os  jelly ;  beside  it  stood  the  tureen  of 
melted  butter,  a  dish  of  mealy  potatoes,  and  the 
vinegar  cruet.  Can  this  spectacle  be  exhibited 
in  the  Vine  Cottage,  on  Louisiana  avenue,  in  the 
city  of  Washington  ! 

Yours  truljr,  always,  D.  WEBSTER. 


A  SURE  THING  FROM  THE  START. 

A  CASK  was  tried  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
a  few  years  ago.  A  man  who  had  previousiy 
borne  a  suspicious  character  was  indicted  for 
stealing  a  large  quantity  of  pork. 

He  employed  a  lawyer  of  considerable  local 
reputation  to  defend  him,  and  although  the  af¬ 
fair  had  an  ugly  look,  he  was  strongly  in  hopes 
of  getting  off  clear ;  but  when  the  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution  was  concluded,  his 
counsel  was  about  to  give  up  the  case  in  despair. 

But  the  prisoner  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber, 
and  confidant  of  acquittal.  lie  insisted  upon  the 
defense  being  proceeded  with. 

“  Have  you  any  evidence  to  refute  this  over¬ 
whelming  array  of  testimon^  T” 

“  Not  a  particle.” 

“  Then  how  the  devil  do  you  expect  to  get 
clear  t” 

“  Never  you  mind.  Squire  ;  go  on  with  your 
speech.  I  shall  do  well  enough.” 

"  I  tell  you  this  is  nonsense.  You  acknowl¬ 
edge  you  stole  the  pork,  and  they  have  proved 


it  upon  you  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
man  in  Court.  Now  what  can  I  say  t” 

“Make  ’em  a  good  speech.  Squire,  and  I’m 
sure  to  get  off” 

“  Impossible — there’s  nothing  that  can  be 
said.” 

“  I  hired  you,  and  I  intend  to  pay  you  ;  but  not 
a  cent  shall  you  have  unlew  you  give  the  Jury 
a  talking  to.” 

Under  this  inspiration,  the  lawyer  made  a 
rambling,  incoherent  address  to  the  Jury,  in 
which  everything  was  discussed  except  the  case 
under  consideration.  On  concluding,  he  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  prisoner’s  ear,  “  You  infernal  scoun¬ 
drel,  I  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Prison  my¬ 
self,  and  what  you  expect  to  gain  by  this  strange 
proceeding  I  can’t  conceive.” 

“  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  the  prisoner,  “  when  the 
Jury  comes  in.” 

After  the  charge  from  the  Judge,  in  which  his 
criminality  was  distinctly  asserted  and  main¬ 
tained,  that  intelligent  part  of  the  “  palladium 
of  our  rights  ”  retired  for  consultation,  and  in  a 
short  time  came  bock  with  a  verdict  of  “  not 
guilty.” 

“  What  in  thunder  does  this  mean  7”  inquired 
the  lawyer  of  his  client.” 

“  Oh,  I  wanted  you  to  make  a  small  fuss  to 
pull  the  wool  over  the  outsiders,  but  ’twas  a  sure 
thing  from  the  start, /or  three  of  the  jurymen  had 
some  of  the  pork .”’ 


OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

A  Tall  Certificate. — In  one  week  after  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Thundergrist  was  able  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  in  the  widest  circulated  papers, 
the  following  bona  fide  certificate,  he  was  so 
overrun  with  customers  that  he  had  to  employ 
twenty  assistants  to  fill  his  bottles  and  ten  to 
sell  them  over  the  counter : 

“  Dear  doctor,  I  will  be  175  years  old  next 
October.  For  ninety-four  years  I  have  been  an 
invalid,  unable  to  stir,  except  when  moved  by  a 
lever  ;  but  a  year  ago  last  Thursday  I  heard  of 
the  Granicular  S3mip.  I  bought  a  bottle,  smelt 
the  cork,  and  found  myself  a  new  man.  I  can 
now  run  twelve  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and 
throw  nineteen  double  sumersets  without  stop¬ 
ping.” 

A  Defixitb  Idea  of  Aob. — “How  old  are 
you,  Bridget  7”  said  a  gentleman  to  his  servant 
girL  “  About  fifty.  Sir,”  replied  Bridget 
“  You  are  mistaken,  Bridget,  you  are  not 
over  twenty.”  “  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  it  I’m  about 
twenty  or  fifty,  somewhere  along  there.” 

This  answer  indicates  about  the  same  degree 
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of  intelligence  as  that  of  an  old  gray-headed 
negro  in  Soath  Carolina : 

"  How  old  are  you,  Pete  T”  said  a  getleman 
to  him  one  day.  “  I  dunno,  Massa,  I  feels  bery 
old ;  ’q)ect  I’se  about  five  or  six  hundred.” 

Confused  Idea  of  Names. — Three  wild  mud¬ 
larks  were  recently  captured  by  a  young  divine, 
and  brought  into  a  Sunday  School  inNew-York, 
where  they  were  severally  questioned  as  follows : 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Dan,”  replied  the  nntanght  one  who  was 
Orst  interrogated. 

“  Oh,  no,  your  name  is  Daniel ;  say  it  now.” 

“  DanieL” 

“  Yes ;  well,  Daniel,  take  your  seat.” 

“  And  whA  is  your  name  V’  was  interrogated 
of  number  twa 

“  Sam,”  ejaculated  the  urchin. 

“  Oh,  dear  no,  it  is  Samuel ;  sit  down,  Samuel. 
And  now  let  ns  hear  what  your  name  is,  my 
hri^t  little  fellow,”  said  he,  turning  to  the 
third. 

With  a  grin  of  self-satisfaction,  and  a  shake 
of  the  head  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  young  catechumen  boldly  replied, 
“  Jimuel,  your  honor.” 

A  Precocious  Bot. — “  As  the  old  cock  crows 
the  young  ones  learn.”  A  story  is  told  of  a 
certain  man  and  his  wife  who  were  almost  con¬ 
stantly  quarreling.  During  their  quarrels  their 
only  child  (a  boy)  was  generally  present ;  and 
of  course  had  caught  many  of  his  father’s  ex¬ 
pressions. 

One  day,  when  the  boy  had  been  doing  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  the  mother,  intending  to  chastise 
him,  called  him  and  said,  “Come  here.  Sir ; 
what  did  yon  do  that  for  T” 

The  boy,  complacently  folding  bis  arms,  and 
imitating  his  father’s  manner,  replied : 

“  See  here,  madam,  I  don’t  wuA  to  have  any 
wardi  vdh  you.” 

An  Affectionate  and  Brave  Bot. — A  little 
boy  once  said  to  his  grandmother : 

“  Grandmother,  1  hope  yon  will  die  first.” 

“  Why  BO,  my  child?” 

“  Because  I  can  stand  trouble  better  than  you 
can.” 

This  hit  occasioned  great  laughter. 

A  Bot  ok-Wonderful  Promise. — “  What  can 
you  do?”  asked  a  traveler  of  a  country  urchin, 
who  he  saw  in  front  of  a  farmer’s  house,  tickling 
a  toad  with  a  straw. 

“  Ob,  I  can  do  more’n  considerable.  I  rides 
the  turkeys  to  water,  cards  down  the  old  rooster, 
puts  up  the  pigs’  tails  in  paper  to  make  ’em  curl. 


hamstrings  the  grasshoppers,  keeps  tally  for  dad 
and  mam  when  they  scold  at  mark,  and  outs  the 
buttons  off  dad’s  coat  when  he’s  at  prayer  in  the 
momin’.” 

A  Reasonino  Bot. — “  Pa,  do  they  have  any 
cold  weather  up  in  Heaven  P’ 

“  No,  my  son.” 

“  Then  I  don’t  want  to  die  yet  awhile.” 

“  Why  not  ” 

“  ’Cause  I  couldn’t  use  my  new  skates  there  I” 

How  TO  Cure  the  Blues. — The  best  cure  for 
melancholy  is  anger.  We  once  knew  a  fellow 
who  was  saved  from  suicide  by  pulling  bis  nose. 

Hiohfalctin,  but  Graphic. — If  yon  would 
have  an  idea  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  just  im¬ 
agine  ten  thousand  bills  and  four  thousand 
mountains,  all  drunk,  and  chasing  cme  another 
over  newly  plowed  ground,  with  lots  of  caverns 
in  it  for  them  to  step  into  now  and  then. 

Wholesome  Advice. — A  blacksmith  was  late¬ 
ly  summoned  to  a  town  court  as  a  witness,  in  a 
dispute  between  two  of  his  workmen.  The  Judge, 
after  hearing  the  testimony,  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  settle  the  affair — as  the  costs  had  already 
amounted  to  three  times  the  disputed  sum. 

“  I  told  the  fools  to  settle  it,”  he  replied ;  “  for 
I  said  the  clerks  would  take  their  coats — the 
lawyers  their  shirts — and  if  they  got  into  your 
Honor’s  Court,  you’d  skin  ’em.” 

A  Marriage  Certtficatb. — “  You  say,  Mrs: 
Jones,  that  yon  have  lived  with  the  defendant 
for  eight  years.  Does  the  Court  understand  from 
that  that  you  are  married  to  him?” 

“  In  course  it  does.” 

“  Have  you  a  marriage  certificate  ?” 

“Yes,  your  Honor,  three  on  ’em — two  gala 
and  a  boy.” 

Administering  the  Law  Out  West. — The 
Judge  of  a  Westert  Court  recentiy  decided  a 
;  point  adverse  to  a  certain  lawyer.  Lawyer  was 
stubborn,  and  insisted  that  the  Court  was  wrong. 

“I  tell  you  I  am  right  1”  yelled  the  Court, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

“I  tell  you,  yon  are  not!”  retorted  the 
counsel. 

“  I  am  right  I”  reiterated  the  Conii. 

“  I  say  you  idn’tf’  persisted  the  connseL 

“  Grier !”  yelled  the  Judge,  “  I  a4joum  this 
court  for  ten  minutes  I” 

And,  jumping  from  the  bench,  he  pitched  into 
the  counsei;  after  a  very  lively  little  fight, 
:  placed  him  hart  du  eombat ;  after  which  businesB 
I  was  again  resumed,  bot  it  was  not  long  before 
!  another  misunderstanding  arose. 
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“Crier,”  said  the  Court,  “we  will  adjourn 
this  time  for  twenty  minutes  1” 

And  he  was  about  taking  off  his  coat  when 
the  counsel  said : 

“Never  mind.  Judge,  keep  your  seat — the 
p’int  is  yielded — my  thumb’s  out  o’  jint,  and 
I’ve  sprained  my  shoulder  1” 

AoMiNisTERiNa  THE  Law  Down  East. — In 
Maine,  at  the  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  now 
being  held  at  Portland,  a  bill  of  indictment  was 
found  by  the  Grand  Jury  against  John  S. 
Sprague  for  the  crime  of  polygamy.  The  in¬ 
dictment  charged  that  Sprague,  on  the  11th  of 
September,  1854,  being  then  and  there  an  un¬ 
married  man,  was  lawfully  married  to  Elmily  M. 
Clark,  and  that  afterward,  on  the  4th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1855,  his  first  wife  being  still  living,  he 
married  Rhoda  Sylvia  Stewart,  thereby  commit¬ 
ting  the  crime  of  polygamy.  Sprague’s  counsel 
stated  to  the  Court  that  the  County  Attorney 
was  willing  to  admit,  and  that  the  defense  could 
prove,  that  the  alleged  first  marriage  was  not  a 
legal  one,  Sprague  at  that  time  being  a  married 
man  and  having  a  wife  living ;  in  fact,  that  he 
had  three  wives;  but,  as  the  indictment  was 
based  upon  the  legality  of  the  second  marriage, 
which  was  not  legal,  it  must  faiL  And,  further, 
if  the  Government  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
fird  wife  was  living  when  Sprague  married  the 
third  one,  he  should  object  to  such  evidence,  as 
there  was  no  such  allegation  in  the  indictment. 
This  last  position  being  sustained  by  the  Court, 
the  County  Attorney  entered  a  no^  pro*.,  and 
thus  Sprague,  who  was  charged  with  having  two 
wives,  got  clear  by  having  three. 

A  Child’s  Wrr. — Said  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
“  remember,  dear  children,  that  God  is  every¬ 
where.”  The  words  had  hardly  escaped  his  lips 
when  a  roguish  looking  little  fellow  rose  up  and 
sdd  to  the  pastor : 

“  Please,  Sir,  did  you  say  God  is  everywhere  ?” 
j  “  Yes,  my  son ;  everywhere. 

I  “  Is  he  in  my  pocket  ?” 

“  Yes,  he  is  in  your  pocket.” 

“  Well,  I  guess  I’ve  got  you  there,”  was  the  tri¬ 
umphant  retort ;  “  ’cause  I  haint  got  any  pocket.” 

Wht  “  Becddeu  Dickson  ”  Left  the  Church. 
— Mr.  Dickson,  a  colored  barber  in  one  6f  our 
large  New  England  towns,  was  shaving  one  of 
his  customers,  a  respectable  citizen,  when  a  con¬ 
versation  occurred  between  them  respecting  Mr. 
Dickson’s  former  connection  with  a  colored 
church  in  the  place : 

“  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  the  church 
in  Elm  street,  Mr.  Dickson,”  said  the  customer. 

“  No,  sah,  not  at  all.” 


“  What  I  are  yon  not  a  member  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  church  T” 

“  Not  dis  yeah,  sah.” 

“  Why  did  you  leave  their  communion,  Mr. 
Dickson,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  T” 

“Why,  I  tell  you  sah,”  said  Mr.  Dickson, 
strapping  a  concave  razor  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  “  It  was  jess  like  dis  1 1  jined  dat  church 
in  good  faif.  1  gib  ten  dollars  toward  de  stated 
preachin’  ob  de  gospel  de  fuss  year,  and  de 
peepil  all  call  me  Brudder  Dickson.  De  second 
year  my  business  not  good,  and  I  only  gib  five 
dollars.  Dat  year  de  church  peepil  caU  me  Mr. 
Dickson.  Dis  razor  hurt  yon,  sah  T” 

“  No,  razor  goes  tol’bul  well.” 

“  WeU,  sah,  de  third  year  I  feel  very  poor — 
sickness  in  my  family — and  I  didn’t  gib  nuffin 
for  preachin’.  Well,  sah,  arter  dat  dey  call  me 
ole  nigger  Dickson,  an’  I  leff  ’em.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Dickson  brushed  his  customer’s 
hair,  and  the  gentleman  departed,  well  satisfied 
with  the  reason  why  M.  Dickson  left  his  church. 

Boos. — “  Is  that  a  lightning  bug  in  the  street!” 
asked  a  short-sighted  old  lady. 

“  No,  grandma,”  said  a  pert  little  miss,  “  it’s 
a  big  bug  with  a  cigar.” 

A  Miserly  Mouse. — A.  mouse  was  recently 
killed  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  had  lined  its  nest 
with  small  bills  of  the  Hartford  Bank.  Query — 
Could  the  mouse  properly  be  styled  a  “  Bag 
Baron!” 

A  Model  Advertisbmkst. — “Ib  Stferert. — 
A  decayed  gentleman,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  subject  to  an  attack  of  creditors,  is  desi¬ 
rous  of  making  known  the  means  by  which  he 
was  cured.  Letters,  inclosing  a  postage  stamp, 
can  be  left  under  the  door  during  the  night” 

Elopement  Extraordinary. — A  successful 
elopement  was  lately  effected  in  Dublin  by  means 
of  a  hearse,  in  which  curious  vehicle  the  young 
lady  was  conveyed,  nothing  loth,  to  the  desired 
temple  of  hymen. 

Dangerous.— A  late  Southern  paper,  speaking 
of  the  damage  done  by  a  tempest,  says — “A  heavy 
gal  raged  furiously  here  on  Wednesday  last” 

Quit  Peepino. — A  Quakeress,  jealous  of  her 
husband,  watched  his  movements,  and  one  morn¬ 
ing  actually  discovered  the  truant  kissing  and 
hugging  the  servant  girL  Broadbrim  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  face  of  his  wife,  as  she 
peeped  through  the  half  open  door,  and  riring 
with  all  the  coolness  of  a  general,  thus  addressed 
her :  “  Betsy,  thee  had  better  quit  peeping  or 
thee  will  cause  a  disturbance  in  the  family.” 


FASHIONS  FOR  MAY. 

DwcRipnox  or  ts*  Engravlio— Dnnit  Totucr. — Hair 
in  puffed  bandeaux,  rounding  off  into  a  roll  behind,  rather 
low  on  the  neck.  On  one  side  falls  a  very  flexible  branch 
of  pink  bell-flowers,  proceeding  from  under  a  kind  of 
eaehe-peigne  made  of  lace,  trimmed  so  as  to  be  worn  a 
little  behind  one  of  the  bandeaux.  Silk  dress,  trimmed 
with  narrow  black  reWets  No.  0,  and  with  purl  of  black 
and  white  blonde.  The  body  is  cut  low,  in  the  heart- 
shape  ;  it  is  trimmed  with  a  silk  bertha  tending  to  form  a 
point  before,  behind,  and  on  each  shoulder.  This  bertha 
is  bordered  b^  a  rery  narrow  black  lace.  The  waist  is 
long,  drawn  in,  and  pointed  in  front.  The  body  has  three 
seems  Ihe  sleeve  is  composed  of  a  short  silk  one,  then 
a  frill  of  white  tulle,  terminated  by  a  white  blonde,  and 


another  frill  under  it  of  black  lace  like  that  on  the  bertha. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  deep  flounces,  and  a  short 
skirt  forming  a  little  tunic  is  put  on  at  the  waist  and 
reaches  down  to  the  top  of  the  flrst  flounce  of  the  skirt ; 
this  tunic  has  six  widths.  The  flonnees  of  the  skirt  hare 
eight  widths  each.  The  ornaments  of  the  tunic  and  skirts 
consist  of^two  tiers  of  narrow  No.  0  relrets,  placed  four 
together  in  xig-tags  ;  the  fourth  velvet  (the  lowest)  is 
trimmed  with  a  row  of  black  blonde  purl,  a  row  of  white 
and  a  row  of  black.  There  is  a  space  of  a  nail  between 
the  tiers  of  trimming.  The  bertha  has  one  row  of  trim¬ 
ming,  such  as  we  have  Just  described. 

In  our  last  number  we  made  some  general  observatioos 
upon  visiting  and  reception  toilets  in  this  city ;  all  of 
which  will  be  as  useful  this  month.  Next  month  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  Summer  fashions. 


